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ABSTRACT 


The  landscapes  and  material  remains  of  the  Holocaust  survive  in  various  forms  as 
physical  reminders  of  the  suffering  and  persecution  of  this  period  in  European 
history.  However,  whilst  clearly  defined  historical  narratives  exist,  many  of  the 
archaeological  remnants  of  these  sites  remain  ill-defined,  unrecorded  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  unlocated.  Such  a  situation  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
political,  social,  ethical  and  religious  factors  which,  coupled  with  the  scale  of  the 
crimes,  has  often  inhibited  systematic  search.  This  thesis  will  outline  how  a  non- 
invasive  archaeological  methodology  has  been  implemented  at  two  case  study  sites, 
with  such  issues  at  its  core,  thus  allowing  them  to  be  addressed  in  terms  of  their 
scientific  and  historical  value,  whilst  acknowledging  their  commemorative  and 
religious  significance.  In  doing  so,  this  thesis  also  demonstrates  how  a  study  of  the 
physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  can  reveal  as  much  about  the  ever-changing 
cultural  memory  of  these  events  as  it  can  the  surviving  remnants  of  camps, 
execution  sites  and  other  features  associated  with  this  period.  By  demonstrating  the 
diversity  and  complexity  of  Holocaust  landscapes,  a  case  is  presented  for  a  sub¬ 


discipline  of  Holocaust  Archaeology. 


7  have  buried  this  among  the  ashes  where  people  will  certainly  dig  to  find  the  traces  of 
millions  of  men  who  were  exterminated' 

(Salmen  Gradowski  in  Bezwinska  1973:75) 

This  thesis  is  dedicated  to  all  those  whose  lives  have  been,  and  will  be,  affected  by  the 

Holocaust. 
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FIGURES 


Figure  1.1.  The  main  camps  operated  by  the  Nazis  from  1933  to  1945  (adapted  from 
Yad  Vashem  2007;  United  States  Holocaust  Museum  2008  and  Beech  2000) 

Figure  1.2.  Ground  Penetrating  Radar  survey  of  one  of  the  gas  chambers  at 
Mauthausen  (after  Theune  2010:7  and  Archaeo  Prospections) 

Figure  1.3.  Results  of  the  coring  carried  out  at  Betzec  (after  Kola  2000:70) 

Figure  1.4.  Cartoon  highlighting  the  importance  of  passing  on  knowledge  of  the 
Holocaust  to  future  generations  (adapted  from  Wiley  2002) 

Figure  3.1.  The  potential  effects  of  burial  upon  vegetation  (after  Hunter  and  Cox 
2005:31) 

Figure  3.2:  Methodology  for  recording  taphonomic  indicators 
Figure  3.3.  Traverse  methods  for  geophysical  survey 
Figure  3.4.  The  principals  of  resistance  survey 

Figure  3.5.  The  operational  procedure  of  electrical  imaging  (top)  and  an  example  of  a 
pseudosection  produced  over  a  brick  culvert  (bottom)  (after  TR  Systems  2007) 

Figure  4.1.  Location  plan  ofTreblinka 

Figure  4.2.  Locations  ofTreblinka  I  and  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.3.  Historic  map  from  1936  (after  Wojskowy  Instytut  Geograficzny  1936)  and 
a  modern  SPOT  satellite  image  showing  the  forestation  that  has  occurred  around  the 
Treblinka  camps  since  the  end  of  the  war  (after  Geoportal  2010) 

Figure  4.4.  Plan  of  So  bibor  camp ,  upon  which  Treblinka  II  was  reportedly  based  (after 
ARC  2009) 

Figure  4.5.  Digitized  version  of  the  plan  ofTreblinka  II  created  during  the  1945  survey 
(adapted from  Lukaszkiewicz  1946c) 

Figure  4.6.  Plan  of  Treblinka  II  by  Kudlik,  Wiernik  and  Trausolt,  drawn  as  part  of  the 
survey  led  by  Lukaszkiewicz  (adapted  from  Lukaszkiewicz  1946a) 

Figure  4.7.  Plan  of  Treblinka  I  completed  during  the  survey  of  the  site  in  1946 
(adapted  from  plan  drawn  by  Trautsolt  published  in  Wojtczak  1975) 


Figure  4.8.  Survey  areas  examined  at  Treblinka  II 


Figure  4.9.  Locations  of  the  resistance  survey  area  at  Treblinka  II 
Figure  4.10.  Locations  of  the  GPR  survey  area  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.11.  An  aerial  photograph  of  Treblinka  II  from  1944  (top  left,  after  United 
States  Flolocaust  Memorial  Museum),  the  apparent  camp  boundary  seen  in  the 
image  (top  right)  and  the  current  map  on  display  at  the  memorial  site  (bottom, 
author's  own  photograph) 

Figure  4.12.  Field  survey  results  overlaid  onto  a  modern  satellite  image  (after 
Geoportal  2010)  and  a  contemporary  aerial  photograph  (after  United  States 
Flolocaust  Memorial  Museum),  indicating  the  revised  camp  layout  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.13.  Aerial  photograph  of  Treblinka  II  taken  on  the  15th  May  1944  by  the 
Luftwaffe,  showing  the  surviving  buildings  in  the  area  of  the  Living  Camp  (after 
United  States  Flolocaust  Memorial  Museum) 

Figure  4.14.  An  aerial  photograph  of  Treblinka  II,  taken  by  the  Luftwaffe  in  late  1944, 
(left,  after  United  States  Flolocaust  Memorial  Museum)  and  an  annotated  version  of 
the  image  demonstrating  the  features  and  ground  disturbance  visible  after  the  site 
was  abandoned  by  the  Nazis 

Figure  4.15.  Annotated  aerial  image  by  Bay  that  shows  the  scarring  relating  to  the 
Living  Camp  structures  at  Treblinka  II  (after  Bay  2003) 

Figure  4.16.  Plan  of  features  consistent  with  structural  remains,  identified  at 
Treblinka  II  through  geophysical  survey 

Figure  4.17.  Annotated  aerial  photograph  (right,  after  United  States  Flolocaust 
Memorial  Museum)  showing  the  location  of  a  linear  feature  that  is  marked  as  the 
road  to  the  gas  chambers  by  the  modern  memorial  (left,  author's  own  photograph) 

Figure  4.18.  Annotated  aerial  image  showing  the  location  of  the  Himmelfahrestrasse 
suggested  by  Bay  (2003) 

Figure  4.19.  Resistance  results  for  the  area  of  the  former  Death  Camp  (Area  B)  at 
Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.20.  Feature  G40,  identified  in  the  GPR  survey  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.21.  Topographic  digital  terrain  model  (shaded  relief)  of  the  areas  surveyed 
using  Differential  GPS  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.22.  Surface  models  of  the  DGPS  points  recorded  at  Treblinka  II 


Figure  4.23.  Features  identified  through  walkover  survey  in  the  forested  area  of  the 
former  Death  Camp  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.24.  Resistance  survey  results  from  the  area  believed  to  have  been  the 
Reception  Camp  (Areas  C  and  D)  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.25.  Feature  G24/G55  which  was  recorded  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  railway 
platform  (Area  C)  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.26.  Resistance  results  for  Area  E  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.27.  3D  visualisation  of  the  Tyrolean  guard  tower  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.28.  Maker's  symbols  identified  on  artefacts  located  in  the  area  of  F31  at 
Treblinka  II  (author's  own  photograph) 

Figure  4.29.  Plan  of  features  consistent  with  burials  and  disposal  pits  recorded  during 
geophysical  survey  at  Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.30.  Resistance  survey  results  from  Area  B,  showing  features  G1  and  G4 

Figure  4.31.  Electrical  imaging  results  for  the  survey  of  feature  G1  at  Treblinka  II  (top, 
western  edge  and  bottom,  eastern  edge  of  feature) 

Figure  4.32.  GPR  time  slices  of  feature  G44  (shown  in  red)  identified  at  Treblinka  II  in 
the  area  of  the  former  Death  Camp 

Figure  4.33.  Resistance  survey  results  for  Area  D  showing  features  G29  and  G32 

Figure  4.34.  A  GPR  image  plot  of  features  G 50-54  identified  at  Treblinka  II  in  the  area 
of  the  former  Death  Camp 

Figure  4.35.  A  GPR  profile  showing  one  of  the  cut  edges  of  feature  G38,  identified  at 
Treblinka  II  in  the  area  of  the  former  Death  Camp 

Figure  4.36.  Plan  of  the  main  features  identified  during  the  archaeological  survey  at 
Treblinka  II 

Figure  4.37.  Interpretation  plan  of  Treblinka  II  based  on  the  findings  of  the  archaeological 
survey 

Figure.  5.1.  Location  plan  of  Alderney 

Figure  5.2.  Locations  of  the  main  camps  constructed  by  the  occupying  forces  on 
Alderney 

Figure  5.3.  German  map  of  Alderney  produced  in  1941  (after  AM  A  00/122/10) 


Figure  5.4.  Home  Forces  Mop  of  Alderney  produced  in  1943,  showing  the 
considerable  construction  that  had  already  taken  place  on  the  island  (after  JAS 
L/D/25/G/1A) 

Figure  5.5.  Map  produced  in  1944  by  M.1.19  showing  the  scale  of  the  Occupation  sites 
believed  to  have  existed  on  Alderney  (annotated  version  by  the  author  based  on 
original  in  PRO  WO106/5248B) 

Figure  5.6.  Newspaper  accounts  regarding  the  atrocities  on  Alderney 

Figure  5.7.  Survey  areas  examined  on  Alderney  (shown  in  red,  base  map  adapted 
from  Google  2011) 

Figure  5.8.  Camps  located  on  Alderney  according  to  a  survey  by  M.1.19  carried  out  in 
1944  (annotated  version  by  the  author  based  on  original  in  PRO  WO106/5248B) 

Figure  5.9.  Structures  located  on  Alderney  that  were  taken  over  by  the  Germans  as 
part  of  the  Occupation  infrastructure  (based  on  a  comparison  of  historic  maps  and  a 
survey  by  M.1.19  carried  out  in  1944;  annotated  version  by  the  author  based  on 
original  in  PRO  WO106/5248B).  See  Appendix  5.1  for  the  key 

Figure  5.10.  Sites  recorded  during  walkover  survey  on  Longy  Common  (adapted  from 
Google  2011) 

Figure  5.11.  The  only  plan  of  Lager  Norderney  that  has  been  published  to  date,  based 
on  post-demolition  aerial  images  (after  Davenport  2003:106) 

Figure  5.12.  Map  regression  showing  the  site  of  Lager  Norderney  and  its  environs 

Figure  5.13.  Annotations  of  aerial  images  showing  the  development  of  Lager 
Norderney  (based  on  ACIU  MF  C0809;  ACIU  MF  C0813;  ACIU  MF  C1479) 

Figure  5.14.  Plan  of  features  identified  during  the  survey  of  Lager  Norderney,  overlaid 
onto  a  modern  aerial  photograph  (after  Alderney  Wildlife  Trust) 

Figure  5.15.  Plan  of  features  identified  during  the  survey  of  Lager  Norderney,  overlaid 
onto  a  contemporary  aerial  photograph  (after  RCAHMS:  National  Collection  of  Aerial 
Photography  /  aerial,  rcahms.  gov.  uk) 

Figure  5.16.  Resistance  survey  data  for  Lager  Norderney 

Figure  5.17.  The  location  of  the  resistance  survey  at  Lager  Norderney,  (top)  and  the 
interpretation  plan  of  the  results  (bottom)  overlaid  onto  a  modern  aerial  image  (after 
Alderney  Wildlife  Trust) 


Figure  5.18.  The  location  of  the  resistance  survey  at  Lager  Norderney,  (top)  and  the 
interpretation  plan  of  the  results  (bottom)  overlaid  onto  a  contemporary  aerial 
photograph  taken  in  1943  (after  after  RCAHMS:  National  Collection  of  Aerial 
Photography  /  aerial,  rcahms.  gov.  uk) 

Figure  5.19.  Contemporary  aerial  image  of  Norderney  overlaid  onto  a  modern  aerial 
photograph  (aerial  images  used  with  permission  of  Alderney  Wildlife  Trust  and 
RCAFIMS:  National  Collection  of  Aerial  Photography  /  aerial.rcahms.gov.uk) 

Figure  5.20.  Digital  Terrain  Models  of  Lager  Norderney  based  on  DGPS  elevation  data 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


1.1.  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

History  now  records  that  the  Holocaust  was  a  European-wide  event  that  affected,  and 
continues  to  affect,  the  lives  of  countless  individuals  across  the  world.  These  atrocities, 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  thesis  include  all  forms  of  persecution  undertaken  by  the 
Nazis  during  their  occupation  of  Europe,  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  over  eleven  million  people 
and  irreversibly  altered  the  geographic,  political  and  demographic  map  of  the  world  (Gilbert 
2002;  Figure  1.1).  However,  whilst  clearly  defined  historical  narratives  exist  (Lang  1999),  in 
most  European  countries  the  Holocaust  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  considered  in  terms  of 
its  surviving  buried  remains  and  landscapes.  Although  many  sites  of  the  Holocaust  have  been 
designated  memorials  or  museums,  the  majority  have  not  been  examined  archaeologically. 
As  such,  they  are  still  ill-defined  and  only  partially  understood  from  both  spatial  and 
structural  points  of  view,  with  evidence  of  their  existence  relying  substantially  on  witness 
accounts  and  documentary  sources.  Additionally,  thousands  of  sites  across  Europe  remain 
unmarked,  whilst  the  locations  of  others  have  been  forgotten  altogether.  Given  the  social 
and  political  magnitude  of  the  events  represented  by  these  sites,  it  is  astonishing  that  so 
many  lie  unrecorded,  neglected,  misunderstood,  or  are  simply  being  allowed  to  pass  into 
anonymity.  With  the  passage  of  time,  hundreds  of  these  sites  will  be  unlocated  and 
thousands  of  victims  unremembered  by  even  the  simplest  of  memorials;  thus  there  is  an 
immediate  need  to  locate,  record  and  commemorate  these  sites. 
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This  thesis  explores  the  untapped  potential  and  implications  of  Holocaust  archaeology.  The 


interdisciplinary  approach  taken  is  based  on  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  resonance  that 
the  Holocaust  still  has  in  modern  society,  in  terms  of  political  and  social  impact,  religious 
thought  and  a  desire  by  various  groups  to  influence  and  claim  so-called  ownership  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  it  is  stressed  that  the  history  of  Holocaust  sites  did  not  end  with  their 
abandonment  or  the  collapse  of  the  Nazi  regime.  Therefore,  it  is  argued  that,  when  this  is 
acknowledged  during  archaeological  surveys,  it  is  possible  to  derive  as  much  about  the 
cultural  memory  of  these  events  and  cognitive  processes  that  have  shaped  landscape 
formation,  as  the  surviving  remnants  of  camps,  execution  sites  and  other  features  associated 
with  this  period.  As  well  as  assessing  the  broader  temporal  scope  of  these  sites,  the  wider 
extent  of  Holocaust  landscapes  in  spatial  terms  should  be  considered.  Sites,  and  their 
subsequent  analysis,  should  not  be  restricted  by  boundaries  of  camps,  apparent  extents  of 
graves  or  walls  of  ghettos;  instead  it  should  be  recognised  that  the  impact  of  these 
landscapes  transcends  geographical  boundaries  and  they  form  part  of  a  wider  network  of 
sites  (Gilbert  1999). 

The  non-invasive  methodology  implemented  focuses  on  the  complementary  use  of  historical 
and  archaeological  data  at  case  study  sites;  documentary,  cartographic,  aerial 
reconnaissance,  topographic  and  geophysical  data  are  assimilated,  allowing  the  sites  to  be 
addressed  not  only  in  terms  of  their  scientific  and  historical  value,  but  also  as  places  of 
remembrance  and  religious  significance.  The  integration  of  these  data  types  demonstrates 
the  potential  of  Holocaust  archaeology  to  enrich  heritage  and  education  programmes  in  the 
future;  the  physical  nature  of  the  evidence  provides  a  more  tangible  and  potent  reminder  of 
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these  events  for  future  generations.  By  utilizing  case  studies  that  demonstrate  the  breadth 


of  features  within  Holocaust  landscapes,  this  thesis  challenges  many  of  the  widely  held 
perceptions  of  this  period,  including:  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  physical  remains,  the 
survivability  of  archaeological  material  and  the  notion  that  the  Holocaust  was  solely  an 
Eastern  European  phenomenon  centred  around  the  death  camps.  By  demonstrating  the 
success  of  this  methodology  at  a  sample  of  sites,  this  research  is  intended  to  provide  a 
platform  for  further  academic  work  focused  on  recording  and  preserving  the  sites  of  the 
Holocaust,  and  a  socially  relevant  dataset  for  studies  of  this  event.  World  War  II  and  sites  of 
modern  conflict,  as  a  whole. 
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Note:  The  camps  have  been  classified  according  to  their  predominant  function.  Many  camps  had  sub-camps 
which  fell  under  a  different  category  e.g.  many  of  the  concentration  camps  had  sub-camps  where  forced 
labour  took  place. 


Figure  1.1.  The  main  camps  operated  by  the  Nazis  from  1933  to  1945  (adapted  from  Yad  Vashem  2007;  United  States  Holocaust  Museum  2008  and  Beech  2000) 
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1.2.  CONTEXTUALISING  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  APPROACHES 


Whilst  these  events  are,  sadly,  not  the  only  acts  of  genocide  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
recent  past,  the  Holocaust  can  be  seen  as  a  unique  period  in  world  history,  in  terms  of  its 
scale,  the  number  of  countries  involved  and  the  variety  of  ethnic,  racial  and  social  groups 
that  were  affected  (Davidowitz  1990).  The  latter  range  from  survivors  and  victims'  families  to 
modern  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  which  the  atrocities  occurred.  Consequently, 
the  Holocaust  poses  a  unique  set  of  questions  to  both  scholars  and  the  public  alike;  almost 
everyone  knows  about  the  events  and  as  many  have  opinions  concerning  them.  Whilst  some 
people  consider  them  part  of  their  identity,  others  feel  that  this  dark  part  of  the  past  should 
not  be  made  into  a  tourist  attraction.  Others  feel  little  connection  to  events  that  happened 
outside  of  their  lifetime;  some  people  have  a  cultural  affiliation,  others,  such  as  the  Jewish 
community,  may  feel  a  religious  connection;  for  some  people  these  sites  represent  areas  of 
reflection  and  commemoration,  for  others  they  are  merely  dilapidated  remains  of  a  distant 
past  located  within  forests  or  housing  developments.  These  opinions  will  also  change  based 
on  modern  political  events,  the  commitment  of  national  bodies  and  local  councils  to  heritage 
management,  and  multiple  other  social  factors  (Smith  2007;  Baker  1988;  Marrus  2000). 

One  of  the  key  challenges  for  modern  scholars  is  reconciling  these  different  opinions  in  order 
to  pass  on  knowledge  to  future  generations  in  a  way  that  does  not  upset  or  offend  others 
(Council  of  Europe  2005).  Whilst  historians  (Roth  2005;  Kushner  2006),  artists  (Lang  2000), 
psychologists  (Raalte  etal  2007;  Kellerman  2001),  and  educationalists  (Short  and  Reid  2004; 
Davies  2000)  have  formulated  approaches  that  balance  these  considerations,  given  the 
longevity  of  research  in  these  areas,  similar  practices  for  the  study  of  the  archaeological 
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remains  of  this  period  have  not  yet  been  established.  In  the  past,  some  archaeological 


projects  have  faced  criticism  for  failing  to  account  for  the  beliefs  of  affected  groups  and  this 
has  undoubtedly  impacted  upon  the  number  of  subsequent  projects  undertaken  (Weiss 
2003;  Gross  2004).  The  methodology  utilised  in  this  study  had  such  considerations  at  its  core 
and  the  ethics  involved  in  archaeological  examinations  of  this  period  will  be  addressed. 

1.3.  PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  examination  of  Holocaust  sites  is  not  virgin  territory  and,  since  the  Second  World  War,  a 
number  of  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  war  crimes  perpetrated  during  the  Holocaust 
have  taken  place. 


1.3.1.  LEGAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

Early  investigations  of  Holocaust  sites  were  undertaken  immediately  after  the  war  by 
specially  assembled  war  crimes  commissions,  which  usually  comprised  of  medico-legal 
professionals  tasked  with  the  collection  of  evidence  for  the  conviction  of  the  perpetrators 
(IMTN  1947;  Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  German  War  Crimes  in  Poland 
1982;  Profatilov  1945;  Plate  1.1).  Given  the  scale  of  the  events,  and  the  fact  that  forensic 
anthropological  and  archaeological  methods  had  not  been  developed  at  this  time,  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  verifying  that  the  camps  and  graves  existed,  rather  than  detailed 
investigation  (Arad  et  al  1999;  IMTN  1947).  A  few  isolated  attempts  were  made  after  this 
immediate  post-war  period  to  locate  further  graves  as  a  result  of  legal  proceedings  or 
repatriation  programs.  Work  by  Mant  (1950)  and  the  Mission  de  Recherche  (Rosensaft  1979) 
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in  the  1950s,  in  Serniki  in  the  Ukraine  in  1990  (Bevan  1994),  and  in  Jedwabne  in  Poland  in 


2002  (Gross  2004)  have  perhaps  been  the  most  high  profile.  In  the  latter  two  cases, 
archaeologists  were  employed,  although  political  and  judicial  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
their  work  (Bevan  1994;  Gross  2004). 


Plate  1.1.  An  examination  of  corpses  after  exhumation  in  Valmiera,  Latvia  (after  YV 1868/10) 

1.3.2.  HISTORICAL  DATABASES  AND  SITE  RECOGNITION 

A  number  of  important  surveys  have  been  undertaken  which  have  sought  to  create 
databases  of  sites.  Some  of  these  projects  have  been  solely  desk-based  in  nature  (USHMM 
2009;  Yad  Vashem  2009),  whilst  others  have  been  field  projects  that  have  logged  locations. 
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brief  histories  and  current  site  conditions  as  part  of  wider  surveys  of  Jewish  heritage  (Gruber 


and  Myers  1995;  US  Commission  2005;  International  Jewish  Cemetery  Project  2010).  All  of 
the  above  have  focused  on  site  recognition  and  identification  at  a  basic  level;  they  have 
presented  the  sites  as  isolated  entities,  as  opposed  to  assessing  them  as  part  of  a  wider 
landscape  context  and  making  cross-site  comparisons. 

Whilst  these  surveys  make  a  significant  contribution  to  knowledge  about  the  Holocaust,  only 
two  surveys  of  this  nature  have  progressed  to  more  detailed  examination  of  the  physical 
remains,  both  of  which  have  been  undertaken  by  Father  Patrick  Desbois.  Both  projects  are 
aimed  at  locating  mass  graves  of  this  period  through  the  collection  of  witness  testimony, 
historical  research  and  site  visits,  the  first  in  the  Ukraine  (Desbois  2008)  and  the  second  in 
the  Ukraine,  Belarus,  Poland  and  Russia  (Yahad  In-Unum  2011).  Archaeological  expertise  was 
sought  during  the  former  project,  although  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  overall  number  of 
excavations  were  carried  out  under  such  supervision  (Memorial  de  la  Shoah  2007).  Given 
that  the  second  project  is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  unclear  how  many  sites,  if  any,  will  be  examined 
archaeologically.  Although  these  surveys  represent  the  most  comprehensive  investigations 
of  Holocaust  sites  to  date,  in  light  of  the  development  of  forensic  archaeological  techniques, 
it  is  unclear  why  archaeology  has  not  been  more  integral  during  project  designs  for  proposed 
examinations  of  Holocaust  sites  (Hunter  and  Cox  2005). 


1.3.3.  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PROJECTS 

The  assessment  of  a  Holocaust  site  using  archaeological  methods,  for  reasons  unconnected 
to  judicial  proceedings,  did  not  take  place  until  the  late  1980s.  The  growing  number  of 
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projects  that  have  taken  place  since  collectively  demonstrate  the  potential  of  surviving 


remains  to  reveal  new  insights  into  this  period.  However,  an  assessment  of  these  projects 
indicates  that  their  geographical  distribution  remains  a  reflection  of  political  circumstances, 
societal  developments  and  attitudes  towards  the  sites  themselves. 

In  Germany,  the  political  commitment  to  recording  sites  from  this  period  is  reflected  in  the 
excavations  at  concentration  camps  Buchenwald  (Hirte  2000),  Ravensbruck  (Antkowiak 
2000),  Dachau  (David  2001),  Flossenburg  (Ibel  2002),  Bergen-Belsen  (Assendorp  2003)  and 
Sachsenhausen  (Theune  2010);  at  sub-camps  Rathenow  (Antkowiak  and  Volker  2000)  and 
Witten-Annen  (Isenberg  1995);  at  the  forced  labour  camp  at  Grol$  Schonebeck  (Grothe 
2006);  and  at  the  execution  site  of  Herberthausen  (David  2003).  Many  of  these  projects  have 
been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  using  the  material  generated  in  'political  education1  and  a 
number  of  considerable  finds  databases  in  particular  have  been  created  for  that  purpose 
(Theune  2010;  Theune  2011;  Hirte  2000).  The  extent  of  the  commitment  to  recording 
Holocaust  sites  is  reflected  in  a  more  unusual  case  presented  by  Fiedler  et  al  (2009)  who 
located  the  former  position  of  mass  graves  in  Stuttgart  over  sixty  years  after  the  bodies  had 
been  exhumed.  Using  a  combination  of  aerial  photographic  analysis,  coring  and  excavation, 
the  investigators  were  able  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  the  former  mass  grave  that  had 
previously  contained  sixty-six  bodies,  thus  allowing  the  local  community  to  erect  a  memorial 
at  the  site  (Fiedler  et  al  2009).  A  similar,  recent  pledge  to  examine  Holocaust  sites  using 
archaeological  methods  can  be  seen  in  Austria,  where  excavations  have  been  conducted  at 
the  former  Euthanasia  hospital  at  Hartheim  (Klimesch  2002)  and  concentration  camp 
Mauthausen  (Theune  2010;  Artner  et  al  2004;  Figure  1.2). 
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Figure  1.2.  Ground  Penetrating  Radar  survey  of  one  of  the  gas  chambers  at  Mauthausen  (after 

Theune  2010:7  and  Archaeo  Prospections) 

A  smaller  number  of  projects  have  been  undertaken  in  Poland,  all  of  which  have  centred  on 
the  extermination  camps.  In  the  late  1980s,  museum  curator  Pawlicka-Nowak  carried  out 
excavations  at  Chelmno  to  define  the  locations  of  barracks  and  crematoria,  and  to  identify 
personal  effects  of  the  prisoners  (Pawlicka-Nowak  2004a  and  2004b;  Golden  2003).  As  a 
result  of  the  planned  redevelopment  of  the  memorial,  excavation  and  coring  were 
undertaken  at  Betzec  by  Kola  and  thirty-three  mass  graves  were  located  (Kola  2000;  O'Neil 
1998;  O'Neil  and  Tregenza  2006;  Figure  1.3).  This  project  highlighted  the  fact  that  not  all  of 
the  victims'  bodies  were  cremated  as  the  historical  accounts  suggest,  something  which 
clearly  has  implications  for  the  examination  of  other  sites  (Kola  2000).  However,  the 
methods  failed  to  account  for  the  need  to  prevent  disturbance  to  human  remains,  as 
stipulated  by  Jewish  Halacha  Law,  and  this  resulted  in  the  significance  of  the  work  being 
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overshadowed  by  the  considerable  opposition  presented  to  it  (Weiss  2003).  Research  at 


Sobibor  by  Kola  (2001)  and  by  a  German  geophysical  company  (Friends  of  Sobibor 
Remembrance  2006;  pers.  comm.  Yoram  Hamai)  has  been  built  on  by  the  Under  Sobibor 
project,  undertaken  by  a  team  from  Ben  Guirion  University  in  Israel  (Under  Sobibor  2008). 
This  investigation  sought  to  define  the  nature  of  the  structures  that  survive  from  this  camp 
and  has  demonstrated  inconsistencies  between  the  historical  accounts  and  the  physical 
evidence  uncovered  (Gilead  et  al  2009).  Recently  announced  projects  at  Stutthof  (Paris 
2011)  and  Auschwitz-Birkenau  (pers.  comm.  Wrzosek)  demonstrate  an  emerging 
acknowledgement  in  Poland  of  the  potential  of  archaeology  to  provide  new  evidence  for  this 
period.  In  recent  years,  a  handful  of  projects  have  emerged  elsewhere  in  Europe: 
excavations  have  recently  been  completed  at  Amersfoort  and  Westerbork  in  The 
Netherlands  (Schute  and  Wijnen  2010,  pers.  comm.  Schute),  surveys  of  the  sites  pertaining 
to  the  Atlantic  Wall  are  being  undertaken  in  Norway  (Jasinski  2011),  remote  sensing  of  mass 
graves  has  been  undertaken  in  Croatia  (Babic  et  al  2000)  and  a  series  of  mass  grave 
excavations  were  undertaken  by  Wright  (1995)  in  the  Ukraine. 
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Figure  1.3.  Results  of  the  coring  carried  out  at  Befzec  (after Kola  2000:70) 


A  Europe-wide  trend  that  can  be  acknowledged  is  that  the  search  and  recovery  of  mass 
graves  of  the  Holocaust  has  rarely  been  undertaken  by  archaeologists  and  the  majority  of 
investigations  have  been  as  a  result  of  serendipitous  discoveries,  due  to  anthropogenic  or 
natural  landscape  modification.  Often,  the  bodies  are  removed  quickly  by  non-specialists, 
thus  the  significance  of  the  context  in  which  they  were  found  is  not  considered,  and  rarely  is 
anthropological  analysis  of  the  bones  undertaken  (Susa  2007;  International  Herald  Tribune 
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2007).  Where  archaeologists  have  been  involved,  this  has  often  been  under  restrictions  of 


extreme  time  pressure;  there  is  little  time  for  desk-based  research,  limited  recording  is 
permitted  and,  in  the  haste  of  recovery,  damage  may  be  caused  to  the  remains  (The 
Guardian  2009).  Not  only  does  this  deny  the  victims  the  dignified  treatment  they  deserve 
but  valuable  information  about  the  events  which  resulted  in  their  deaths  is  being  lost. 
Additionally,  only  the  discovery,  rather  than  the  actual  results  themselves,  have  been 
published,  and  this  is  usually  in  the  media  as  opposed  to  academic  literature  (BBC  2007;  De 
Spiegel  2006). 

In  a  recent  article,  Theune  (2011:10)  suggested  the  upsurge  in  archaeological  projects 
pertaining  to  the  Holocaust  stems  from  the  fact  that  'the  offices  for  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments  recognise  the  importance  of  these  places  and  sites  and  carry  out  excavations 
when  necessary,  as  is  done  at  sites  of  older  periods'.  This  citation  highlights  several 
important  points. 

Firstly,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  excavation  and  all  of  the  projects  to  date  can  be  seen  to  have 
centred  on  this.  Some  of  the  more  recent  projects  have  utilised  geophysical  survey  (Fiedler 
et  al  2009;  Gilead  et  al  2009;  Theune  2010)  but  the  full  potential  of  these  methods  has  rarely 
been  acknowledged.  Indeed,  Gilead  etal  (2009)  have  suggested  that  sites  where  excavation 
is  not  permitted  due  to  Halacha  Law  cannot  benefit  from  archaeological  work,  thus  further 
failing  to  recognise  the  value  of  non-invasive  methods. 
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Secondly,  the  term  'when  necessary'  (Theune  2011:10)  alludes  to  the  fact  that  many 


investigations  of  Holocaust  sites  to  date  have  been  reactive  responses,  either  to  the 
redevelopment  of  memorial  sites  (e.g.  Schute  and  Wijnen  2010)  or  in  light  of  impending 
anthropogenic  threats  (e.g.  The  Guardian  2009  and  International  Herald  Tribune  2007). 
Whilst  important  findings  have  emerged  from  such  projects,  there  is  a  need  to  bring  studies 
of  the  Holocaust  in  line  with  other  areas  within  the  remit  of  archaeology  and  have  a  parallel 
programme  of  research  coupled  with  a  systematic  search  for  the  graves  of  victims. 

Thirdly,  whilst  Theune's  assertion  may  be  true  in  Germany  and  Austria,  as  shown  above, 
there  is  considerable  diversity  in  approaches  to  sites  of  the  Holocaust  throughout  Europe 
and,  in  the  majority  of  countries,  these  sites  are  far  from  treated  as  equals  to  their  ancient 
counterparts.  The  lack  of  a  legislative  infrastructure  to  support  the  recording  of  sites  from 
this  period  has  also  resulted  in  other  political,  social  and  religious  issues  dictating  the  extent 
of  archaeological  investigations.  To  return  again  to  Fiedler  et  al's  (2009:34)  work,  whilst  at 
this  site  it  was  deemed  important  to  locate  empty  graves  and  the  local  community  'wished 
to  erect  a  monument  in  memory  of  those  dark  times  in  German  history',  this  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  other  places,  where  even  identifying  unknown  mass  graves  still  containing 
human  remains  is  not  deemed  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  (Kuwatek  2008). 

Therefore,  whilst  the  literature  concerning  projects  in  Germany  and  Austria  represent 
valuable  contributions  to  knowledge  of  this  period,  it  does  not  allude  to  the  complexity  of 
undertaking  archaeological  work  across  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Most  importantly  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  projects  elsewhere  have  failed  to  address  the  aforementioned 
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issues  directly,  has  resulted  in  a  situation  whereby  a  consideration  of  the  ethical 


implications,  religious  obligations  and  other  restraints  to  fieldwork  have  not  been  considered 
(see  Chapter  2).  Similarly,  the  potential  of  such  a  consideration  to  reveal  valuable 
information  about  the  post-Holocaust  history  of  the  sites  has  not  been  acknowledged. 
Finally,  given  the  number  of  Holocaust  sites  across  Europe,  the  number  of  archaeological 
investigations  can  still  be  seen  to  be  limited. 


1.3.4.  HOLOCAUST  HERITAGE  LITERATURE 

The  limited  number  of  publications  relating  to  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  stands 
in  contrast  to  the  abundance  of  literature  published  in  recent  years  within  the  disciplines  of 
conflict  and  public  archaeology,  and  heritage  studies  concerning  this  period.  This  literature 
has  focused  on  the  implications  of  so-called  'dark  tourism'  (Lennon  and  Foley  2000; 
Ashworth  2003),  'hot  interpretation'  (Uzzell  1989),  the  reasons  why  sites  should  be 
maintained  (Myers  2008)  and  approaches  to  them  within  heritage  frameworks  (Beech  2000), 
as  well  as  the  educational  potential  of  archaeological  heritage  (Darmamin  and  Mootz  2006). 
Beech  (2002:200)  has  explored  the  issues  that  may  arise  at  such  sites  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
'the  camp  meets  the  needs  of  two  groups  of  visitors  with  totally  different  motivations. ..those 
who  suffered  personal  loss  as  a  result  of  what  happened  at  the  camp. ..[and]  those  who  lack 
a  personal  connection'.  Myers  (2007:243)  has  also  considered  this  theme,  suggesting  a 
'historical  archaeological'  approach,  which  considers  not  only  the  landscapes  of  the 
Holocaust  themselves  but  also  the  implications  of  such  research,  the  relevance  of  these  sites 
for  modern  society  and  how  we  should  continue  to  address  them  within  European  heritage 
studies.  Jacobs  (2004)  considered  the  'profane  to  the  sacred'  at  concentration  camps,  whilst 
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Young  (1994)  and  Marrus  (2000)  both  addressed  the  significance  of  history  and  memory  at 


memorial  sites.  Other  important  papers  have  emerged  over  the  last  few  decades  that  have 
also  addressed  the  various  attitudes  to  sites  of  National  Socialism,  including  a  consideration 
of  the  former  Gestapo,  SA  and  SS  headquarters  in  Berlin  (Baker  1988),  and  the  subsequent 
Holocaust  memorial  built  at  this  site  (Knischewski  and  Spittler  in  2007).  Similarly,  scholars 
have  begun  to  consider  the  authenticity  and  experience  of  the  Holocaust  camps,  coinciding 
with  efforts  by  some  museums  and  memorials  to  redevelop  their  heritage  provision  (Van  der 
Laarse  2008). 

1.4.  BASIS  OF  STUDY 

Despite  the  contributions  that  previous  investigations  have  made,  the  full  extent  of  the 
archaeological  remains  of  the  Holocaust  has  not  been  fully  realised.  Previous  research  has 
failed  to  see  the  emergence  of  a  robust  methodology  that  satisfies  the  scientific,  historical, 
ethical  and  commemorative  demands  of  the  study  of  the  Holocaust  (see  Chapter  2),  nor  has 
it  seen  the  merits  of  archaeological  research  of  this  period  being  widely  accepted.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  investigations  have  resulted  in  exactly  the  opposite  situation  (Weiss  2003). 
Previous  work  has  either  focused  on  the  verification  of  site  locations,  excavation  or  an 
assessment  of  public  approaches  to  Holocaust  sites  and  cultural  memory.  No  single 
investigation  has  incorporated  historical,  archaeological  and  ethical  aspects  into  its 
methodology  and  none  of  the  projects  undertaken  by  archaeologists  have  utilised  the 
diverse  range  of  up-to-date,  non-invasive  methods  that  are  employed  as  standard  practice  in 
many  archaeological  and  forensic  archaeological  investigations  (Hunter  and  Cox  2005).  There 
has  never  been  an  archaeological  study  that  moves  away  from  single  site  interpretation. 
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General  trends  about  the  nature  of  Holocaust  archaeology  have  not  been  derived,  whilst 


cross-site  comparisons  have  not  been  made.  In  light  of  the  small  number  of  projects  that 
have  been  undertaken.  Holocaust  deniers  have  often  attempted  to  use  archaeology,  or  lack 
thereof,  to  suggest  that  these  events  never  happened  (Irving  2000).  Consequently,  there  is  a 
need  to  develop  a  discipline  of  Holocaust  archaeology  and  to  provide  the  physical  evidence 
and  published  accounts  to  dilute  the  saturation  of  revisionist  claims  in  popular  media. 

To  summarise,  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  Holocaust  survive  as  a  testament  to  the 
suffering  of  the  victims  and  a  source  of  evidence  of  the  actions  of  the  perpetrators,  the 
investigation  of  which  has  the  potential  to  contribute  to  both  national  and  international 
histories  of  this  period,  and  its  aftermath.  The  aims  of  the  research  are  as  follows: 

AIM  1:  To  analyse  the  variety  of  social,  political,  ethical  and  religious  factors  impacting  upon 
successful  archaeological  investigations  of  Holocaust  sites; 

AIM  2.  To  devise  a  suitable  interdisciplinary  methodology  based  on  these  factors  and  recent 
advances  within  forensic  and  conflict  archaeology,  and  heritage  studies; 

AIM  3.  To  apply  this  methodology  at  selected  sites  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  potential  to 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  Holocaust  landscapes,  both  in  terms  of  their 
contemporary  and  post-abandonment  histories; 
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AIM  4.  To  demonstrate  the  diversity  of  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  throughout 


Europe  and  to  highlight  the  forgotten  narratives  of  this  period. 

1.5.  SCOPE  OF  STUDY 

1.5.1.  SITES  SELECTED 

Thousands  of  sites  pertaining  to  the  Holocaust  remain  unrecorded  and  neglected  throughout 
Europe.  Whilst  it  is  equally  as  important  to  protect  and  survey  each  of  these  sites,  and 
although  this  study  will  consider  a  geographically  diverse  range  of  examples,  detailed 
fieldwork  will  only  be  undertaken  at  two  sites:  the  former  extermination  camp  Treblinka  in 
Poland,  and  the  complex  of  camps  and  associated  sites  on  the  island  of  Alderney  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  latter  was  selected  given  that  the  Holocaust  is  considered  to  include  all 
forms  of  persecution  undertaken  by  the  Nazis,  not  just  the  extermination  of  victims  in  the 
extermination  and  concentration  camps.  These  sites  are  intended  to  reflect  general  trends 
prevalent  across  Europe,  with  an  emphasis  on  providing  new  insights  into  relatively  well- 
known  sites  and  revealing  lesser  known  aspects  of  history  and  the  experiences  of  the  victims 
at  more  discrete  locations.  This  will  hopefully  provide  significant  new  information  about  the 
areas  in  question,  whilst  providing  a  platform  for  further  research  at  other  sites  in  the 
future. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  sites  were  selected  because  they  are  not  fully  understood.  Neither 
has  been  adequately  mapped  and  there  are  many  questions  outstanding  regarding  the 
locations  of  individual  features.  Unmarked  burial  sites  may  exist  in  both  locations,  despite 
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claims  that  all  of  the  graves  have  either  been  marked  or  exhumed  (Muzeum  Walki  I 


M^czeristwa  wTreblince  2011;  PRO  F0371/100916).  Similarly,  both  sites  were  reportedly 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  upon  abandonment  (Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of 
German  Crimes  in  Poland  1946;  Davenport  2003),  yet  preliminary  site  inspections  revealed 
that  material  remains  of  structures  were  likely  to  exist.  As  will  be  demonstrated  through 
other  examples  provided  throughout  this  thesis,  this  is  probably  the  case  for  thousands  of 
other  sites  across  Europe;  thus  this  work  will  demonstrate  future  potential. 

The  diversity  of  Holocaust  sites  across  Europe,  in  terms  of  site  type,  size,  function  and 
survivability,  will  be  highlighted.  The  sites  in  Poland  are  located  in  the  country  that  is 
perhaps  most  widely  seen  as  having  been  affected  by  the  Holocaust  and  Treblinka 
represents  one  of  the  main  death  camps  from  this  period  (Gross  1979;  Gilbert  2002).  In 
contrast,  the  sites  in  Alderney  lie  within  a  country  where  it  is  often  believed  the  Holocaust 
did  not  reach,  yet  where  an  SS  camp,  labour  camps  and  hundreds  of  associated  sites  were 
located  (Holocaust  Task  Force  2006).  Whilst  Treblinka  is  established  as  a  tourist  attraction, 
the  archaeological  remains  at  these  sites  have  never  been  examined.  On  Alderney,  the  sites 
are  unmarked  and,  whilst  the  locations  of  some  features  are  known,  others  have  not  been 
identified. 

One  of  the  main  aims  of  this  research  is  to  demonstrate  the  diversity  of  the  Holocaust 
throughout  Europe,  something  which  is  reflected  in  the  breadth  of  examples  given  and  the 
locations  of  the  sites  selected  for  detailed  fieldwork.  Whilst  archaeological  survey  can 
provide  evidence  that  is  complementary  to  historical  data,  emphasis  has  also  been  placed  on 
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revealing  new  insights  into  lesser  known  aspects  of  the  Holocaust;  for  example,  the  diversity 


of  burials  during  this  period,  new  aspects  of  the  experiences  of  the  prisoners  and  labourers, 
particularly  as  part  of  the  'Death  through  work'  policy,  Jewish  experiences  in  Western 
Europe,  the  actions  of  the  perpetrators,  the  post-war  deconstruction  of  the  extermination 
and  labour  camps  and  the  subsequent  survivability  of  the  remains.  This  thesis  sets  out  to 
challenge  what  we  think  we  know  about  the  Holocaust  and  demonstrate  that,  without  the 
physical  evidence  provided  through  archaeological  survey,  we  only  have  part  of  the  story. 
Knowledge  about  the  sites  selected  for  this  study  varies  considerably;  whilst  most  people 
know  the  name  Treblinka,  few  know  where  it  is  located  (Glazar  1999;  Jacobs  2004).  The  sites 
on  Alderney  are  not  widely  known  and  none  are  well  marked.  Whilst  many  would  claim  to 
"know"  what  happened  at  Treblinka,  often  making  generalised  assumptions  about  all  of  the 
victims  being  cremated  and  the  camp  being  totally  destroyed  (Gilbert  2002;  Mtynarczyk 
2004),  with  regards  to  Alderney,  some  people  are  not  aware  of  its  existence  or  function, 
whilst  others  make  claims  about  systematic  extermination  comparable  to  Auschwitz  (pers. 
comm.  Alderney  Society;  Freeman-Keel  1995).  Consequently,  these  sites  will  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  the  archaeological  evidence  corroborates  or  refutes  historical  thought. 

The  attitudes  towards  the  sites  selected  are  also  diverse  and  demonstrate  the  issues  that 
archaeologists  concerned  with  the  recording  of  the  remains  of  the  Holocaust  need  to  be 
aware  of.  Political,  social,  ethical  and  religious  factors  have  shaped  the  ways  in  which  the 
sites  have  been  treated  to  date  and  certainly  impacted  upon  the  application  of 
archaeological  techniques.  The  diversity  in  approaches  to  Holocaust  heritage  in  government 
policy,  academic  literature  and  on-site  interpretation  will  also  be  demonstrated  by  the  sites 
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selected  for  detailed  study,  post-abandonment  narratives  will  be  derived  and  affected 


communities  acknowledged.  Given  the  diverse  range  of  national  and  religious  groups 
affected,  the  opinions  of  individuals  and  groups  from  across  the  world  will  be  considered. 
Similarly,  both  of  the  main  sites  examined  are  remote,  the  majority  of  victims  or  those 
imprisoned  there  coming  from  across  Europe.  Thus,  important  questions  will  be  raised  over 
sustainable  heritage  management  for  the  future,  something  which  will  be  relevant  for 
countless  other  locations. 

1.5.2.  METHODOLOGY 

This  research  will  focus  upon  the  search  for  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust,  utilizing  a 
range  of  state-of-the-art  techniques  and  research  tools  drawn  from  archaeology,  conflict 
studies,  history,  forensic  science,  geography  and  social  anthropology.  No  excavation  or  other 
intrusive  activity  will  be  undertaken,  thus  the  remains  will  be  identified,  recorded  and  will  be 
left  undisturbed. 

The  intention  of  this  project  is  not  to  suggest  that  non-intrusive  methods  should  replace 
excavation  or  that  these  methods  will  be  applicable  to  all  sites  pertaining  to  the  Holocaust. 
However,  by  demonstrating  the  benefits  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach  and  the  individual 
merits  of  each  of  the  techniques  used,  it  is  the  intention  to  suggest  that,  in  cases  where 
excavation  is  not  permitted,  required  or  wanted,  there  are  alternative  means  to  gaining 
substantial  information  about  buried  remains.  By  focusing  on  these  methods  as  part  of  this 
study,  it  will  ensure  that  they  are  thoroughly  tested  at  a  diverse  range  of  sites  and  the  issues 
with  their  use  will  be  thoroughly  explored.  Predominantly,  this  research  is  aimed  at  raising 
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awareness  of  these  methods;  it  will  show  that  excavation  is  no  longer  the  only  option  and 


that  the  combined  use  of  non-intrusive  methods  should  be  considered  more  often  in  the 
future,  either  as  standalone  methods  or  to  narrow  down  large  search  areas  to  permit 
targeted  excavation. 

1.6.  POTENTIAL  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

In  addition  to  the  issues  highlighted  above,  there  exist  several  other  justifications  for  future 
work  at  Holocaust  sites  centred  on  the  potential  of  the  evidence  derived  through  the  use  of 
archaeological  methods  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  this  period.  Throughout  this 
thesis,  it  will  be  argued  that  archaeological  approaches  can  offer  new  insights  into  the 
events  that  are  not  available  through  other  means. 

1.6.1.  HISTORY,  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  CULTURAL  MEMORY 

There  is  a  tendency  for  people  to  perceive  archaeology  as  dealing  with  ancient  and  long- 
gone  societies,  a  dark  and  unexplored  past  veiled  in  mystery.  Consequently,  as  Schofield 
(2009:408)  points  out,  we  often  think  we  know  the  most  about  the  recent  past  and,  for  that 
exact  reason,  we  often  don't;  'what  some  consider  'familiar'  is  perhaps  the  least  familiar  of 
all  the  periods  we  study'.  There  are  many  important  reasons,  however,  why  we  should 
consider  recent  events  (in  particular  recent  conflicts)  from  an  archaeological  perspective. 
Holocaust  sites  not  only  act  as  memorials  to  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  whether  or  not 
they  are  actively  maintained  as  commemoration  sites,  but  they  also  remain  as  physical 
reminders  of  the  suffering  and  horrors  of  this  period  in  our  history  (Beech  2002). 
Archaeological  research  has  the  potential  to  bring  these  often  neglected  and  ill -understood 
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reminders  to  the  forefront  of  public  consciousness,  thus  re-reminding  us  of  these  events  and 


their  impact  upon  society.  These  material  remains  represent  a  unique,  unexplored  body  of 
evidence  that  has  the  potential  to  alter  our  perceptions  of  these  events  and  provide  a  more 
tangible  reminder  of  the  Holocaust  for  future  generations.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
millions  of  museums,  memorials  and  archaeological  sites  across  the  world  that  represent 
and  commemorate  various  events,  and  the  individuals  affected  by  them,  to  recognise  that 
physical  remains  of  historical  episodes  can  provide  more  perceptible  representations  of  the 
past  to  which  people  can  relate,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  directly  affected  by 
the  event  in  question.  This  rationale  should  not  be  underplayed  simply  because  the 
Holocaust  occurred  only  seventy  years  ago,  particularly  as  this  appears  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  our  knowledge  about  certain  aspects  of  these  events  to  date  (Chapter  2). 

Most  notably,  the  general  public  often  believes  that  there  is  little  need  to  survey  modern 
remains,  for  which  we  often  have  maps,  plans  and  other  detailed  documentary  evidence,  or 
perhaps  we  lived  through  the  events  in  question  (Schofield  2009).  However,  again  Schofield 
(2009:408)  argues  'to  question  the  validity  of  archaeological  research  on  the  basis  that  we 
know  it  all  already,  from  other  sources,  seems  unhelpful'.  This  sentiment  is  particularly 
relevant  to  the  Holocaust,  given  that  many  people  have  cited  the  vast  array  of  historical 
sources  when  archaeological  research  has  been  proposed.  Indeed  Marrus  (2000:202)  argued 
that  it  was  necessary  for  academics  and  the  public  to  resign  themselves  to  the  fact  that  'for 
better  or  for  worse,  we  shall  have  to  rely  increasingly  upon  historians  to  transmit  what  is 
known  about  the  massacre  of  the  European  Jewry',  and  this  belief  has  been  upheld  by  the 
majority  since  it  was  first  expressed. 
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In  recent  years,  within  the  discipline  itself,  the  term  archaeology  has  come  to  have  more  of 


an  association  with  methodology  rather  than  a  distant  past  (Harrison  and  Schofield  2010; 
Little  and  Shackel  2007).  As  this  thesis  seeks  to  demonstrate,  the  material  evidence  revealed 
as  part  of  an  archaeological  assessment  can  provide  an  account,  and  a  source  of  evidence, 
which  is  complementary  to  documented  history.  Archaeological  research  can  ask  new 
questions  of  old  material;  documentary  evidence  for  example  will  be  utilised  in  different 
ways  by  archaeologists  and  what  cannot  be  found  in  archives,  can  potentially  be  derived 
from  analysis  of  the  landscape.  New  aspects  of  the  past  can  be  explored  through 
archaeological  research  and  historical  knowledge  can  be  corroborated,  complemented  or 
challenged.  As  Gonzalez-Ruibal  (2008:248)  confirms,  'most  historical  archaeology  is  justified 
by  the  belief  that  we  need  alternative  stories  -  that  oral  and  written  data  do  not  tell  us 
everything  about  the  past,  that  there  are  other  things  to  be  learned  from  artefacts  and  other 
experiences  have  yet  to  be  accounted  for'.  Add  to  this  list  the  potential  for  a  rchaeologists  to 
obtain  information  about  landscapes,  buried  structural  remains  and  graves,  and  the 
potential  for  this  discipline  to  contribute  to  narratives  of  the  Holocaust  increases 
considerably. 

To  date,  in  the  absence  of  large-scale  investigations  of  the  physical  evidence  of  the 
Holocaust,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ask  the  question,  if  such  evidence  has  not  been 
considered,  how  then  can  we  claim  to  fully  understand  these  events?  If  we  have  not 
explored  the  material  remains  that  can  provide  us  with  'alternative  stories'  of  the  past,  how 
can  we  accept  that  our  current  knowledge  of  the  Holocaust  is  accurate  and  representative  of 
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its  extent  and  nature  (Gonzalez-Ruibal  2008:248)?  Consequently,  it  is  important  to  move 


away  from  the  notion  that  the  presence  of  historical  sources  precludes  the  need  for  p  hysical 
evidence  in  the  field  of  Holocaust  research  so  that  new  insights  into  the  events  can  be 
provided.  Such  beliefs  potentially  offer  one  reason  why  Holocaust  archaeology  has  not  been 
widely  studied,  an  idea  that  will  be  discussed  further  in  Chapter  2.  Indeed,  such 
investigations  can  provide  new  dimensions  to  Holocaust  studies;  not  only  will  direct 
information  be  provided  about  the  nature  of  life  in  Europe  during  World  War  II  but 
archaeological  remains  at  the  sites  destroyed  or  taken  over  by  the  Nazis  also  have  the 
potential  to  reveal  information  about  communities  both  before  and  after  the  war. 
Archaeology  can  provide  information  about  people's  lives  that  is  not  available  through  any 
other  means,  particularly  where  such  evidence  may  not  have  been  written  down  or  may 
have  been  lost  (Brickley  2003;  Gonzalez-Ruibal  2008). 


1.6.2.  'REMEMBERING'  AND  'NOT  FORGETTING' 

Beech  (2002:199)  has  argued  of  Holocaust  memorial  sites  that  they  fulfil  both  a 
'remembering  function',  thus  providing  for  'the  needs  of  the  survivors  and  the  families  of 
those  who  did  not  survive',  and  a  'not-forgetting  function',  which  focuses  more  on  'general 
societal  needs'.  The  same  distinction  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  rationale  for 
completing  archaeological  work  at  Holocaust  sites. 

1.6.2. 1.  Remembrance 

Archaeological  investigations  at  Holocaust  sites  can  fulfil  both  humanitarian  and 
commemorative  functions,  by  providing  physical  evidence  for  survivors  and  victims'  families 
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about  the  locations  that  they,  their  friends  or  relatives  lived,  worked  and  died.  This  thesis 


will  address  the  importance,  and  potential,  of  archaeological  work  to  identify  further  mass 
graves,  cremation  pits  and  other  massacre  sites,  in  order  to  provide  'basic  dignity1  to  the 
victims  (Haglund  2002:245).  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  'the  desire  to  know  the  fate  of 
loved  ones  lost  in  armed  conflicts  is  a  basic  human  need  which  should  be  satisfied  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible'  (United  National  General  Assembly  1974).  Thousands  of  these  sites 
remain  unmarked,  whilst  the  locations  of  others  have  been  forgotten.  Others  lie  within 
memorial  sites  but  their  full  extent  and  nature  has  never  been  determined  through  scientific 
means  and,  at  many  such  locations,  visitors  will  walk  over  these  graves,  unaware  that  the 
victims  of  genocide  lay  beneath  their  feet.  Although  some,  largely  localised,  attempts  were 
made  to  locate  Holocaust  graves  after  the  war,  there  has  never  been  a  large-scale,  objective 
effort  made  to  commemorate  the  majority,  as  has  been  the  case  for  recent  conflicts  in  the 
Balkans  and  for  the  repatriated  military  war  dead  of  various  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
century  conflicts  (ICMP  2010;  Haglund  2002;  Commonwealth  War  Graves  Commission  2010, 
Volksbund  Deutsche  Kriegsgraberfursorge  2010).  The  significance  of  the  identification  of 
graves  of  victims  of  genocide  has  been  noted  in  these  recent  forensic  investigations,  for 
example  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Spain,  Cyprus  and  Rwanda,  something  which  is  reflected  in  the 
legislation  introduced  in  recent  years,  and  the  considerable  number  of  organisations  that 
have  been  established  that  aim  to  locate  massacre  sites  (ICMP  2010;  Cox  et  al  2007;  Hunter 
and  Simpson  2007;  Field  2007;  Ferrandiz  2006;  Haglund  2002:  Hoshower  1998). 

Locating  further  Holocaust  graves  would  fulfil  several  important  functions,  with  regards  to 
remembering  the  dead.  Firstly,  over  the  last  decade,  again  most  likely  in  light  of  recent  war 
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crimes,  a  collective  desire  to  locate  sites  of  genocide  appears  to  have  arisen  in  public 


consciousness.  Thus  archaeological  investigations  of  Holocaust  sites  would  satisfy  these 
demands  and  reconcile  the  treatment  of  the  graves  of  victims  with  those  of  other  recent 
conflicts  (Scheur  and  Black  2002;  Hunter  and  Cox  2005;  Williams  and  Crews  2003).  Secondly, 
within  the  discipline  of  Holocaust  studies,  the  ethos  of  remembering  the  dead  is  reflected  in 
the  sentiments  of  various  organisations  and  in  the  semantics  associated  with  these  events; 
for  example,  the  literal  translation  of  Yad  Vashem,  one  of  the  world's  largest  Holocaust 
archives  and  museums,  is  'a  name  and  a  place'  and  they  have  suggested  that  this  is  'the 
minimum  of  remembering  that  the  living  owe  to  the  dead',  whilst  the  phase  'Never  Again1, 
with  the  commitment  to  educating  future  generations  about  genocide,  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  Holocaust  (Yad  Vashem  2010).  As  has  already  been  highlighted  above, 
'for  survivors,  who  have  not  respectively  buried  their  dead,  the  mass  graves  and  memorial 
centres  become  immensely  powerful  places  for  grieving,  mourning  and  honouring  them' 
(Field  2007:219).  Similarly,  psychologists  have  noted  the  importance  of  funerals  and  other 
grave-side  services  in  order  to  provide  finality  in  death  and  closure  for  victim's  families, 
whilst  various  religious  requirements  are  also  fulfilled  by  the  existence  of  a  marked  burial 
site  (Beder  2002;  Smith  2007).  As  the  number  of  survivors  of  these  events  decreases,  the 
need  to  fulfil  this  'remembering  function1  appears  more  immediate  and  will  take  on  further 
importance  for  subsequent  generations  of  the  families  of  these  survivors  and  victims.  The 
recent  developments  in  archaeological  techniques  can  facilitate  this  and  can  ensure  that 
these  burial  sites  are  appropriately  marked  and  protected. 
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The  location  and  adequate  demarcation  of  Holocaust  burial  sites  is  particularly  important. 


given  that  it  seems  improbable  that  large-scale  identification  and  exhumation  of  the  victims 
will  ever  be  practically  possible  or  desirable,  in  light  of  the  scale  of  the  atrocities,  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  burial  and  the  impact  of  Jewish  religious  law,  which  prohibits 
disturbance  to  human  remains  (Young  1994;  Smith  2007;  pers.  comm.  Rabbi  Gluck). 
Consequently,  this  study  in  part  focuses  on  the  application  of  a  range  of  non-invasive  survey 
methods  that  can  facilitate  the  identification  and  appropriate  demarcation  of  specific  burial 
locations  in  order  to  fulfil  personal,  religious  and  collective  mourning  functions,  whilst 
enhancing  historical  and  scientific  knowledge. 

1.6.2. 2.  'Not-forgetting' 

The  physical  evidence  provided  by  archaeological  surveys  will  not  only  contribute  to  the 
immediate  collective  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  but  it  will  also  fulfil  the  'not- 
forgetting'  function  for  the  wider  public  and  for  future  generations  (Beech  2002:  199). 
Knischewski  and  Spittler  (2007:183)  have  argued  that  'the  Holocaust  is  turning  into  a 
universally  accepted  and  understood  metaphor  for  evil  that  is  becoming  more  and  more 
decontextualised,  more  and  more  removed  from  the  actual  historical  events'.  Archaeological 
investigations  can  provide  a  means  to  bring  our  understanding  back  to  the  individual  events, 
both  at  site  level  and  in  terms  of  the  general  trends  that  can  be  deduced  about  the 
Holocaust  from  the  results. 

In  terms  of  the  other  material  remains  associated  with  the  Holocaust  aside  from  burials, 
attention  has  usually  been  focused  on  recognising  that  certain  camps,  execution  sites  and 
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ghettos  exist,  rather  than  providing  physical  evidence  with  regards  their  extent  and  layout 


(Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in  Poland  1982;  Profalitov  1945; 
International  Jewish  Cemetery  Project  2010).  Being  able  to  provide  physical  evidence  of 
what  these  sites  would  have  looked  like,  how  prisoners  and  victims  of  the  Holocaust  would 
have  lived,  worked  and  died  within  them  and  what  still  survives  below  the  ground,  can  offer 
a  more  perceptible  history  to  the  public  even  when  the  remains  themselves  cannot 
physically  be  unearthed.  Performing  the  'not  forgetting'  function  through  archaeological 
research  is  as  much  a  sensory  exercise  as  a  scientific  one;  it  is  obviously  much  easier  for 
people  to  'not  forget'  and  to  realise  the  impact  of  conflict  if  there  are  physical  remains  of  it 
to  see,  in  whatever  form,  than  it  is  for  them  to  achieve  this  from  reading  books  or  oral 
descriptions.  Consequently,  the  material  can  be  used  as  part  of  sustainable  heritage 
programmes  in  order  to  inform  the  wider  public  about  these  events.  It  can  be  used  to 
enhance  the  visitor  experience  and  provide  a  permanent  visual  record  of  the  site  for  future 
generations  at  a  time  when  the  events  that  occurred  are  fading  from  living  memory. 

Although  the  remains  may  not  always  be  excavated,  on-site  interpretation  in  the  form  of 
information  boards,  above-ground  feature  markers,  visualisations  and  improved  museum 
displays,  can  be  realised  using  archaeological  data.  Given  the  increased  interest  in  both 
archaeology  and  the  history  of  World  War  II  in  recent  years,  such  provision  seems  a  logical 
step  to  ensure  sustained  visitor  numbers  in  the  future.  Digital  resources  such  as  websites, 
interactive  exhibitions  and  publications  can  be  created  to  ensure  a  long-lasting,  versatile  and 
global  record  of  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  (Council  for  Europe  2005). 
Additionally,  although  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  are  reported  on  in  the  media  and  form 
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the  basis  of  books,  films  and  documentaries,  this  often  blurs  the  divide  between  historical 


fact  and  fiction  (Jick  1981;  Hoskins  2003).  The  depleting  number  of  war  crimes  trials 
demonstrates  that  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  investigation  of  the  Holocaust  is  coming  to 
an  end  (Oroschakoff  2011;  BBC  2011a).  The  widespread  investigation  of  the  sites  of  the 
Holocaust  using  archaeological  techniques  could  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  one. 

Additionally,  at  a  broader  level,  this  work  will  have  important  educational  implications,  both 
in  terms  of  complementing  existing  histories  of  the  sites  in  question  and  the  Holocaust  in 
general,  and  through  providing  an  untapped  body  of  evidence  for  analysis  and  discussion. 
This  physical  evidence  will  offer  new  insights  into  the  crimes  that  took  place  and  will 
hopefully  facilitate  cross-discipline  academic  engagement.  Not  only  will  it  demonstrate  the 
potential  applications  of  the  methods  used  in  the  context  of  the  Holocaust  and  other  socio- 
historic  conflicts  within  the  discipline  of  archaeology,  but  it  will  also  provide  material  for 
study  within  other  subject  areas,  such  as  Jewish  Studies,  history,  social  studies,  geography 
and  politics.  New  material  will  also  be  provided  for  use  in  school-level  education,  to  ensure 
that  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  can  be  recounted  to  future  generations.  Figure  1.4  shows  a 
cartoon  demonstrating  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  future  generations  understand  the 
events  of  the  Holocaust  in  which  the  child  questions  'so  you  kept  it  [Auschwitz  tattoo]  to 
remind  yourself  about  the  dangers  of  political  extremism?1  to  which  the  Auschwitz  survivor 
responds  'no  my  dear,  to  remind  you'  (Wiley  2002).  Educating  children  about  the  Holocaust 
has  relied  heavily  on  survivor  testimony  and  historical  accounts  to  date,  thus  ensuring  it  has 
remained  an  integral  part  of  school  curriculums  in  most  European  countries  (Holocaust  Task 
Force  2006).  However,  as  the  survivors  pass  away,  and  the  younger  generations  becomes 
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more  desensitised  to  war  and  violence,  there  is  a  need  for  new  material  for  study.  As 


Darmamin  and  Mootz  (2006:465)  have  argued,  'as  the  Holocaust  recedes  further  into  the 
past,  archaeology  can  provide  a  new  source  of  information  and  inspiration'.  Field  (2007:232) 
has  also  argued  that  it  is  important  that  'educational  strategies  need  to  locate  peoples' 
memories  within  broader  contexts  and  frameworks  of  understanding',  something  which  can 
also  be  facilitated  through  a  deeper  understanding  of  Holocaust  landscapes. 
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Figure  1.4.  Cartoon  highlighting  the  importance  of  passing  on  knowledge  of  the  Holocaust  to 

future  generations  (adapted  from  Wiley  2002) 
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As  well  as  the  relevance  of  archaeological  data  for  shaping  our  understanding  of  the  events 


themselves,  as  Huyssen  (1994:9)  has  argued,  'as  individuals  and  societies,  we  need  the  past 
to  construct  and  anchor  our  identities  and  to  nurture  a  vision  of  the  future1.  Therefore,  the 
material  remains  of  the  Holocaust  can  demonstrate  trends  and  lessons  that  have  the 
potential  to  shape  approaches  to  the  study  of  genocide  and  causes  of  conflict  in  the  modern 
world.  Far  from  being  viewed  as  distant  and  socially-removed  events  that  should  be 
addressed  like  any  other  period  of  history,  'the  archaeology  of  the  contemporary  past  has  to 
do  justice  to  the  enormous  relevance  of  things  in  our  recent  history'  (Gonzalez-Ruibal 
2008:252).  Holocaust  archaeology  as  a  subject  area  can  provide  new  opportunities  to  reflect 
on  the  past,  whilst  highlighting  issues  such  as  intolerance  and  racial  hatred,  something  which 
seems  increasingly  important  given  the  divisions  affecting  modern  society.  As  Sir  Philip 
Bailhache  (2009)  noted  in  his  Holocaust  Memorial  Day  speech,  'we  cannot  teach  people  to 
be  heroes.  But  we  can  teach  children  to  understand  how  the  bullying  and  hatred  or  disdain 
of  minorities,  and  discrimination  against  people  who  are  different  in  some  way,  are  the  first 
steps  on  the  road  to  Auschwitz';  the  physical  evidence  provided  by  archaeological  surveys 
provides  a  more  visible  (and  more  difficult  to  deny)  means  to  achieve  this.  Additionally, 
Harrison  and  Schofield  (2010:8)  have  suggested  that  archaeological  studies  of  the  recent 
past  can  have  a  'redemptive  function',  whilst  the  notion  of  Vergangenheitsbewaltigung  (the 
need  to  come  to  terms  with  the  past)  has  been  acknowledged  in  Germany  society  with 
respect  to  the  Nazi  Occupation  of  Europe  (Knischewski  and  Spittler  2007:166).  Therefore, 
the  potential  for  studies  of  the  material  remains  of  the  Holocaust  extends  to  inspiring 
openness  about  the  events  in  question,  thus  facilitating  peace  and  social  cohesion  in  the 
future. 
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The  sensitive  nature  of  studies  of  the  Holocaust  and  other  genocides,  and  the  potential 


effects  that  this  can  have  on  society,  are  central  to  this  thesis  and  will  be  examined  further  in 
Chapter  2.  However,  in  terms  of  reinforcing  the  lessons  that  society  should  learn  in  order  to 
prevent  further  genocide,  as  Gonzalez-Ruibal  (2008:252)  has  argued,  modern  archaeology 
should  conjure  up  painful  memories.  By  conducting  archaeological  research,  even  before  the 
implications  of  the  results  of  the  surveys  are  considered,  themes  such  as  the  impact  of 
nationalist,  fascist  and  oppressive  regimes  as  well  the  implications  of  discrimination, 
violence  and  conflict,  are  bought  to  the  fore  (Gonzalez-Ruibal  2009;  Paperno  2001).  Whilst 
there  are  many  valid  reasons  for  approaching  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  Holocaust 
with  a  measured  and  carefully  calculated  approach,  in  light  of  the  various  ethical,  social, 
political  and  religious  factors  that  impact  upon  their  examination,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
continue  to  use  the  excuse  that  the  events  are  too  sensitive  as  a  reason  not  to  explore  the 
physical  evidence,  particularly  when  historical  research  is  carried  out  in  abundance.  This 
denies  the  public  the  information  concerning  aspects  of  the  events  that  can  only  be  gleaned 
through  landscape  analysis.  Thus,  as  Harrison  and  Schofield  (2010:13)  have  argued, 
archaeology  should  be  viewed  in  the  same  way  as  documents,  witness  accounts  and 
historical  studies,  given  that  'it  has  a  role  in  bringing  forward  those  things  that  are  hidden 
from  view  and  placing  them  before  the  public'. 


1.6.3.  TIMELINESS  OF  RESEARCH 

Aside  from  the  reasons  stated  above,  this  research  is  timely  on  several  other  levels.  As  time 
since  these  events  passes,  the  former  prisoners  pass  away  and  fewer  people  live  who  can 
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feel  a  tangible  and  direct  connection  to  this  aspect  of  the  past,  the  risk  that  these  sites  will 


remain  unmarked  and  become  dilapidated  increases.  As  the  United  States  Commission  for 
the  Preservation  of  American  Heritage  Abroad  (2005:53)  have  argued,  'without  prompt 
action,  the  knowledge  of  many  of  these  places  will  disappear  as  the  generation  that  suffered 
the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  passes'.  This  is  also  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Holocaust  sites 
are  increasingly  under  threat  from  both  natural  and  man-made  landscape  change.  For 
example,  countless  Jewish  cemeteries,  which  are  also  the  sites  of  mass  burials  of  the 
Holocaust,  lie  dilapidated,  over-grown  and  vandalised  throughout  Europe  (International 
Jewish  Cemetery  Project  2010;  Plate  1.2).  Archaeological  research  at  these  sites  would  not 
only  revive  interest  in  them  and  hopefully  facilitate  appropriate  protection  and 
commemoration,  but  it  would  also  ensure  that,  should  the  latter  not  occur,  the  sites  are  at 
least  preserved  by  way  of  record. 
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Plate  1.2  Dilapidated  and  vandalised  Jewish  cemeteries  in  Cieszyn  (top)  and  Katowice  (bottom), 

Poland  (author's  own  photographs) 
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Development  and  alternative  uses  of  former  Holocaust  sites  is  perhaps  the  largest  threat. 


particularly  to  sites  containing  structural  remains.  In  particular,  there  exists  a  number  of  sites 
that  have  been  used  since  the  war  and,  not  having  been  recorded  in  thei r  former  state,  now 
reveal  little  of  their  former  function.  For  example,  former  camps  are  now  the  sites  of 
prisons,  youth  centres,  parks  and  even  camp  sites  (Baker  1988;  Reinartz  and  von  Krokow 
1995;  Plate  1.3).  Whilst  such  redevelopment  of  Holocaust  sites  should  not  necessarily  be 
viewed  negatively,  archaeological  surveys  of  such  sites  would  at  least  allow  them  to  be 
recorded  and  their  former  function  acknowledged;  the  past  should  not  inhibit  the  future  but 
we  must  acknowledge  the  past  in  order  to  move  forward  (Logan  and  Reeves  2009).  Perhaps 
equally  as  vulnerable,  and  more  susceptible  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  archaeological  work,  are 
those  sites  that  are  already  marked  as  memorials,  particularly  those  at  which  this  occurred 
immediately  at  end  of  the  war  (Iwaszko  et  al  2000;  Kranz  2007;  Polish-Soviet  Extraordinary 
Commission  for  Investigating  the  Crimes  Committed  by  the  Germans  in  the  Majdanek  Camp 
in  Lublin  1944).  There  is  a  tendency  for  people  to  believe  that  we  know  everything  about 
these  sites  given  that  they  often  have  museums,  the  purported  camp  structures  and  grave 
sites  are  sometimes  marked  and  above-ground  structures  can  often  be  seen,  as  at  Majdanek 
and  Auschwitz  (Sweibocka  1995).  Two  points  arise  here.  Firstly,  rarely  are  questions  raised 
about  how  the  locations  of  the  buildings  and  graves  that  are  marked  on  the  ground  were 
established;  few  people  allude  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  incorrect  and  even  fewer  suggest 
that  further  remains  might  also  exist  below  the  ground.  Secondly,  recent  news  reports  about 
potential  funding  cuts  for  Auschwitz  and  thefts,  vandalism  and  accidents  at  the  latter  and  at 
other  sites  such  as  Majdanek,  demonstrate  that  even  those  sites  that  appear  protected  are 
still  under  threat  (Auschwitz-Birkenau  Memorial  and  Museum  2010;  State  Museum  of 
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Majdanek  2010).  Again,  archaeological  survey  can  create  a  long-lasting  record  of  these  sites 


and  revive  popular  interest  in  them,  thus  facilitating  sustainable  heritage  programmes  for 
the  future. 


Plate  1.3.  Neuengamme  camp  in  Germany,  which  was  used  as  a  prison  until  2003  (top  left;  after  KZ 
NEUENGAMME  2010),  the  remains  of  Plaszow  camp  in  Poland,  which  are  now  in  parkland  (top  right; 
after  H.E.A.R.T.  2010),  Norderney  camp  in  Alderney  (bottom  left;  author's  own  photo),  which  is  now  a 
holiday  camp  site,  and  Trawniki  in  Poland  (bottom  right;  Copyright  H.E.A.R.T.  2010),  which  is  now  an 

industrial  site. 


Additionally,  perhaps  the  most  convincing  argument  for  archaeological  research  at 
Holocaust  sites  is  the  fact  that,  to  date,  approaches  to  their  discovery  have  been  shown  to 
be  largely  been  passive  or  have  taken  place  as  a  secondary  effect  of  other  activities  (BBC 
2007,  De  Spiegel  2006).  There  is  a  need  for  an  active  approach  to  the  analysis  of  Holocaust 
archaeology  and  for  a  body  of  literature  addressing  the  ethical  issues  involved  when 
studying  this  period.  Whilst  it  is  recognised  that  it  would  never  be  possible  to  identify  every 
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single  site  in  Europe,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  prevent  any  further  serendipitous 


discoveries  of  remains,  if  increased  research  into  Holocaust  archaeology  using  an 
appropriate  and  widely  tested  methodology  were  to  take  place  in  the  immediate  future, 
considerably  more  information  about  these  events  could  be  gleaned.  Similarly,  when 
serendipitous  discoveries  were  made,  there  would  be  a  large  number  of  similar  cases  to 
which  local  authorities  could  refer  and  more  appropriate  methodologies  could  then  be 
implemented.  Instead  of  waiting,  unprepared  and  unsure  of  the  potential  of  these  remains 
to  reveal  information  about  this  important  event,  it  is  time  to  seek  out  the  archaeology  of 
the  Holocaust  using  a  systematic  and  scientific  approach. 

Finally,  this  research  is  set  against  a  backdrop  of  recent  advances  in  the  archaeological 
investigation  of  conflict  and  the  growing  recognition  of  the  need  to  preserve  sites  from  the 
modern  era  (Carman  forthcoming;  Schofield  et  al  2002).  This  thesis  draws  on  the  lessons 
learnt  from  both  conflict  and  forensic  archaeology,  as  many  of  the  themes  prevalent  in  these 
sub-disciplines  exist  within  the  study  of  Holocaust  archaeology;  for  example,  humanitarian 
and  ethical  issues,  the  impact  of  political  thought  (both  past  and  present)  and  the 
sensitivities,  obstructions  and  advantages  of  studying  the  recent  past.  The  investigations 
undertaken  within  these  sub-disciplines  have  occurred  only  recently  and  many  faced  some 
of  the  same  objections  as  were  faced  as  part  of  this  study.  For  example,  studies  of  World 
War  I  battlefields  and  the  exhumation  of  soldiers  on  both  sides  now  rest  within  a  strong 
framework  of  dedicated  organisations,  university  research  programmes  and  public  support 
(Saunders  2001;  Wilson  2007).  As  already  noted  above,  the  location  of  war  dead  and  civilian 
casualties  is  subject  to  international  investigation,  with  relevant  standards  and  legislation  in 
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place  to  support  this  (ICMP  2010).  Consequently,  these  investigations  demonstrate  the 


potential  of  new  avenues  of  enquiry  with  regards  archaeological  examinations  of  conflict; 
what  were  once  isolated  investigations  of  sites  pertaining  to  a  particular  period,  have  often 
sparked  a  whole  new  sub-discipline,  and  revealed  and  recorded  sites  of  international 
importance.  Perhaps,  if  the  potential  of  archaeological  approaches  to  contribute  to 
knowledge  of  the  Holocaust  can  be  demonstrated,  the  same  will  occur  in  this  research  field 
in  the  future. 

1.7.  AGENDA 

This  chapter  has  highlighted  the  reasons  why  further  work  is  required  with  regards  to  the 
archaeological  remains  of  the  Holocaust.  The  remainder  of  this  thesis  intends  to 
demonstrate  the  potential  of  archaeological  survey,  in  conjunction  with  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  various  factors  impacting  upon  successful  searches,  to  contribute  to, 
and  challenge,  histories  of  this  period. 

The  questions  and  challenges  posed  by  studies  of  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  2,  as  a  precursor  to  suggesting  an  appropriate  methodology 
in  Chapter  3.  The  results  of  the  fieldwork  undertaken  at  Treblinka  and  Alderney  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapters  4  and  5  respectively,  with  Chapter  6  focusing  on  common  trends  that 
can  be  derived  regarding  the  study  of  Holocaust  archaeology.  Finally,  conclusions  regarding 
the  suitability  of  archaeological  methodologies  for  the  investigation  of  sites  of  the  Holocaust, 
potential  for  future  work  and  considerations  when  researching  sites  of  this  period  will  be 
examined  in  Chapter  7. 
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2.  ISSUES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  HOLOCAUST  LANDSCAPES 


2.1.  UNIQUENESS  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

The  multiple  genocides,  wars  and  violent  acts  of  the  twentieth  century  are  well  documented 
and  have  become  embedded  in  public  consciousness.  Unfortunately,  acts  of  mass  murder  by 
dictatorial  leaders,  national  governments  and  rebel  forces  based  on  religious  or  ethnic 
discrimination  have  become  all  too  familiar.  However,  based  both  on  its  impact  at  the  time 
and  since,  many  scholars  continue  to  emphasise  the  uniqueness  of  the  Holocaust.  This  has 
been  based  on  a  multitude  of  factors,  ranging  from  the  number  of  victims  and  groups 
affected,  through  to  the  industrialised  and  far-reaching  methods  of  killing  employed  (Wiesel 
1967;  Friedlander  1992;  Cargas  1986).  Jackel  (in  LaCapra  1996:112)  remarked: 

'the  Nazi  extermination  of  the  Jews  was  unique  because  never  before  had  a  state,  under  the 
responsible  authority  of  its  leader,  decided  and  announced  that  a  specific  group  of  human 
beings,  including  the  old,  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  infants,  would  be  killed  to  the 
very  last  one,  and  implemented  this  decision  with  all  the  means  at  its  disposal'. 

Davidowitz  (1990:18)  also  focused  on  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Holocaust  in  terms  of  its 
finality:  'never  before  in  modern  history  had  one  people  made  the  killing  of  another  the 
fulfilment  of  an  ideology,  in  whose  pursuit  means  were  identical  with  ends'. 

However,  whilst  Cargas  (1986:xiii)  has  argued  that  'the  Shoah  was  an  extraordinary  event. ..it 
requires  extraordinary  responses. ..so  must  each  of  our  responses  be  unique  to  us1,  it  would 
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appear  that  in  terms  of  the  examination  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  this  period,  such  a 


unique  response  has  not  been  generated.  In  particular,  archaeologists  have  failed  to 
consider  the  array  of  responses  generated  by  the  public  and  affected  communities  (section 
1.4;  Smith  and  Waterton  2009).  As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  there  is  considerable  disparity 
between  the  examination  of  the  material  remains  of  the  Holocaust  and  those  from  other 
twentieth-century  conflicts.  Similarly,  there  have  been  no  attempts  to  explain  why  this 
situation  has  arisen  and  questions  remain  over  whether  such  studies  have  been  obstructed, 
deliberately  avoided  or  simply  overlooked.  Consequently,  in  advance  of  the  development  of 
a  field  methodology  to  be  employed  at  the  sites  examined  as  part  of  this  study,  this  chapter 
will  examine  the  various  reasons  that  may  have  impacted  upon  this  situation  and  which,  in 
turn,  will  undoubtedly  impact  upon  future  work. 

2.2.  BETWEEN  HISTORY  AND  MEMORY 

Sixty  six  years  have  passed  since  the  end  of  World  War  Two.  However,  whilst  the  Holocaust 
may  be  distant  in  terms  of  time,  in  terms  of  memories  and  resonance  in  modern  society, 
these  events  are  current  and  significant.  Indeed,  as  Harrison  and  Schofield  (2010:4-5)  have 
noted,  the  contemporary  past  is  'called  contemporary  not  simply  because  it  is  "now"  and 
recent  but  because  it  is  not  'closed'  in  interpretation  nor  emotional  influence'.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  the  case  will  of  course  vary  in  nature,  with  respect  to  race,  religion,  cultural 
group  or  personal  experience  at  both  individual  and  national  level.  For  example,  in  the 
Ukraine,  given  the  number  of  victims  whose  graves  were  never  found,  the  Holocaust 
remains  an  ever-present  component  of  society  for  many  families,  whilst  in  Israel  and 
Palestine  one  of  the  legacies  of  the  Holocaust  is  evolving  daily  on  the  world  stage  (Golbert 
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2004;  Zertal  2010;  Plate  2.1).  The  fact  that  many  victims  of  the  Holocaust  and  their  affected 


family  members  are  still  alive  perhaps  remains  the  most  influential  factor  that  has  led  to  the 
positioning  of  these  events  within  the  grey  area  between  history  and  memory. 


Plate  2.1.  Contested  ground  in  Jerusalem,  as  part  of  the  ongoing  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict 

(after  BBC  2011b) 


Such  a  perception  of  this  period  does  result  in  several  potential  issues  that  need  to  be 
considered  by  archaeologists  operating  in  this  field.  On  the  one  hand,  the  social  relevance  of 
these  events  has  led  to  increased  calls  to  locate  the  victims,  maintain  the  memorials  and 
educate  the  public;  indeed,  the  connections  that  have  been  made  between  modern 
genocides  and  the  Holocaust  have  reinvigorated  studies,  ensuring  this  period  remains  in 
public  consciousness  (USHMM  2009;  Beth  Shalom  2010).  Additionally,  people  wish  to 
commemorate  the  dead,  visit  the  sites  where  the  deceased  were  killed  or  interred,  and  gain 
a  broader  understand!  ng  of  the  lives  of  thei  r  ancestors  through  direct  engagement  with  the 
past,  as  opposed  to  learning  about  it  through  secondary  sources  such  as  the  media 
(Schofield  2004).  The  continued  presence  of  victims  from  this  period  has  ensured  that,  for 
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the  past  several  decades,  the  Holocaust  has  remained  'living  history'  (Cargas  1986:xiii). 


Kleiman  and  Springer-Aharoni  (1995:9)  have  identified  two  distinct  strands  of  remembrance 
that  have  taken  place:  one  which  focused  on  documenting  personal  experiences  and  the 
other  which  centred  on  commemorating  mass  graves,  and  that  'the  two  operations  were 
similar,  but  one  looked  ahead,  to  future  generations,  whilst  the  other  looked  back,  to  the 
dead'.  Thus,  archaeologists  have  to  consider  the  wishes  of  these  individuals  and  how  their 
research  can  contribute  to  memorialisation. 

On  the  other  hand,  whilst  'the  need  for  filling  the  "black  hole"  between  the  archaeological 
past  and  the  present'  has  been  acknowledged  by  conflict  archaeologists  examining  other 
periods,  it  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  marked  reluctance,  and  in  some  cases  refusal, 
to  do  so  for  the  Holocaust  (Gonzalez-Ruibal  2008:247).  The  question  remains,  therefore, 
what  is  it  about  this  period  that  places  it  "off  limits"  as  it  were  to  those  wishing  to  examine 
its  physical  evidence?  Has  this  situation  arisen  due  the  nature  of  the  Holocaust  itself  or  can 
this  be  identified  as  a  trend  with  regards  to  any  other  socio-historic  events?  Is  it  the  fact  that 
the  events  sit  in  this  so-called  grey  area  between  history  and  memory  that  has  led  to  this 
situation? 

In  response,  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  delay  in  investigating  sites  of  the  First 
World  War  (Saunders  2001),  the  Spanish  Civil  War  (Gonzalez-Ruibal  2007),  the  Turko-Cypriot 
war  (Cassia  2005)  and  those  relating  to  Stalin's  Purges  (Jankauskas  2005;  Paperno  2001),  all 
of  which  have  only  been  examined  by  archaeologists  in  the  last  decade.  All  of  these  sites  had 
been  avoided  for  a  number  of  social,  political  and  ethical  reasons.  Additionally,  as  with  the 
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Holocaust,  sufficient  time  had  not  passed  for  them  to  be  considered  archaeological. 


according  to  the  traditional  definition  of  this  term,  but  their  forensic  significance  no  longer 
remained  (Scheuer  and  Black  2002).  Similarly,  only  in  recent  years  has  the  humanitarian 
rationale  for  recovering  the  victims  of  conflict  and  genocide  been  acknowledged,  and  further 
technologies  and  protocols  have  been  developed;  thus  it  has  finally  become  possible  to 
address  socio-historic  sites  in  the  same  way  as  recent  ones  (Chapter  1;  Hunter  et  al 
forthcoming).  Similarly,  archaeology  as  a  discipline  has  in  general  only  relatively  recently 
begun  to  consider  the  post-medieval  period.  That  said,  the  Holocaust  has  still  been  left 
behind  in  archaeological  terms,  despite  the  fact  that  significantly  more  sites  across  a  wider 
geographical  area  pertaining  to  this  event  exist  than  for  many  others  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Indeed,  if  time  was  the  major  contributing  factor,  then  surely  other  sites  relating  to 
the  Second  World  War  would  also  not  have  been  examined,  yet  there  has  been  a  keen 
interest  in  the  fortifications,  aircraft,  camps  and  other  structures  relating  to  the  war  itself 
(Gaffney  etal  2004;  Williams  and  Williams  2007;  English  Heritage  2003). 

By  way  of  explanation  concerning  recent  conflict  in  general,  Gonzalez-Ruibal  (2008:248)  has 
suggested  that  'it  seems  that,  for  both  scientific  and  personal  reasons,  we  cannot  study  what 
we  or  our  relatives  have  directly  or  indirectly  experienced1.  This  raises  several  further 
important  questions.  Why  then  have  well-established  protocols  been  developed,  allowing 
the  immediate  response  by  international  teams  to  recent  disasters  and  genocides,  yet  not 
employed  at  Holocaust  sites?  Similarly,  why  have  countless  other  periods  of  our  recent  past 
been  subject  to  detailed  archaeological  and  historical  enquiry?  Indeed,  why  has  the 
Holocaust  been  studied  intensively  from  a  historical  perspective  if  we  are  unable  to  address 
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events  in  living  memory?  It  would  appear  that,  for  whatever  reason,  from  an  archaeological 


perspective,  the  Holocaust,  despite  its  similarities  with  other  conflicts  from  this  period,  is 
sometimes  deemed  'too  near  and  too  painful1  (Polonsky  and  Michlic  2004:43). 

2.3.  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  GROUPS  AFFECTED 

One  probable  explanation  for  these  approaches  to  the  Holocaust  lies  with  the  diversity  of 
the  individuals  and  groups  who  were  and,  as  part  of  its  long  lasting  legacy,  still  are  affected 
by  it.  It  is  perhaps  the  number  of  countries  involved  that  make  it  unprecedented  in  scale, 
and  a  diverse  range  of  national  and  local  factors  have  to  be  considered.  Not  only  will  each 
country  have  experienced  the  Holocaust  differently,  dependent  upon  its  location,  the  make¬ 
up  of  its  population,  its  government  and  its  place  in  the  Nazi's  plans  to  occupy  Europe,  but 
subsequent  approaches  to  memorialising  these  events  will  differ,  based  on  politics,  social 
trends,  religious  thought  and  heritage  policies.  Additionally,  such  approaches  will  not  have 
remained  static  and  since  the  end  of  the  war  they  have  evolved  and  diversified  according  to 
numerous  factors.  It  is  perhaps  these  issues  (discussed  below)  that  represent  the  largest 
challenge  facing  archaeologists  considering  this  period. 


2.3.1.  POLITICS 

2.3.1. 1.  "Official  Histories" 

Since  the  war,  va  rious  groups  have  attempted  to  shape  the  perceptions  of  the  events  and,  in 
many  cases,  national  "official  histories"  have  emerged,  often  with  an  underlying  political 
agenda  directed  towards  limiting  discussion  on  more  contentious  aspects  of  the  past 
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(Polonsky  and  Michlic  2004;  Cruikshank  1975).  In  historical  dialogue,  certain  common  ideas 


have  been  presented,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Nazis'  victims  were  cremated 
and  all  physical  traces  of  some  of  the  camps  were  entirely  destroyed  (IMTN  1947, 
Chrostowski  2004;  Davidowitz  1975;  Rost  1999;  Sweibocka  1995).  Public  impressions  of  the 
Holocaust  can  be  seen  to  have  derived  from  common  representations  presented  in  the 
national  and  international  media:  the  piles  of  emaciated  bodies  photographed  by  the 
liberators,  the  gas  chambers,  the  railway  lines  to  the  camps  (Abzug  1985;  Lattek  1997). 

Such  a  prescribed  approach  to  general  public  education  has  also  been  taken  with  regards  to 
the  presentation  of  the  physical  remains.  'Conscious  political  decisions'  to  preserve 
Auschwitz-Birkenau  and  present  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holocaust  have  been  maintained  since 
the  end  of  the  war  (Sweibocka  1995 :283;  Plate  2.2).  Whilst  this  approach  may  be  due  to  the 
sheer  number  of  sites  throughout  Europe,  and  the  need  to  have  a  centralised  education 
strategy,  it  has  attracted  criticism  for  entering  the  realms  of  so-called  'dark  tourism'  and 
'infotainment'  (Lennon  and  Foley  2000;  Sweibocka  1995;  Cesarani  2005).  Various  critiques  of 
the  presentation  of  these  sites  have  been  presented  in  the  literature,  from  those  that  accuse 
archaeologists  seeking  to  bolster  tourism  of  being  'victims  of  fast  capitalism'  (Matthews 
2009:87),  to  those  that  claim  that  'the  new  museum  and  memorial  culture  of  recent  years 
betrays  any  real  sense  of  history  and  has  instead  turned  to  spectacle  and  entertainment' 
(Huyssen  1994:12).  If  increased  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  examine  the  physical  remains, 
particularly  in  the  context  of  their  potential  contributions  to  heritage  and  education,  then 
these  issues  clearly  need  to  be  addressed. 
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Plate  2.2.  The  gates  of  Auschwitz,  which  have  become  the  iconic  image  of  the  Holocaust  (author's 

own  photograph) 


Additionally,  such  an  approach  has  been  at  the  expense  of  other  sites,  some  of  which  have 
become  neglected  and  misrepresented,  in  particular  the  smaller  massacre  and  cemetery 
sites.  By  channelling  the  history  of  the  Holocaust  through  a  selection  of  well-known  sites, 
this  has  served  to  create  an  image  of  the  Holocaust  that  centres  around  the  systematic  and 
industrialised  processing  of  victims,  as  well  as  one  which  implies  that  all  that  remains  survive 
above  the  ground  (Sweibocka  1995):  ergo  the  Nazis  purportedly  destroyed  all  traces  of  the 
camps,  ergo  there  is  little  need  for  archaeological  investigations. 

In  some  countries  and  amongst  some  groups  there  is  an  apparent  desire  to  separate  the 
killings  that  occurred  from  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  entirely,  as  reflected  in  the  semantics 
used  and  the  exclusion  of  the  killings  of  the  Jews  and  other  minority  groups  from  discussions 
(Yad  Vashem  2010;  pers.  comm.  Alderney  Society).  Instead  there  has  been  a  focus  on  the 
deaths  of  civilians,  whilst  memorialisation  has  been  'influenced  by  and  become  a  focus  for 
the  politics  of  nationalism'  (Pollard  2007:143).  In  Poland,  for  example,  attempts  to  seek 
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victims  not  of  Catholic  affiliation  have  been  deemed  'anti-Polish'  by  past  governments 


(Polonsky  and  Michlic  2004:9).  Terms  such  as  'martyr'  have  been  used  to  describe  Polish 
victims,  with  the  media  and  national  curriculum  focusing  almost  exclusively  on  the  massacre 
of  Polish  soldiers  at  Katyn  (Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  2008).  Elsewhere,  there  are  attempts 
to  stress  that  only  work  camps  and  not  concentration  or  extermination  camps  existed  in  a 
given  location,  thus  attempting  to  separate  the  deaths  caused  through  ill-treatment  from 
direct  annihilation  (pers.  comm.  Alderney  Society;  Aulich  2007).  Not  only  does  this  defile  the 
memory  of  those  who  died  in  these  camps  but  it  ignores  the  diversity  of  the  Holocaust.  For 
example  in  France,  there  appears  to  be  a  marked  reluctance  to  address  the  impact  of  the 
Holocaust,  which  according  to  Aulich  (2007)  stems  from  fears  over  admitting  the  crimes 
which  were  carried  out.  Therefore,  these  approaches  place  the  atrocities  'at  the  margins  of 
memory'  and  allow  disassociation  of  cultures  from  the  darker  parts  of  history  (Aulich 
2007:195-196).  Consequently,  one  of  the  priorities  of  this  research  will  be  to  examine  the 
physical  evidence  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  diversity  of  the  Nazi  Occupation. 

In  many  cases,  current  approaches  to  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  are  consistent 
with  Bernbeck  and  Pollack's  (2007)  assertion  that  'the  perpetrators  and  their  actions  are 
missing  in  modern  heritage,  which  prioritizes  the  achievements  of  the  victims'.  Often  there 
has  been  a  focus  on  defining  the  numbers  of  victims  or  simply  the  fact  that  the  victims  were 
present  in  a  given  area  (Bernbeck  and  Pollack  2007;  Kola  2000).  Attention  has  been  placed 
on  themes  such  as  'passive  suffering'  and  'vicarious  victimhood'  (Novick  1999:5),  something 
which  is  reflected  in  the  presentation  of  tourist  sites  at  which  'visitors  are  interpolated  into 
passive  subject  positions  and  encouraged  to  accept  a  dominant  narrative  in  which  they 
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sympathise  with  innocent  victims,  identify  with  brave  national  heroes,  and  demonize,  vilify 


and  dehumanise  the  enemy'  (Lisle  2007:98). 

An  almost  mythical  veil  has  been  drawn  over  some  Holocaust  sites,  consistent  with 
approaches  to  other  sites  of  the  contemporary  past;  'these  names  seem  to  conjure  images 
of  a  devastated  landscape,  hideous  industrialised  war,  and  infinite  pity  for  those  who  fought' 
(Wilson  2007:227).  Perhaps  it  is  this  opinion  that  has  also  contributed  in  part  to  the  view 
that  Holocaust  sites  should  remain  untouched,  preserved  in  time  as  sacred  landscapes 
(Jacobs  2004).  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  how  landscape  studies  can  reveal 
information  about  the  Nazis'  methods  and  plans  for  extermination,  their  methods  of 
camouflage  or  the  intentions  of  groups  of  perpetrators.  This  is  where  taking  a  more  forensic 
archaeological  approach  can  help  to  rectify  this,  thus  ensuring  that  both  the  victim  and 
perpetrator  archaeology  can  be  emphasised;  the  grave  sites  can  be  located  and 
commemorated,  whilst  the  development  and  intention  of  the  Nazis'  plans  can  be 
demonstrated. 

This  apparent  dehumanization  provides  an  escape  from  acknowledging  the  uncomfortable 
reality  of  humanity;  that  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  war,  aggression  and  persecution  (Moshenska 
2008;  Gipps  2011;  Clendinnen  1999).  As  Gould  and  Schiffer  (1981)  have  argued  'more  than 
anything  else,  these  modern  material  culture  studies  show  us  that  we  are  not  always  what 
we  seem,  even  to  ourselves'.  It  is  easier  to  face  these  uncomfortable  aspects  of  the  past 
believing  that  the  Nazi  aggressors  were  somehow  different,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
society,  overcome  by  inhuman  rage,  than  it  is  to  admit  that  it  is  precisely  because  the 
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perpetrators  were  human  that  these  events  are  so  terrifying.  Certain  subjects  are  also 


seemingly  off  limits  or  at  least  frowned  upon,  such  as  the  involvement  of  children  and 
women  in  perpetrating  crimes  them  (Sofaer  Derevenski  2000;  Gilchrist  2003),  and  instead  of 
embracing  studies  that  have  sought  to  examine  issues  such  as  collaboration  and  the  role  of 
'ordinary  men1  as  revolutionary,  many  in  the  past  have  sought  to  marginalise  this  research 
(Browning  1993;  Bunting  1995).  Additionally,  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  describe  the 
Holocaust  as  a  religious  struggle  where  the  Jews  were  chosen  by  God  to  suffer  for  mankind 
but,  as  Garber  (1994:4)  has  argued,  in  order  to  fully  understand  the  events  it  should  instead 
be  seen  'as  one  more  tragic  example  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  in  which  both  murderers 
and  victims  are  ordinary  human  beings  in  an  extraordinary  situation,  a  secular  event  without 
either  saints  or  demons'.  Seemingly  we  need  to  find  a  way  to  address  such  issues  and  re¬ 
contextualise  the  events.  The  fact  that  the  physical  evidence  of  the  Holocaust  is  capable  of 
providing  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  these  individuals  is  perhaps  both  the 
biggest  strength  in  this  regard,  but  also  its  biggest  challenge,  given  that  archaeological 
approaches  forces  uncomfortable  aspects  of  the  past  to  the  forefront  of  memory  (Gonzalez- 
Ruibal  2008). 

Additionally,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  researchers  studying  this  period 
is  how  to  address  and  account  for  the  fact  that  their  research  may  dispute  popular  histories; 
thus,  whether  intentional  or  otherwise,  the  latter  may  be  perceived  as  an  act  of  resistance 
and  defiance  (Baker  1988;  McGuire  2008).  Additionally,  the  idea  that  historical  accounts 
have  taught  us  all  we  need  to  know  about  these  events  needs  to  be  overcome  by 
archaeologists.  However,  to  examine  the  physical  remains  requires  fieldwork,  whether 
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intrusive  or  non-intrusive,  but  permission  is  unlikely  to  be  granted  when  it  is  believed  that 


this  will  have  little  impact,  or  there  is  no  research  or  social  benefit. 

It  would  also  appear  that  archaeologists,  perhaps  wary  of  these  issues,  have  to  date  reacted 
in  a  similar  way  to  historians  thirty  years  ago;  as  Browning  (1993:xi)  notes,  'often  their 
response  was  to  treat  the  Holocaust  as  an  aberration  -  a  freakish  inexplicable  event  -  not  to 
be  analyzed  in  the  same  way  historians  approach  other  occurrences  and  not  to  be 
assimilated  into  our  self-understanding'.  Separating  the  events  as  somehow  inhuman  serves 
to  disconnect  them  from  the  traditional  well-tested  mechanisms  for  investigating 
archaeological  sites  and  by  seemingly  accepting  that  these  events  were  somehow  different, 
we  as  a  discipline  are  able  to  bury  our  head  in  the  sand. 

2. 3. 1.2.  National  and  Societal  Divisions 

Despite  the  time  that  has  passed  since  the  Holocaust,  in  many  countries  it  still  represents  a 
contentious  and  commanding  issue.  At  the  most  serious  level,  the  examination  of  the 
physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  has  incited  further  conflict,  for  example  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  where  the  exhumation  and  memorialisation  of  Holocaust  victims  led  to  war  and 
genocide  in  the  1990s  (Skinner  et  al  2002).  Considering  lessons  learnt  in  the  search  for 
victims  from  other  genocides,  as  Skinner  et  al  (2002:297)  have  argued,  such  investigations 
can  facilitate  propaganda,  thus  'archaeologists  have  to  be  careful  not  to  inspire. ..genocide  by 
providing  a  pedigree  for  hatred  with  simplistic  consumer-orientated  interpretation  of  a 
complex  past'  (Pyburn  2009:162). 
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Such  an  approach  reflects  another  trend  in  respect  to  the  Holocaust;  that  is  that,  irrespective 


of  the  details  of  what  really  happened,  in  many  cases  'the  past  has. ..been  reshaped  by  an 
altered  present1  (Pullan  2007:89;  Gonzalez-Ruibal  2008).  Thus,  modern  political  relationships 
have  often  shaped  approaches  to  representations  of  these  events  and  its  material  past.  For 
example,  the  former  example  of  a  focus  on  Katyn  is  also  reflective  of  a  current  heightened 
hostility  towards  Russia  that  is  felt  in  Poland  (BBC  2011c;  Meng  2010).  Other  examples 
demonstrate  this  trend  and  how  approaches  to  these  sites  have  altered  and  diversified  in 
the  decades  since  the  war,  reflecting  the  social  and  political  changes  that  have  occurred. 
One  particularly  good  example  of  this  is  the  various  attitudes  that  have  evolved  in  Germany. 
Whilst  an  uncomfortable  silence  was  maintained  about  the  Nazi  atrocities  for  many  years, 
the  decision  to  examine  the  site  of  the  SS,  SA  and  Gestapo  headquarters  represented  a 
dramatic  act  of  defiance  and  remembrance,  which  incited  the  West  German  government  to 
relent  and  support  the  venture  (Baker  1988).  However,  the  fact  that  East  German  artists 
were  imprisoned  for  entering  the  competition  to  design  a  new  memorial  at  this  site 
demonstrates  how  modern  political  thought  influenced  its  representation  (Moeller  2006; 
Baker  1988).  Following  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  attitudes  changed  again  and  the 
subsequent  developments  in  Germany  have  now  resulted  in  an  ethos  with  regards  to  the 
Holocaust  that  'draw  lessons  from  the  past  with  a  view  to  building  a  better  future'  and 
acknowledges  the  responsibility  of  individuals  and  institutions  (Knischewski  and  Spittler 
2007:166). 

Similarly  in  the  former  Eastern  Bloc  countries,  it  was  not  permitted  to  discuss  the  atrocities 
of  the  Second  World  War  under  Communist  rule  but,  since  the  1990s,  and  in  recent  years  in 
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particular,  changes  in  approaches  have  emerged  (Paperno  2001;  Jankauskas  2005).  Although 


many  attempts  to  address  these  events  have  been  made  at  local  level,  usually  inspired  by 
academics  or  specific  projects  as  with  the  searches  for  mass  graves  in  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  some  national  and  even  international  groups  have  emerged  with  government 
backing  (Paperno  2001;  Faith  in  Focus  2008;  Wright  et  al  2005).  For  example,  the 
Commission  of  Historia ns  in  Latvia  (2001),  the  Commission  on  Concealed  Mass  Graves  in 
Slovenia  (Ferenc  2008),  the  Estonian  International  Commission  for  Investigation  of  Crimes 
Against  Humanity  (2006)  and  the  Institute  of  National  Remembrance  in  Poland  (2009)  are  all 
active.  However,  the  remit  of  these  groups  varies  considerably  and  the  majority  are  limited 
to  historical  research.  Particularly  concerning  those  groups  that  were  not  established  until 
relatively  recently,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  suggestions  are  made  to 
examine  the  physical  remains  relating  to  these  events.  The  long  period  of  time  in  which  it 
was  not  deemed  acceptable  to  even  discuss  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  offers  one 
explanation  as  to  why  the  physical  remains  of  this  period  have  undergone  limited 
investigation.  Such  issues  may  be  far  beyond  the  control  of  researchers  but  it  is  vital  that  a 
consideration  of  them  forms  a  fundamental  part  in  the  development  of  search  strategies. 
Given  the  fact  that  archaeology  has  often  been  perceived  as  both  physically  and 
metaphorically  digging  up  painful  aspects  of  the  past,  the  act  of  conducting  archaeological 
research  can  in  itself  be  seen  as  political  (McGuire  2008).  Whilst  it  is  clearly  important  to 
ensure  that  research  does  not  become  sanitised  and  a  process  of  'stamp  collecting' 
(Saunders  1998:9),  the  political  resonance  of  the  excavations  at  Serniki  and  Jedwabne  for 
example  have  demonstrated  the  issues  that  can  arise  when  conducting  invasive 
investigations  at  Holocaust  sites  (Wright  et  al  2005;  Bevan  1994).  Indeed,  those 
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investigations  undertaken,  particularly  by  non-natives,  'just  to  satisfy  a  desire  for  knowledge 


about  the  past'  (Wright  et  al  2005:137)  will  not  always  be  well  received  and  'memorial  and 
educational  processes  need  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  containing  the  threat  of  both 
socio-political  and  emotional  fragmentation1  (Field  2007:228).  Questions  need  to  be  asked 
over  whether  the  potential  damage,  upset  and  upheaval  caused  by  such  investigations  is 
justified  in  light  of  its  potential  to  enhance  public  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  past; 
thus  there  is  a  need  to  thoroughly  consider  the  significance  and  impact  of  the  research,  both 
in  scientific  and  societal  terms  (Wright  et  al  2005;  Pyburn  2009). 

2. 3. 1.3.  A  Hierarchy  of  Atrocity? 

Whilst  in  some  countries  conscious  efforts  have  been  made  to  shape  perceptions  of  the 
Holocaust,  the  lack  of  study  with  regards  to  the  physical  remains  in  other  countries  may 
stem  from  the  fact  that  other  events  have  been  deemed,  over  time,  to  have  more  social 
relevance  on  a  daily  basis.  Indeed,  what  can  almost  be  described  as  a  hierarchy  of  atrocity 
has  developed  in  some  European  countries.  For  example,  it  is  apparent  on  memorials  and  in 
heritage  displays  in  countries  such  as  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  that  emphasis  is  often 
placed  upon  the  crimes  perpetrated  against  these  nations  by  Russia,  both  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  in  subsequent  years  (Estonian  International  Commission  for  Investigation  of 
Crimes  Against  Humanity  2006).  It  is  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impact  of  these  Russian 
regimes  is  still  felt  by  the  citizens  in  these  countries,  and  still  has  a  dominant  part  to  play  in 
political  thought,  whilst  the  Nazi  regime's  remit  was  limited  to  the  war  years  (International 
Commission  of  Historians  in  Latvia  2001).  Additionally,  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  often 
viewed  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  as  it  were,  in  many  Eastern  European  countries  by  those 
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not  persecuted  during  the  Holocaust,  has  also  led  to  a  marked  difference  with  regards  to  the 


investigation  of  Nazi  crimes.  Perhaps  for  many  who  have  lived  through  the  'Total  War'  period 
of  1914  to  1989,  the  Holocaust  for  whatever  reason,  fails  to  stand  out  in  several  decades  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  (Schofield  2004:1).  Alternatively,  Lowenthal  (1998:77)  cites  another 
view  based  on  the  responses  of  Israeli,  Arab  and  Jewish  children:  'that  Jews  mourned 
grandparents  lost  in  the  Holocaust  amazed  Arab  children:  "You  are  missing  your  families 
from  50  years  ago,  while  my  relatives  are  being  killed  today"'. 

Similarly,  during  the  course  of  this  research,  it  was  often  remarked  that  considerably  more 
people  fell  victim  to  the  Stalinist  regime,  that  the  deaths  of  those  who  died  under  the 
dictatorial  oppression  in  Japan  have  never  been  investigated,  that  the  investigation  of  sites 
of  Katyn  was  long  overdue  and  that  the  majority  of  the  graves  relating  to  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  Turko-Cypriot  War  or  other  conflicts  during  the  twentieth  century  remained  unlocated. 
It  was  questioned,  why  did  this  project  not  focus  on  these  events  instead? 

Such  reactions  highlight  several  issues  with  the  approach  to  studies  of  the  material  remains 
of  the  Holocaust.  First  of  all,  it  demonstrates  that  people  generally  believe  that  the 
Holocaust  has  been  studied  intensively  by  historians  and  question  what  further  information 
such  studies  can  contribute;  thus  demonstrating  the  emphasis  placed  upon  historical  enquiry 
relating  to  this  period  and  a  widespread  failure  to  acknowledge  the  added  value  of 
archaeological  investigations.  Secondly,  it  reveals  how  some  believe  there  has  been  a 
saturation  of  studies  relating  to  the  Holocaust  in  the  general  field  of  investigations  of 
twentieth-century  conflict  (Krondorfer  2008).  Indeed,  at  a  recent  colloquium  considering 
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remembrance  activities  with  regards  to  the  civilian  war  dead  of  World  War  II,  a  discussion  of 


the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  was  notably  absent,  the  organisers  feeling  that  to  include  this 
would  be  to  dwarf  the  significance  of  these  smaller  scale  atrocities  (pers.  comm.  Vinkt 
Colloquium  2010).  Additionally,  these  approaches  further  demonstrate  the  existence  of  this 
so-called  hierarchy  of  genocide,  in  which  people  place  certain  values,  based  for  example 
upon  numbers  of  victims  or  the  length  of  the  regime  or  war  in  question,  upon  the  need  to 
investigate  sites.  Perhaps  most  significantly,  it  raises  further  questions  over  why  it  is  deemed 
acceptable  to  investigate  the  physical  remnants  of  these  conflicts,  yet  fervent  opposition  to 
doing  so  with  regards  to  the  Holocaust  has  been  encountered.  Clearly,  given  recent 
developments  in  the  identification  of  mass  graves  in  the  Balkans,  knowledge  of  the  potential 
for  archaeology  to  contribute  to  the  investigation  of  conflict  is  embedded  in  public 
consciousness  (ICMP  2011).  What  is  it,  therefore,  that  detaches  these  events  from  this  line 
of  thought?  One  possible  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  previously  noted,  in  some  cases  the 
Holocaust  is  not  seen  as  unique  and  this  is  why  the  study  of  its  physical  remains  has  not  been 
given  precedent  over  other  periods. 

2.3.2.  SOCIETY  AND  CULTURAL  IDENTITY 

Building  on  this  idea,  it  would  appear  that  both  in  the  past  and  in  contemporary  society,  the 
feeling  that  the  Holocaust  does  not,  or  should  not,  play  a  significant  part  in  the  cultural 
identity  of  communities  and  individuals  has  impacted  upon  the  treatment  of  sites.  With 
reference  to  this  period,  such  beliefs  are  two-fold. 
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Firstly,  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Holocaust,  it  would  appear  that  the  desire  of  the 


affected  population  to  move  on  was  prevalent  (Bonnard  2009a),  a  trend  which  has  also  been 
commonly  noted  in  respect  to  other  conflict  and  mass  disaster  sites  (Perera  and  Briggs  2008; 
Tsokos  et  al  2006;  Meng  2010).  Communities  took  responsibility  for  burying  the  dead  hastily, 
often  in  mass  graves  and  without  any  form  of  identification  (Abzug  1985).  Several 
explanations  for  this  can  be  cited.  Firstly,  it  was  often  for  practical  reasons,  such  as  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  advancement  of  decomposition,  that  there  was  an  immediate 
need  to  dispose  of  the  corpses  (Abzug  1985).  Secondly,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  bodies  were  given  a  formal  burial  and  that  any  remaining  chances  to  uphold 
religious  obligations  were  acted  on  (Rzezniak  2007).  Perhaps  most  notably,  there  was  a 
desire  to  turn  attention  towards  the  rebuilding  of  communities  that  had  been  savaged  by 
war  and  violence;  as  Baker  (1988:95)  has  argued,  'survival  came  before  remembrance'. 

For  some  communities,  the  physical  removal  of  bodies  also  appears  to  have  represented  a 
psychological  act  of  burying  the  past,  something  which  was  coupled  with  the  widespread 
removal  of  structures  and  other  visible  signs  of  these  events  (Beder  2002).  Although  many 
memorials  were  subsequently  erected,  there  has  been  an  evident  trend  since  the  end  of  the 
war  that  indicates  that  many  communities  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  past  (Meng  2010). 
Communities  do  not  want  their  cities,  towns  and  villages  to  be  associated  with  terror  and 
bloodshed,  whilst  for  others  this  has  been  to  fears  over  claims  of  collaboration  with  the 
Nazis  (Bunting  1995;  Carr  2009;  Jacobs  2004). 
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Secondly,  in  modern  society  in  particular,  people  often  feel  little  or  no  connection  to  the 


events  or  the  individuals  persecuted.  Where  individuals  live  in  an  area  where  atrocities 
occurred,  they  may  feel  considerable  resentment  for  the  minority  groups  who  may  no  longer 
live  in  the  area  in  question  but  who  may  attempt  to  memorialise  the  events,  a  problem  that 
has  been  noted  at  many  conflict  sites  from  different  periods  of  history  (Pullan  2007).  As 
Cohen  (2001:234)  has  argued,  'all  over  the  world,  commemorations  of  atrocities  have  turned 
into  memory  wars,  the  forces  of  denial  and  acknowledgement  literally  battling  it  out  for 
territory1.  Thus,  in  general  terms,  these  issues  are  not  unique  to  the  Holocaust  and  lessons 
can  be  learnt  from  the  work  of  other  researchers  dealing  with  these  contentious  fields  of 
enquiry. 

For  example,  Paperno  (2001:107)  cites  the  comments  of  Maryna  Shleimovych,  a  local 
resident  interviewed  in  the  course  of  archaeological  investigations  into  the  Soviet  atrocities 
during  World  War  II,  who  stated  'here  you  are  again  with  your  graves!  History  has  stuffed 
the  whole  earth  with  corpses  I  What  do  we  have  to  do  with  this?  Yes,  I  know  that  they  shot 
people  here  once  upon  a  time,  but  this  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  1 1  ike  strolling  here'. 

This  trend  can  be  seen  for  other  conflicts.  Papadakis  (2007:99)  has  noted  in  Cyprus  that  the 
preoccupation  with  the  events  of  the  Turko-Cypriot  war  has  made  it  impossible  for  certain 
communities  to  move  on  and  has  caused  them  to  become  'so  entrenched  in  their  opposing 
ideological  positions  that  they  can  only  hear  'echoes  from  the  dead  zone'  reflecting  and 
reinforcing  their  own  prejudices'.  Polonsky  and  Michlic  (2004:2)  have  argued,  'the  traumatic 
past,  whether  private  or  national,  exists. ..like  a  foreign  body  of  which  we  cannot  rid 
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ourselves'.  Therefore,  the  conflicting  opinions  over  the  treatment  of  these  sites  represent  an 


ever-present,  even  if  unspoken,  component  of  society  and  it  seems  probable  that  these 
opinions  will  emerge  to  the  surface  and  be  impassionedly  vocalised  when  further  work  at 
Holocaust  sites  is  proposed  (Harrison  and  Schofield  2010). 

Therefore,  the  issue  of  so-called  ownership  of  the  past  needs  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
again  comparable  examples  are  well-attested  to  in  the  literature  pertaining  to  conflict 
archaeology.  Questions  such  as:  To  whom  does  the  past  belong?  Does  direct  involvement 
with  the  event  in  question  provide  guaranteed  ownership  or  does  living  in  an  area  affected 
by  conflict  automatically  result  in  the  assimilation  of  these  events  into  an  individual's  cultural 
heritage?  Who  has  the  right  to  make  decisions  on  the  future  of  heritage  sites?  and  the  like 
are  constantly  debated  in  both  the  public  and  academic  arena  (Carman  2005;  Purbrick  et  al 
2007;  Smith  and  Akagawa  2008).  Given  the  aforementioned  number  of  groups  and 
generations  affected  by  the  Holocaust,  such  ownership  issues  are  exacerbated,  the  majority 
of  which  will  have  a  local  or  national  remit.  It  would  appear  that  the  current  condition  of 
sites,  and  the  widespread  lack  of  knowledge  that  exists  concerning  the  physical  evidence  of 
the  Holocaust,  is  a  reflection  of  the  struggle  between  these  various  groups  who  have 
attempted  to  shape  the  history  and  memory  of  these  events  to  date. 


2.3.3.  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS 

As  well  as  national  issues  and  diversity,  the  various  different  religious  and  minority  groups 
affected  by  the  Holocaust  also  presents  a  unique  set  of  considerations  for  researchers.  Jews 
(practicing  or  by  relation),  Christians,  atheists,  Sinti,  Roma,  the  disabled,  the  sick. 
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homosexuals  and  perceived  political  enemies  were  all  persecuted,  irrespective  of  age,  social 


status  or  gender.  Both  between,  and  even  within  these  groups,  considerable  diversity 
existed  in  terms  of  death  and  burial  in  particular,  and  similarly  diverse  views  are  held  by 
subsequent  generations  with  a  connection  to  these  events.  Several  additional  groups  exist, 
whose  needs  must  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  memorial  sites, 
ranging  from  survivors,  those  that  witnessed  the  violence  who  either  tried  to  protect  those 
being  persecuted  or  failed  to  oppose  it,  victims  of  propaganda  and  families  of  those  who 
died  and  survived,  through  to  students,  educators,  historians  and  tourists  (Field  2007). 
Similarly,  the  beliefs,  opinions  and  needs  of  all  of  these  groups  need  to  be  considered  when 
examining  and  presenting  the  archaeological  remains  of  this  period  in  order  to  avoid  these 
sites  becoming  what  Pollard  (2007)  has  alluded  to  with  respect  to  battlefield  sites,  that  is 
two-fold  contested  spaces,  upon  which  battles  were  fought  and  then  conflict  arose  whilst 
attempting  to  make  decisions  over  how  to  memorialise  them. 

2.3.3. 1  Mass  Graves,  Cemeteries  and  Cremations 

In  particular,  issues  arise  in  relation  to  the  vast  amount  of  mass  graves,  cemeteries  and 
cremation  pits  that  pertain  to  the  Holocaust,  the  majority  of  which  remain  unmarked.  As 
already  noted,  the  rationale  for  locating  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  other  genocides  have 
been  well  attested  to  in  the  literature,  inciting  the  development  of  new  branches  of  forensic 
archaeology  and  anthropology,  the  creation  of  standards  and  guidelines,  and  a  deep-rooted 
understanding  of  the  personal  benefits  in  terms  of  mourning  a  definitive  loss  (Schmitt  2002; 
Williams  and  Crews  2003;  Hunter  and  Simpson  2007).  With  regards  to  the  victims  of  the 
wars  of  the  twentieth  century,  international  thought  has  centred  on  the  need  for  'finding  the 
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fallen1  (Moshenska  2008:  167),  whilst  there  has  been  renewed  interest  in  the  form  of 


projects  such  as  that  at  Fromelles  aimed  at  locating  mass  graves  (CWGC  2009).  Similarly,  in 
general  archaeological  terms  there  has  been  widespread  interest  in  finding  skeletal  remains, 
with  Williams  and  Williams  (2007:52)  noting  one  of  the  most  common  questions  at 
excavation  sites  being  'have  you  found  any  bodies?'.  The  ability  of  the  human  remains  of  our 
ancestors  to  foster  a  sense  of  identity  and  increase  our  understanding  of  previous  cultures  is 
also  evident,  with  the  physical  existence  of  a  body  seemingly  encouraging  greater  empathy 
with  people  from  the  past  (Williams  and  Williams  2007).  However,  the  majority  of  these 
instances  have  dealt  with  Christian  victims  and  it  has  generally  been  accepted  that  bodies 
that  have  been  clandestinely  buried  should  be  reburied  individually  (ICMP  2011;  BABAO 
2008). 

Such  sentiments  have  rarely  been  expressed  in  relation  to  the  Holocaust.  Instead,  searches 
for  the  bodies  of  the  victims  have  been  largely  limited  to  acknowledging  that  graves  exist  as 
opposed  to  their  detailed  investigation  (Kola  2000;  US  Commission  2005).  There  have  been 
no  systematic  attempts  to  create  a  central  record  of  sites  or  to  develop  standards  for  the 
examination  of  remains  when  they  are  located,  something  which  has  often  resulted  in  their 
inappropriate  treatment  when  they  have  been  found  serendipitously  (The  Guardian  2009). 
Additionally,  there  has  even  been  a  notable  attempt  to  avoid  acknowledging  their  very 
existence,  a  fact  that  may  stem  from  a  belief  that  to  acknowledge  them  would  be  to 
resurrect  painful  issues  (Schmitt  2002).  Similarly,  as  has  been  noted  by  many  a  rchaeologists 
studying  indigenous  populations,  the  examination  of  human  remains  can  expose  social, 
political  and  religious  tensions  more  readily  than  other  types  of  evidence  (McDavid  2002). 
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2.33.2  Jewish  Halacha  Law  and  Archaeology 


These  approaches  to  Holocaust  sites  have,  in  part,  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  victims  interred  in  these  graves  were  Jewish.  Cohen  (1942:9)  argues  that  'the  Jews  occupy 
a  unique  and  unenviable  distinction  in  this  war',  whilst  as  Wiesel  (1985:1)  states,  'not  all 
victims  were  Jews  but  all  Jews  were  victims'.  Consequently,  a  consideration  of  Jewish  beliefs 
with  regards  to  death,  burial  and  memorialisation,  and  the  approaches  that  have  been  taken 
by  other  groups  and  nations  to  remembering  these  victims,  should  be  central  to  all  studies 
of  heritage  and  archaeology  of  this  period.  To  date,  there  have  been  few  attempts  to  do  this 
and  the  majority  of  Jewish  sites  across  Europe  are  neglected  and  vandalised  (Gruber  and 
Myers  1995;  Cesarani  2005).  This  often  reflects  current  attitudes  towards  this  group  in  a 
given  area.  As  only  limited  numbers  of  Jews  have  remained  in  countries  such  as  Poland  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  they  have  little  direct  control  over  the  management  of  their  cultural 
heritage  (Gruber  and  Myers  1995;  Jacobs  2004). 

Jewish  religious  law,  or  Halacha,  provides  guidance  for  practicing  Jews  and  makes  several 
observations  concerning  death,  the  treatment  of  human  remains  and  commemoration 
(Rosenbaum  1976).  The  methods  of  extermination  and  disposal  of  victims  by  the  Nazis,  and 
the  'indignity  of  mass  death',  denied  the  international  Jewish  community  the  ability  to  bury 
and  commemorate  the  dead  according  to  these  traditional  principles  (Smith  2007:59).  In 
particular,  the  cremation  of  the  bodies  of  the  Jews  represented  the  highest  level  of  profanity 
towards  the  deceased  given  that  the  Torah  and  Talmud  proclaim  it  a  disgrace  to  burn  a  body 
and  a  restriction  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  individual  (Melmed  LeHoil,  Yoreh  Deah  114:2 
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(Rabbi  Dovid  Tzvi  Hoffman,  Germany  1843-1921);  Achiezer  (Rabbi  Chaim  Ozer  Grodzinsky, 


Dayan  of  Vilna  1863-1940). 

Additionally,  further  adaptations  to  the  traditional  burial  and  commemoration  processes 
were  made  during  the  Holocaust  via  She'elah,  which  were  questions  asked  of  those  deemed 
to  be  suitably  qualified  Rabbis  under  the  rules  of  Halacha  (Rosenbaum  1976).  As  such,  there 
was  great  diversity  in  thought  and  action.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  consider  all  of  the 
different  approaches  to  both  disposing  of  the  dead  (where  the  Jewish  community  had  a 
direct  role  to  play  in  this)  and  attempts  at  unofficial  mourning,  commemoration  and 
memorialisation  (Rosenbaum  1976).  What  has  remained  largely  consistent,  however,  is  the 
notion  that  the  disturbance  of  human  remains  is  forbidden,  thus  restricting  the  actions  of 
archaeologists  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  excavate  Holocaust  sites  where  human  remains  are 
suspected  (Rosensaft  1979).  As  Rabbi  Moses  Feinstein  argued  'the  dead  rest  in  their  place  of 
burial.  Not  only  is  it  forbidden  to  exhume  the  bodies  but  even  to  open  the  graves  is  strictly 
prohibited1  (Feinstein  in  Rosensaft  1979:164).  The  comments  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the 
Jewsbury  excavations  in  York  highlight  the  position  of  the  Jewry  with  regards  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  human  remains: 

' whatever  the  scientific  and  historical  loss,  I  hope  that  you  and  the  general  public  will 
appreciate  our  paramount  concern  for  the  reverence  due  to  the  mortal  remains  which  once 
bore  the  incomparable  hallmark  of  the  Divine  image  and  which,  we  believe,  have  an 
inalienable  right  to  rest  undisturbed.  We  are  convinced  that  the  dignity  shown  to  humans 
even  centuries  after  their  death  can  contribute  more  than  any  scientific  enquiry  to  the 
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advancement  of  human  civilisation  and  the  enhancement  of  the  respect  in  which  humans 


hold  each  other'  (cited  in  Rahtz  1995:197). 

This  statement  highlights  several  important  issues.  Firstly  it  demonstrates  that,  even  though 
the  remains  have  not  been  afforded  the  dignity  of  burial  according  to  Jewish  burial  law,  they 
will  not  be  exhumed  to  facilitate  this;  thus  the  belief  that  the  dead  should  rest  where  they  lie 
overrides  the  need  for  traditional  burial  rites.  Similarly,  the  Rabbinical  authorities  proclaim 
that  a  lack  of  intrusive  investigation  at  these  sites  will  actually  facilitate  greater  peace  and 
understanding  than  if  such  work  was  allowed  to  go  ahead  and  the  bodies  were  removed  for 
reburial  (Rahtz  1995).  Whilst  it  is  not  the  place  of  the  archaeologist  to  question  this  ideology, 
clearly  this  raises  important  considerations  regarding  the  role  of  archaeological  research, 
particularly  as  the  commemorative  and  humanitarian  rationale  usually  associated  with  its 
application  in  conflict  or  atrocity  situations  have  been  muted  by  religious  objection. 

Therefore,  this  dictates  that  archaeological  investigations  involving  burials  must  revolve 
around  a  methodology  which  accounts  for  Halacha  Law;  thus  being  non-invasive  in  its 
approach,  ethical  and  respectful  in  its  undertaking,  and  valid  in  its  commemorative  and 
heritage  function.  Indeed,  archaeology  can  make  a  considerable  contribution  to  Jewish 
studies  with  respect  both  to  the  Holocaust  and  other  sites  at  which  human  remains  are 
located,  in  that  various  methods  are  available  that  preclude  the  need  for  ground  disturbance 
(Chapter  3).  The  additional  information  generated  about  the  sites  in  question  can  contribute 
to  the  memorialisation  of  the  victims  and  foster  the  Jewish  tradition  of  remembering  the 
past  (Young  1994).  Whilst  at  known  sites,  specific  information  about  the  exact  locations  of 
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graves,  cremation  pits  and  other  features  connected  with  the  deaths  of  the  victims  can  be 


derived  and  will  contribute  to  the  process  of  'sacred  memorialisation'  already  in  place,  the 
location  of  previously  unidentified  sites  can  ensure  that  Halachic  traditions  based  on  the 
need  for  the  dead  to  have  a  known  and  ma  rked  grave  can  be  upheld  (Jacobs  2004:311). 

The  development  of  such  a  methodology  appears  even  more  important  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  appear  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  current  treatment  of  these  sites 
contravenes  the  treatment  of  the  dead  according  to  Halacha.  Many  attempts  at 
archaeological  investigation  have,  to  date,  failed  to  consider  the  stipulations  regarding  a  lack 
of  disturbance  of  human  remains;  despite  Kola's  claim  at  Betzec  to  be  examining  'the 
topography  of  the  former  camp,  so  as  to  exclude  areas  with  human  remnants',  the  coring 
method  employed  did  precisely  the  opposite,  whilst  the  majority  of  other  investigations 
have  centered  solely  around  excavations  (Kola  2000:3).  Gonzalez-Ruibal  (2008:248)  has 
argued  that  'in  many  cases,  mass  graves  are  excavated  because  of  a  need  for  restitution 
which  is  the  need  for  presence,  not  mea  ning1  and  this  certainly  seem  so  have  been  the  case 
with  previously  invasive  examinations  of  Holocaust  sites.  However,  although  such 
examinations  have  confirmed  the  existence  of  remains,  thus  allowing  them  to  be 
appropriately  marked  in  many  cases,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  devise  a  search 
methodology  that  removes  the  need  for  any  kind  of  disturbance. 
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2. 3.2. 3.  Approaches  to  Death  and  Burial 


Several  important  questions  arise  with  regards  to  the  beliefs  of  the  different  groups  affected 
by  the  Holocaust,  in  particular  the  treatment  of  the  dead  and  memorialisation.  For  example, 
if  a  grave  is  located  serendipitously,  do  we  adhere  to  modern  opinions  on  burials  or  those 
held  by  people  in  the  past?  Should  the  current  local  inhabitants  be  allowed  to  select 
commemoration  methods  or  does  historical  precedent  dictate  that  this  should  fall  on  the 
ethnic  or  religious  group  to  whom  the  victims  are  located?  Should  national  or  religious 
opinion  take  priority?  (Payne  2009;  Lilley  et  al  1994). 

Perhaps  most  pertinent  are  questions  surrounding  the  religious  affiliations  of  the  victims. 
Should  graves  believed  to  contain  the  bodies  of  individuals  from  different  religious 
backgrounds  be  memorialised  according  to  the  traditions  of  all  religions  represented  or  the 
one  to  which  the  majority  of  victims  are  thought  to  belong?  Issues  with  this  have  already 
been  noted  at  existing  Holocaust  sites.  For  example,  the  erection  of  crosses  at  Auschwitz 
sparked  outrage  among  the  Jewish  community  (Smith  2007;  Zubrzycki  2006).  Similarly, 
whilst  the  national  heritage  bodies  in  Poland  stipulate  that  the  hair  from  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  can  be  displayed  in  museums,  the  Jewish  community  believe  it  should  be  buried 
according  to  Halachic  traditions  (Auschwitz-Birkenau  Memorial  and  Museum  2010;  Lisle 
2007).  Even  within  the  same  religious  group,  different  branches  will  have  differing  opinions. 
Similarly,  is  it  ethical  that  we  assume  that  all  victims  considered  to  be  Jewish  were  actually 
practicing  Jews  and  that  they  would  have  wanted  to  be  buried  or  memorialised  according  to 
these  traditions?  For  example,  a  number  of  Jews  reportedly  converted  to  Christianity;  how 
should  they  be  commemorated  (Garber  1994;  Levy  1992)?  Additionally,  whilst  the  Jewish 
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community  have  a  memorial  tradition  that  encourages  remembrance,  gypsies  have 


'contributed  to...  forgetting,  because  they  have  chosen  not  to  differentiate  within  nor  dwell 
on  their  long  history  of  persecution'  (Clendinnen  1999:8.;  Fonseca  1995).  Is  emphasising  the 
persecution  of  these  individuals  against  the  will  of  their  descendents  ethical? 

Of  course  considerable  difficulty  surrounds  answering  these  questions,  given  that  modern 
opinions  regarding  ethics,  religion  and  commemoration  will  impact  upon  decisions  made. 
Additionally,  the  information  regarding  an  individual's  circumstances  will  rarely  be  available 
and  if  it  is,  the  sheer  number  of  victims  would  make  it  impossible  to  make  such  decisions  on 
an  individual  basis.  Indeed,  this  is  exacerbated  further  where  no  excavation  and 
identification  of  the  remains  is  carried  out;  one  must  assume,  albeit  based  on  historical 
evidence,  who  may  be  buried  in  the  grave  in  question  and,  therefore,  what  methods  of 
commemoration  are  most  appropriate. 

As  Moshenska  (2008:  161)  has  stated,  'issues  such  as  respect  for  the  dead  are  arguably  of 
greater  ethical  significance  in  the  communication  of  research  findings  than  the  research 
itself'.  Arguably,  with  regards  to  the  Holocaust,  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
need  for  the  respectful  and  appropriate  treatment  of  the  dead  in  terms  of  religious  and 
ethical  principles,  such  research  findings  could  not  even  be  derived.  Without  having 
unequivocally  demonstrated  that  these  issues  have  been  considered  during  the 
development  of  a  methodology,  there  is  a  risk  that  researchers  will  be  granted  permission  to 
examine  Holocaust  sites.  Perhaps  limited  attempts  to  examine  the  sites  have  resulted  from 
the  ethical  and  moral  dilemmas  posed  as  a  result  of  the  diversity  of  nations,  groups  and 
individuals  affected. 
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2.4.  NUMBER  OF  SITES 


The  number  of  camps,  ghettos,  structures  and  massacre  sites  connected  to  the  Holocaust, 
located  across  such  a  broad  geographical  area,  make  it  unprecedented  in  scale.  Just  as 
historians  noted  how  it  altered  the  nature  of  their  discourse,  coordinated  efforts  to  examine 
the  physical  remains  would  do  the  same  for  archaeology  (Lang  1999).  Considerable 
challenges  will  be  posed  in  terms  of  the  diversity  in  site  types,  geology,  climate  and  the  local 
environment  across  different  regions  and  nations.  Similarly,  different  attitudes  towards 
heritage  management  and  varied  policies  for  applying  for  permissions  will  be  encountered 
between  states  (Marquez  Grant  and  Fibiger  2010;  German  Commission  for  UNESCO  1980). 
Indeed,  archaeology  as  a  discipline  will  be  regarded  differently  in  different  countries;  for 
example,  whilst  in  the  United  Kingdom,  geophysical  survey  is  widely  used,  in  many  European 
countries  it  is  seen  as  either  a  separate  discipline  (Gaffney  and  Gater  2003).  Considerable 
difficulties  may  be  posed  for  foreign  researchers  attempting  to  conduct  fieldwork  abroad 
where  such  differences  in  approaches  exist  and  the  probable  language  barrier,  which  can 
cause  problems  both  during  fieldwork  and  when  applying  for  permission,  needs  to  be 
considered  from  the  outset. 

2.5.  CONCLUSION 

Gonzalez-Ruibal  (2008:248)  has  highlighted  three  scenarios  in  which  archaeologists  can  have 
the  greatest  impact  in  terms  of  revealing  new  insights  into  past  events:  '1.  genocides  and 
political  killings,  2.  wars. ..of  which  the  memories  are  highly  contentious,  3.  the  subconscious 
or  unconscious  in  culture'.  The  Holocaust  and  its  aftermath  represents  all  of  these 
categories,  thus  the  study  of  its  archaeological  remains  should,  according  to  Gonzalez- 
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Ruibal's  theory  considerably  alter  public  perceptions  of  these  events  and  supplement  its 


known  history.  However,  it  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Holocaust  falls  into  all  of  these  areas 
that  has  resulted  in  restricted  analysis  of  its  archaeological  record  and  has  led  to  further 
practical  problems  that  may  impede  further  research. 

Irrespective  of  whether  the  Holocaust  represents  a  unique  event  in  world  history,  many  of 
the  responses  that  have  been  generated  by  it  and  its  investigation  by  scholars  are  without 
rival.  The  key  issue  to  be  derived  from  the  above  discussion  is  that  in  many  ways  the 
Holocaust  is  similar  to  many  other  genocides  and  violent  acts,  in  terms  of  its  potential  to  be 
investigated  archaeologically  and  the  various  issues  surrounding  this.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  level  of  investigation  of  this  conflict  is  not  comparable  with  these  other  events  indicates 
that  further  factors  have  influenced  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  studied.  This 
undoubtedly  stems  from  the  vast  number  of  countries,  groups  and  individuals  affected, 
something  which  presents  archaeologists  wishing  to  consider  this  period  with  considerable 
challenges,  not  least  of  all  the  fact  that  their  work  will  often  defy  the  accepted  histories  of 
this  period. 

Additionally,  given  the  fact  that  the  Holocaust  represents  an  event  that  sits  between  history 
and  memory,  as  Komar  and  Buikstra  (2008:249)  have  argued,  'humanitarian  efforts 
concentrate  primarily  on  the  needs  of  the  living,  even  when  dealing  with  the  dead'.  Whilst 
this  has  usually  been  taken  in  the  context  of  locating  victims,  this  statement  also  holds  true 
regarding  the  approaches  that  should  be  taken  towards  dealing  with  the  thoughts  and 
concerns  of  both  living  family  members  and  local  communities  when  addressing  conflict. 
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Given  the  vast  number  of  political,  social,  religious  and  ethical  issues  involved  in  the  study  of 


the  Holocaust,  this  is  particularly  pertinent  and  there  is  an  ethical  responsibility  of 
archaeologists  to  ensure  that  surveys  are  carried  out  respectfully  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
contribute  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  (Moshenska  2008).  Indeed,  perhaps  as  Moshenska 
(2008:168)  has  argued,  it  is  better  to  approach  these  sites  with  a  'do  not  disturb'  attitude  in 
order  that  we  are  forced  to  directly  consider  the  ethical  demands  that  we  should  adhere  to 
as  professional  researchers  addressing  conflict.  Also,  it  would  appear,  in  light  of  the  various 
issues  faced  by  archaeologists  in  the  past,  that  future  research  will  not  be  possible  without  a 
consideration  of  these  deep-rooted  issues;  irrespective  of  the  theoretical  scientific 
capabilities  and  advances,  it  would  appear  that  the  practicalities  of  their  implementation  will 
be  influenced  by  ritual  beliefs  associated  with  death  and  burial,  and  the  ever-changing 
political  and  societal  approaches  to  this  period  (Golbert  2004;  Wilson  2007;  Lang  1999). 
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3.  METHODOLOGY 


3.1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  events  of  the  Holocaust  had  a  dramatic  impact  upon  the  landscape.  At  macro  level, 
transport  infrastructures  were  altered  and  constructed,  previously  unassuming  villages  were 
transformed  by  the  presence  of  the  vast  number  of  extermination  and  labour  camps  that 
were  built,  factories  and  fortifications  were  constructed  to  support  to  war  effort  and  the 
fields  of  Europe  became  burial  grounds  for  millions  of  people.  Long  after  these  sites  were 
destroyed  or  became  dilapidated,  traces  of  them  remain;  some  in  the  form  of  visible 
structural  remains  but,  less  acknowledged,  as  earthworks,  vegetation  change,  topographic 
indicators  and  other  taphonomic  markers.  These  micro  level  changes  have  been  shown  to 
survive  for  archaeological  sites  that  are  thousands  of  years  old  and  also  in  longer-term 
criminal  investigations  (Hunter  and  Cox  2005;  Sturdy  2007).  Consequently,  in  order  to  fully 
understand  the  landscapes  in  which  Holocaust  sites  lie  and  to  aid  identification,  particularly 
when  intrusive  activity  is  not  permitted,  a  study  of  both  large-scale  and  discrete  features  was 
central  to  the  methodology  employed. 

This  methodology,  set  out  below,  reflects  the  need  to  define  and  record  the  archaeological 
remains  pertaining  to  the  Holocaust,  whilst  also  considering  the  variety  of  external  issues 
affecting  the  study  of  this  period.  An  interdisciplinary  approach  was  devised  that  allowed  the 
sensitivities  involved  in  the  study  of  this  period  to  be  compensated  for.  Whilst,  in  the  first 
instance  this  facilitated  detailed  site  investigation  that  adhered  to  the  principal  of  Halacha 
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Law  (non-disturbance  of  potential  burial  sites),  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapters  4-6,  a  non- 


invasive  methodology  can  offer  other  advantages  over  excavation  in  the  areas  of  public 
engagement,  collaboration  with  local  authorities  and  other  sociological  aspects. 

In  recent  years,  forensic  archaeologists  in  particular  have  advocated  the  use  of  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  site  evaluation  on  the  basis  that  'there  is  no  single  perfect 
method'  that  will  reveal  the  extent  and  nature  of  a  site  (Hunter  and  Cox  2005:27;  France  et 
al  1997).  By  utilising  a  range  of  different  techniques,  many  of  which  have  been  borrowed 
from  history,  forensic  science,  geography  and  social  anthropology,  the  methodology  can  'be 
appropriately  matched  with  both  archaeological  and  logistical  demands  of  the  project'  and  a 
variety  of  aspects  of  the  landscape  can  be  recorded  (English  Heritage  1995:4).  Additionally, 
the  limitations  of  one  method  can  be  compensated  for  by  another,  thus  ensuring  as  much  as 
possible  can  be  derived  about  the  archaeological  remains. 

3.2.  METHODOLOGICAL  STAGES 

As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  the  aims  of  the  project  were: 

AIM  1:  To  analyse  the  variety  of  social,  political,  ethical  and  religious  factors  impacting  upon 
successful  archaeological  investigations  of  Holocaust  sites; 

Aim  2:  To  devise  a  suitable  interdisciplinary  methodology  based  on  these  factors  and  recent 
advances  within  forensic  and  conflict  archaeology,  and  heritage  studies; 
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AIM  3:  To  apply  this  methodology  at  selected  sites  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  potential  to 


contribute  to  our  understanding  of  Holocaust  landscapes,  both  in  terms  of  their 
contemporary  and  post-abandonment  histories; 

AIM  4:  To  demonstrate  the  diversity  of  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  throughout 
Europe  and  to  highlight  the  forgotten  narratives  of  this  period. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  aims,  the  methodology  centres  on  four  specific  tasks  -  research 
into  post-abandonment  history  and  cultural  memory;  historical  review;  archaeological  data 
collection;  data  assimilation  and  interpretation.  The  tasks  are  outlined  in  Tables  3. 1-3.4, 
along  with  the  methods,  equipment  and  sources  used  to  achieve  them,  and  the  outputs 
produced  as  a  result.  The  methods  and  equipment  used  as  part  of  these  tasks  are  then 
discussed  in  full  in  sections  3. 2. 1-3. 2. 4  in  order  to  outline  their  theoretical  basis,  any 
practical  restrictions  upon  their  use  and  the  reasons  why  they  form  part  of  this 
methodology. 
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3.2.1.  TASK  1:  POST-ABANDONMENT  HISTORY  AND  CULTURAL  MEMORY 


As  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  the  history  of  the  Holocaust  did  not  conclude  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  in  1945.  Its  legacy  has  been  far-reaching  and  has  not  remained  static, 
having  diversified  according  to  political  and  social  change  differentially  throughout  Europe. 
An  examination  of  these  changes  is  crucial  in  order  to  understand  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  landscapes  examined  as  part  of  this  study.  Therefore,  both  prior  to  and  during  in-field 
survey,  the  various  factors  that  have  contributed,  both  physically  and  metaphorically,  to 
their  formation  were  examined  using  the  methodology  outlined  in  Table  3.1. 


Task  1:  Research  into  the  political,  social,  religious  and  commemorative  approaches  to  the 
case  study  sites 


Aims  addressed:  Ai m  1  and  Ai m  2 


Rationale: 

-  To  ensure  an  understanding  of  the  issues  surrounding  examinations  of  the  case  study  sites; 

-  To  facilitate  Aim  2  (to  develop  a  suitable  methodology  for  examination  of  the  sites); 

-  To  facilitate  permission  for  fieldwork; 

-  To  facilitate  cross-site  comparisons. 


Methods/Techniques  Used 

Sources  Used 

Outputs 

(a)  Interviews  and  discussions 
with  affected  groups  and 
individuals; 

(a)  Oral  and  written 
communication. 

(a)  Information  concerning  the 
site  histories  of  the  case  study 
sites; 

(b)  Documentary  research; 

(a)  Historical  records 
including  but  not  limited  to 
witness  accounts, 
administrative  documents, 
letters,  and  scholarly 
research. 

(b)  Identification  of  potential 
inhibitors  to  fieldwork  at  the 
case  study  sites 

(c)  Information  concerning  the 
impact  of  archaeological  study 
at  the  case  study  sites 

Table  3.1.  Task  1  undertaken  as  part  of  the  methodology  in  order  to  achieve  the  aims  of  this  research 
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The  rationale  for  such  analysis  is  based  on  several  factors.  Firstly,  a  study  of  such  issues  will 


contribute  to  the  development  of  site  histories,  as  the  treatment  of  the  sites  since  their 
abandonment  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  perceptions  of  them;  thus  this  aspect  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  archaeological  methodology.  In  many  cases,  the  dilapidated  nature  of  a 
site  is  a  physical  manifestation  of  the  societal  tensions  and  divisions  which  may  relate  to 
perceptions  of  the  Holocaust  and  the  groups  involved,  or  problems  that  have  evolved  in  the 
years  following  the  war.  Indeed,  a  theoretical  approach  to  landscape  archaeology  was  taken, 
whereby  the  landscapes  were  viewed  as  'interactive  platforms  for  human  experience' 
(Chapman  2003:20).  As  Boyd  (2012:15)  has  noted  'unless  these  interests,  landscapes  and 
relationships  are  fully  understood,  the  cultural  heritage  management  of  each  site  will  be 
founded  only  on  partial  understanding  of  the  site,  and  will  result  in  unsatisfactory  solutions 
to  management  issues'.  An  understanding  of  these  issues  is  synonymous  to  an 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for,  and  nature  of,  landscape  change,  degradation,  damage 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  total  eradication  of  the  above-ground  traces  of  a  site.  Similarly,  it  can 
provide  an  explanation  for  the  content  of  official  histories  and  historical  narratives. 

Secondly,  understanding  issues  relating  to  the  ownership  of  sites  is  also  imperative.  Such 
issues  have  been  hotly  debated  in  relation  to  public  archaeology  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  an  understanding  of  cognitive  ownership  can  highlight  spiritual,  familial, 
intellectual  and  cultural  links,  and  associations  that  individuals  and  communities  can  have  to 
sites  (Boyd  2012).  McMana  mon  (1991:121)  has  highlighted  the  importance  of  understanding 
the  'many  publics' affected  by  archaeological  work  whose  opinions,  needs  and  interests  may 
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vary  considerably.  As  such,  this  methodology  included  an  assessment  of  the  various  groups 


specific  to  each  case  study  examined. 

Given  that  these  publics  have  likely  changed  over  time,  as  people  move,  die  or  for  whatever 
reason  no  longer  have  connections  to  an  area,  the  claims  of  ownership  will  equally  alter.  In 
turn,  the  landscapes  themselves  are  modified,  doing  so  'under  the  influence  of  many  social 
and  cultural  parameters'  (Boyd  2012:9).  Similarly  the  landscape  will  alter  communities, 
particularly  in  situations  that  are  as  significant  as  the  Holocaust  and,  as  Knapp  and  Ashmore 
(1999:16,  20-21)  have  argued,  'landscape  is  neither  exclusively  natural  nor  totally  cultural;  it 
is  a  mediation  between  the  two  and  an  integral  part  of.. .the  routine  social  practices  within 
which  people  experience  the  world  around  them'.  Thus,  it  is  crucial  that  this  interaction  is 
understood. 

Thirdly,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated,  whilst  it  may  be  practically  possible  to  apply 
archaeological  methods  to  Holocaust  sites,  there  has  been  only  limited  investigations 
undertaken  and  archaeological  approaches  to  these  landscapes  have  not  become  widely 
accepted  (Chapter  1).  The  social,  political,  ethical  and  religious  issues  involved  in  studies  of 
this  period  have  undoubtedly  been  the  major  contri buting  factor  to  this  situation.  Therefore, 
it  was  vital  to  understand  the  context  in  which  the  archaeological  work  was  being 
undertaken;  permissions  needed  to  be  sought,  local  tensions  compensated  for  and  any 
inhibiting  factors  to  the  fieldwork  addressed.  Although  some  general  themes  have  been 
addressed  in  Chapter  2,  the  issues  involved  in  the  examination  of  the  individual  sites  are 
likely  to  differ  according  to  the  national,  regional  and  local  context. 
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Finally,  as  Moshenska  (2009)  has  argued,  methodologies  of  community  archaeology  are 


commonly  practiced  in  conflict  archaeology  but  are  rarely  discussed.  This  represents  a  real 
problem  for  researchers  wishing  to  undertaken  such  work  and  seeking  examples  of 
compa  rable  situations.  Instead  of  seeing  this  kind  of  engagement  as  something  that  is  simply 
done  and  as  something  quite  separate  from  the  main  methodology  of  archaeological 
projects  addressing  conflict  sites,  for  the  reasons  cited  in  this  section  and  in  Chapter  2,  it  is 
imperative  that  this  is  integrated  into  project  designs.  Again  to  cite  Moshenska  (2009:73), 
'archaeology  of  modern  conflict  is  most  effective  when  conducted  as  community 
archaeology  and  conversely  the  most  effective  form  of  community  archaeology  is  the 
archaeology  of  modern  conflict'.  By  considering  these  issues  and  involving  these  groups, 
archaeological  sites  can  become  forums  for  education,  debate  and  remembrance,  as  well  as 
provide  opportunities  to  address  and  overcome  conflict  between  divergent  parties 
(Wainright  2009;  Moshenska  2009). 

Following  the  examination  of  the  individual  sites  in  Chapters  4  and  5,  a  comparison  of  them 
will  follow  in  Chapter  6.  The  investigation  of  each  site  included  a  review  of  its  history  and 
treatment  since  the  war,  as  well  as  consultation  with  local  communities,  heritage 
professionals  and  other  affected  individuals  and  groups  in  order  to  assess  the  variety  of 
issues  that  needed  to  be  considered  in  advance  of  fieldwork.  Oral  accounts  were  collected, 
first  hand  where  possible,  and  a  variety  of  legislation,  archival  material  and  secondary 
literature  were  studied.  Similarly,  consultation  with  affected  groups  and  individuals  was 
maintained  both  throughout  and  following  the  fieldwork  seasons  in  order  to  ensure  that 
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heritage  and  educational  outputs  could  be  identified  which  would  be  of  greatest  value  to 


relevant  parties. 


3.2.2.  TASK  2:  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 


A  review,  which  utilized  a  range  of  documenta  ry,  cartographic  and  photographic  evidence  as 
well  as  witness  accounts,  was  undertaken  for  all  of  the  sites  examined  as  part  of  this  study  to 
ensure  that  the  historical  background  could  be  fully  realised  (Table  3.2). 


Task  2.  To  undertake  a  historical  review  of  material  relating  to  the  case  study  sites 

Aims  addressed:  Ai ms  2  and  3 

Rationale: 

This  taskwill  allow  the  followingto  be  derived: 

-  Material  concerning  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  case  study  sites; 

-  Material  that  can  be  compared  to  archaeological  data; 

-  Information  concerning  the  known  or  "official"  histories  of  the  case  study  sites. 

Methods/Techniques  Used 

Sources  Used 

Outputs 

(a)  Documentary  research 

(a)  Historical  records 
including  but  not  limited  to 
witness  accounts,  site  and 
feature  plans; 
administrative  documents, 
letters,  scholarly  research. 

(a)  Analysis  and  presentation  of 
primary  research  material; 
comparisons  of  witness  plans; 
cross-reference  key  dates  and 
information  with  aerial 
photographic  analysis  (below). 

(b)  Cartographic  analysis 

(b)  Maps  (contemporary 
and  modern). 

(b)  Geo  rectification  of  maps 
with  other  data  types  (historical 
and  archaeological);  map 
regressions 

(c)  Photographic  analysis 

(c)  Aerial  reconnaissance 
(contemporary  and 
modern);  satellite  imagery; 
ground-based 
photography. 

(c)  Dataset  of  georectified  aerial 
images  (contemporary  and 
modern);  annotated  aerial 
images;  annotated  satellite 
imagery;  3D  visualisations  of 
ground-based  imagery  and 
aerial  images  (using  Google 
SketchUp). 

Table  3.2.  Task  2  undertaken  as  part  of  the  methodology  in  order  to  achieve  the  aims  of  this  research 
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3. 2.2.1.  Documentary  Review  and  Cartographic  Data 


Documentary  evidence  pertaining  to  the  Holocaust  comes  in  a  variety  of  forms,  including 
administrative  documents,  letters,  underground  and  government  intelligence  reports, 
witness  accounts,  court  transcripts,  plans  and  maps,  all  of  which  have  the  potential  to  reveal 
important  information  a  bout  the  nature  of  the  events  themselves  and  the  alterations  to  the 
landscape  that  occurred.  Material  from  numerous  global  archives  has  been  consulted,  which 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  United  States  Holocaust  Museum,  Yad  Vashem,  the 
Ghetto  Fighter's  House,  National  Archives  at  Kew,  The  Imperial  War  Museum, 
Commonwealth  War  Graves  Commission,  Volksbund  Deutsche  Kriegsgraberfursorge,  the 
Bundesarchiv,  the  Moscow  Archives,  US  National  Archives,  Muzeum  Walki  I  M^czeristwa  w 
Treblince,  The  National  Aerial  Reconnaissance  Archive  (TARA),  Jersey  Heritage  Trust,  Island 
Archives  (Guernsey),  Alderney  Museum  archives,  the  RAF  archive  and  various  worldwide 
media  repositories. 

3. 2.2. 2.  Reconnaissance  Data 

'Time  spent  in  reconnaissance  is  seldom  wasted'  is  an  adage  that  has  become  well- 
established  in  military  operations  (Price  2003:7).  However,  this  notion  is  also  true  when 
researching  the  archaeology  of  conflict  on  two  levels.  Firstly,  as  will  be  shown  throughout 
this  thesis,  detailed  intelligence  gathering,  as  well  as  remote  and  ground  reconnaissance 
allows  us  to  build  up  a  complex  picture  of  the  archaeology  relating  to  the  Holocaust  and  Nazi 
Occupation  of  Europe.  Secondly,  the  material  to  which  Price  (2003)  refers  (military 
intelligence  data  obtained  during  times  of  conflict)  not  only  represented  time  well  spent 
with  regards  to  its  capacity  to  provide  strategic  data  for  the  armed  forces,  but  it  has 
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secondary  benefit  in  terms  of  the  information  it  can  provide  years  later  with  respect  to 


structures,  fortifications  and  other  sites  connected  with  the  war.  The  untapped  potential  of 
reconnaissance  material,  which  includes  aerial  photographs,  reports  from  spies,  witness 
accounts  and  intelligence  data,  to  reveal  information  about  recent  archaeological  sites  has 
only  recently  been  identified,  in  light  of  the  declassification  of  much  of  this  material  in  recent 
years  (Price  2003). 

In  particular,  aerial  photographs  pertaining  to  the  Second  World  War  and  subsequent 
conflicts  have  the  potential  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  identification  of 
archaeological  sites  relating  to  the  Holocaust.  Whilst  modern  aerial  images  have  long  been 
used  in  archaeological  contexts  (Killam  1990;  Hunter  and  Ralston  2006),  until  recently  the 
use  of  military  aerial  imagery  has  been  predominantly  restricted  to  use  by  military  historians 
attempting  to  identify  fortifications  or  bomb  damage,  or  by  post-war  investigators  locating 
unexploded  ordinance  (Ferguson  2008).  Yet,  aerial  images  of  this  type  offer  the  opportunity, 
through  shadow,  vegetation  and  lighting  conditions  at  the  time  the  photographs  were  taken, 
to  identify  landscape  features  largely  invisible  from  the  ground  (Hunter  and  Cox  2005; 
Appendix  3.2).  These  features  might  include  building  foundations,  tracks  and  roads,  pits  and 
disturbances  such  as  mass  graves. 

Additionally,  the  recent  availability  of  satellite  and  shuttle  data  has  the  potential  to  provide 
information  about  the  nature  of  archaeological  remains  in  a  given  area  (USGS  2010;  Parcak 
2009;  Trier  et  al  2009;  Kouchoukos  2001).  Preliminary  site  investigation  data  is  easily 
accessible,  given  that,  as  Myers  (2010:456)  states  'the  introduction  of  Google  Earth  has 
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shifted  the  relationship  between  archaeologists  and  remotely  sensed  data1.  This  freely 


available  data,  along  with  other  national  datasets  such  as  Geoportal  for  Poland  and 
Geoportail  for  France,  provide  opportunities  for  landscape  analysis  in  advance  of  fieldwork; 
surviving  archaeological  remains  visible  from  the  air  can  be  assessed,  historical  imagery  can 
be  examined  in  order  to  monitor  man-made  and  natural  landscape  change,  and  images  can 
be  used  as  base  maps  for  G.I.S  packages  (Myers  2010).  The  use  of  such  data  for  assessing 
conflict  and  internment  sites  has  been  demonstrated  in  recent  years  (Hritz  2008;  Stone 
2008a;  Stone  2008b;  Thomas  et  al  2008)  and  this  data  was  used  as  part  of  this  methodology. 
Additionally,  higher  resolution  aerial  imagery,  taken  by  various  private  organisations  was 
utilised,  when  available. 

3. 2.2. 3.  Historical  Review  Conclusions 

The  majority  of  the  maps,  plans  and  documents  that  have  been  utilised  in  this  study  have 
not  been  published  and,  when  historical  information  is  considered  from  an  archaeological 
perspective,  new  questions  are  asked  of  old  material;  thus  resulting  in  new  insights  into  the 
events  that  took  place.  Not  only  has  this  material  assisted  in  the  identification  of  the  likely 
archaeological  signatures  of  the  surviving  camp  structures,  but  it  has  also  allowed  site 
histories  to  be  created.  Additionally,  given  the  considerable  increase  in  the  declassification 
of  documents  and  the  digitisation  of  archives  in  recent  years,  new  material  is  being  made 
available  for  study.  From  an  archaeological  perspective,  these  documents  not  only  reveal 
interesting  insights  into  the  changing  attitudes  towards  the  physical  remains  of  the 
Flolocaust  and  Nazi  Occupation  of  Europe,  and  the  subsequent  heritage,  cultural  memory 
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and  identity  that  emerged,  but  they  also  provide  a  comprehensive  record  of  how  the  sites 


are  likely  to  have  changed  over  time,  thus  shaping  the  proposed  fieldwork  methodology. 


3.2.3.  TASK  3:  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DATA  COLLECTION 


A  non-invasive  archaeological  methodology  was  devised  in  order  to  record  above-  and 
below-ground  physical  evidence  relating  to  the  case  study  sites,  a  summary  of  which  is 
provided  in  Table  3.3,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  specific  techniques  applied. 


Task  3.  Archaeological  data  collection  at  the  case  study  sites 

Aims  Addressed:  Aims  2  and  3 

Rationale: 

This  taskwill  facilitate: 

-The  collection  of  data  relating  to  above-  and  below-ground  physical  evidence  of  the  sites 
during  the  Holocaust  and  Nazi  Occupation  of  Europe; 

-  The  collection  of  data  relating  to  above-  and  below-ground  physical  evidence  of  the  sites  from 
its  abandonment  by  the  Nazis  to  the  modern  period. 

Methods  Used 

Equipment  Used 

Outputs 

(a)  Walkover  survey 

(a)  Digital  cameras;  DGPS; 
Total  Station;  Hand-held 

GPS. 

(a)  Database  of  sites  recorded  to 
include  site  and  feature 
descriptions,  images  of  features 
and  positional  data  relating  to 
the  location  of  features;  Record 
of  taphonomic  indicators,  such 
as  vegetation  change  and 
depressions. 

(b)  Topographic  survey 

(b)  DGPS;  Total  Station. 

(b)  Digital  Terrain  Models 
(DTMs);  Positional  data  relating 
to  the  location  of  features. 

(c)  Geophysical  survey 

(c)  Resistance  survey; 
electrical  imaging;  GPR. 

(c)  Image  plots  (2D  and  3D)  of 
subterranean  features 

Table  3.3.  Task  3  undertaken  as  part  of  the  methodology  in  order  to  achieve  the  aims  of  this  research 
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3. 2.3.1.  Walkover  Survey 


In  order  to  assess  the  extent  and  nature  of  sites  for  survey,  and  to  conduct  archaeological 
reconnaissance  in  line  with  the  standards  defined  by  the  IfA  (2010)  and  English  Heritage 
(2007),  walkover  surveys  were  carried  out  in  advance  of  all  other  in-field  survey  methods. 
This  allowed  databases  of  GPS  locations,  dimensions,  descriptions  of  above-ground  features, 
taphonomic  indicators  (see  below)  and  present  land-use  details  to  be  recorded  within  the 
defined  search  areas.  This  information  not  only  provides  a  detailed  overview  of  the  features 
relating  to  the  Occupation,  but  in  the  case  of  Alderney,  it  can  also  be  easily  integrated  into 
the  local  Sites  and  Monuments  Record  (SMR). 

Throughout  this  thesis,  the  Holocaust  is  viewed  as  a  crime  and,  whilst  it  may  be  considerably 
larger  in  scale  than  those  most  commonly  encountered  by  forensic  archaeologists,  many  of 
the  principles  of  offender  and  burial  scenario  profiling  can  still  be  employed  (Rossmo  2000; 
Sturdy  2007).  It  is  argued  that  aspects  of  the  behaviour  of  those  who  perpetrated  these 
crimes,  although  possibly  masked  through  deliberate,  natural  or  man-made  landscape 
change,  can  still  be  derived  from  an  assessment  of  the  landscape.  Although  it  is  not  possible 
to  excavate  the  graves  being  sought,  their  likely  construction,  the  motivations  for  the 
different  ways  that  this  was  undertaken  and  how  this  was  based  on  the  appearance  of  the 
wartime  landscape  was  assessed  in  order  to  derive  information  about  burial  and  disposal 
patterns  and  further  assess  the  diversity  of  actions  and  experiences  of  the  victims  and 
perpetrators,  as  reflected  by  the  equally  diverse  archaeological  record  associated  with  them. 
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3. 2.3. 2.  Forensic  Taphonomy 


Since  the  phrase  taphonomy  was  first  developed  by  Efremov  (1940)  in  relation  to  'the  study 
of  the  transition,  in  all  its  details,  of  organic  remains  from  the  biosphere  to  the  lithosphere1, 
the  understanding  of  the  interaction  between  materials  and  the  environment  has 
dramatically  increased.  However,  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  potential 
applications  of  the  study  of  taphonomy  has  been  realised  within  the  field  of  forensic  science 
(Haglund  and  Sorg  1997;  Haglund  and  Sorg  2002).  Nonetheless,  despite  its  implications  for 
revealing  valuable  information  about  the  nature  of  buried  remains,  taphonomic  approaches 
to  archaeological  environments  have  not  been  widely  reported  on  in  the  literature. 

Hochrein  (2002:46-47)  has  identified  six  main  'areas  or  aspects  of  the  burial  environment: 
stratification;  tool  marks;  bioturbation;  sedimentation;  compression-depression  and  internal 
compaction'  with  respect  to  buried  human  remains.  However,  these  indicators  can  occur  as 
a  result  of  other  forms  of  ground  disturbance  including  the  presence  of  buried  structures 
and  other  features  below  the  subsurface.  Of  these,  the  last  four  will  be  relevant  to  the  non- 
invasive  studies  conducted  at  the  case  study  sites  and,  thus,  further  clarity  of  these 
phenomena  and  the  potential  methods  used  to  detect  them  are  provided  below.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  features  were  observed  during  walkover  survey  but  they  were  also 
recorded  as  part  of  the  analysis  of  aerial  imagery. 

•  Bioturbation 

The  burial  of  a  body,  a  number  of  bodies  or  other  forms  of  ground  disturbance  will  have  a 
direct  impact  upon  the  flora  and  fauna  growing  in  the  area,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.1  (Hunter 
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and  Cox  2005).  The  abundance  of  particular  plant  species  in  a  given  area  or  a  lack  of  growth 


can  be  indicative  of  disturbance  to  the  subsurface,  the  extent  of  which  will  be  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  buried  remains  and  the  effect  that  they  have  on  the  nutrients  in  the  soil 
(Hochrein  2002).  As  Hunter  and  Cox  (2005:31-32)  argued  'when  a  grave  is  dug,  the  soil  is 
aerated,  looser  and  will  have  more  moisture  in  it  and  this  may  result  in  vegetation  changes 
and  a  higher  level  of  growth  but  if  the  body  is  placed  in  a  bag  or  the  grave  filled  with  solid 
matter,  growth  may  be  inhibited1.  Buried  cremated  remains  are  also  likely  to  have  an 
inhibitive  affect  on  vegetation,  given  that  the  burning  process  removes  all  moisture  and 
nutrients  from  bone  (Fairgreave  2008).  Similarly,  if  structural  remains  are  present, 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  from  which  they  are  constructed,  the  vegetation 
will  most  likely  be  inhibited,  whilst  the  presence  of  an  in-filled  pit  or  dug-out  building 
foundations,  containing  more  moisture,  will  likely  facilitate  growth  (Haglund  and  Sorg  2002). 

Additionally,  a  number  of  stress -tolerant  ruderals  have  been  noted  to  colonise  on  both 
individual  and  mass  graves,  which  can  aid  the  identification  of  such  features  during  visual 
site  inspection  (Plate  3.1).  Where  this  vegetation  change  takes  place  over  a  large  area,  it  is 
also  possible  to  identify  it  from  the  air,  in  both  aerial  photographs  and,  more  recently,  in 
satellite  images,  although  like  site  inspections,  this  will  be  affected  by  season  and  light 
(Hunter  1996).  Additionally,  bioturbation  includes  the  effects  of  animal  burrows  and  man¬ 
made  activity,  such  as  ploughing,  on  the  landscape,  factors  which  can  both  aid  and  hinder 
the  identification  of  archaeological  features  and  graves  (Hochrein  2002). 
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Subsequently,  it  is  essential  for  archaeologists  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 


nature  of  vegetation  in  the  survey  area,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  local  animals  and  other 
potential  sources  of  landscape  change  (Hunter  1996).  This  can  be  obtained  through  the 
acquisition  of  historic  maps,  aerial  and  ground  level  photography  as  well  as  ecological 
literature  and  data,  and  documentation  from  the  planning  process. 


Figure  3.1.  The  potential  effects  of  burial  upon  vegetation  (after  Hunter  and  Cox  2005:31) 
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Plate  3.1.  Stress  tolerant  mderals  (in  this  case  nettles),  which  are  characteristic  of  ground  disturbance 

(author's  own  photograph) 


•  Sedimentation 

This  is  also  affected  by  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  around  buried  features,  with  a  lack 
of  water  potentially  resulting  in  the  drying  or  cracking  of  their  edges  (Hochrein  2002;  Plate 
3.2).  This  effect  may  once  again  be  seasonal  and  so  the  ability  to  detect  this  indicator  will  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  time  of  year  that  the  survey  takes  place  or  the  weather 
conditions. 
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Plate  3.2.  Sedimentation  around  a  potential  grave  site,  caused  by  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  (after 

Hochrein  2002). 


•  Compression/depression  and  internal  compaction 

Hochrein  (2002:60-61)  has  identified  two  levels  of  compression  and  depression:  the  first 
when  'freshly  dug  fill  settles  in  a  grave'  and  the  second,  known  as  internal  compaction,  when 
a  body  decomposes  and  the  cavity  collapses.  These  effects  are  likely  to  be  exacerbated  in 
mass  grave  scenarios  and  will  vary,  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  remains  upon  burial 
(Hunter  1996).  Again  these  depressions  may  be  detected  through  systematic  ground 
searches,  aerial  imagery  or,  using  more  recently  developed  technologies,  such  as  digital 
kinematic  GPS  systems,  capable  of  detecting  sub-centre  microtopographic  change  (see 
below;  Hunter  and  Cox  2005).  Additionally,  given  the  changes  to  the  properties  in  the  soil,  it 
is  possible,  aside  from  visual  identification,  to  detect  taphonomic  change  using  an  array  of 
geophysical  techniques  (Nobes  2000;  Buck  2003;  Pye  2004). 
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However,  taphonomic  indicators  themselves  can  both  mask  and  highlight  the  locations  of 


buried  features,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  landscape,  the  time  elapsed  and 
subsequent  man-made  and  natural  landscape  change  that  has  occurred  (Killam  1990). 
Archaeologists  attempting  to  examine  taphonomic  indicators,  in  both  historic  and  forensic 
examples,  must  combat  these  issues  by  undertaking  a  detailed  desk-based  assessment,  site 
reconnaissance  and  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  events  that  may  have  led  to  landscape 
change.  Such  a  methodology  was  adopted  as  part  of  this  study. 

In  the  field,  these  indicators  were  recorded  through  systematic  walkover  survey,  with  their 
outlines  being  surveyed  using  a  Total  Station  or  GPS.  Similarly,  where  depressions  or 
sedimentation  occurred,  detailed  topographic  survey  was  undertaken  using  a  Leica  GPS500 
with  kinematic  survey  capabilities  (see  below)  to  record  these  features  in  three  dimensions. 
All  of  these  methods  allowed  the  integration  of  digital  data  pertaining  to  the  taphonomy  of 
the  site  to  be  integrated  with  cartographic,  photographic  and  other  archaeological  data  to 
correlate  the  recorded  responses  with  this  material  in  order  to  determine  its  extent,  nature 
and  the  buried  features  it  potentially  represented. 
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Figure  3.2:  Methodology  for  recording  taphonomic  indicators 


3. 2.3. 3.  Topographic  Survey 

Over  the  last  20  years  landscape  survey  has  developed  exponentially  from  the  use  of  tape 
measures,  fixed  reference  points,  laborious  hachure  plans  and  manual  plane  table  surveying 
(Ainsworth  and  Thomason  2003).  Archaeologists  now  have  at  their  disposal  a  number  of 
current  sophisticated  survey  methods,  such  as  Total  Stations  and  Kinematic  Digital  GPS, 
which  are  capable  of  mapping  sites  to  sub-centimetre  accuracy.  As  Howard  (2007:13)  has 
argued,  'the  aim  in  surveying  is  to  take  a  series  of  measurements  to  define  an  object  whose 
shape  and  size  are  initially  unknown',  but  these  methods  facilitate  a  much  deeper  analysis  of 
sites  in  both  two  and  three  dimensions,  individually  and  spatially.  The  speed  and  accuracy  of 
these  methods  allow  much  larger  areas  to  be  covered  in  much  greater  detail,  and  the  digital 
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data  collection  permits  the  integration  of  different  survey  data  types  and  the  creation  of 


digital  terrain  models  (DTMs)  (Bowden  1999). 

•  Digital  Kinematic  GPS  Survey  (DGPS) 

Ainsworth  and  Thomason  (2003:1)  have  argued  that  Global  Positioning  Systems  (GPS)  have 
now  become  an  'everyday  tool'  in  the  world  of  professional  surveying.  Several  grades  of  GPS 
are  now  available  to  archaeologists  which  are  capable  of  providing  different  levels  of 
accuracy  and  detail,  the  selection  of  which  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  aims  of  the 
survey  (Royal  Geographical  Society  2005). 

Differential  Kinematic  GPS  (DGPS)  was  primarily  utilised  during  this  project,  on  the  basis  that 
it  provides  the  greatest  level  of  accuracy  and  detail,  being  able  to  record  microtopographic 
change  to  sub-centimetre  level,  and  facilitating  the  production  of  three  dimensional  Digital 
Terrain  Models  (DTMs).  This  system  uses  Differential  GPS  (DGPS)  to  record  data  in  real-time, 
at  the  speed  walked  by  the  surveyor  (Real  Time  Kinematic  -  RTK)  (Leica  2002).  It  comprises  of 
a  'space  segment  (the  satellites),  the  control  segment  (ground  stations),  and  the  user 
segment  (the  instruments  used  by  surveyors)'  (Howard  2007:73;  Plate  3.3).  Range-finding 
triangulation  is  applied  to  data  sent  from  available  satellites  to  a  roving  unit,  in  order  to 
generate  geodetic  positional  data  (Royal  Geographical  Society  2005).  This  rover  constantly 
receives  correctional  data  from  the  'control  segment'  or  base  station  in  order  to  plot  the  XYZ 
data  that  is  required  to  create  DTMs  (Howard  2007:24;  Chapman  2003). 
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Plate  3.3.  Illustration  of  the  operation  of  a  Digital  Kinematic  GPS  System  (after  Ainsworth  and 

Thomason  2003:9). 

DGPS  can  have  multiple  uses  and  benefits  as  part  of  an  archaeological  survey.  It  is  capable  of 
recording  isolated  points,  the  outlines  of  notable  features,  creating  site  plans,  plotting  in  and 
establishing  survey  grids,  collecting  broad  topographic  data  and  recording  microtopographic 
data,  which  may  reveal  subsurface  change  consistent  with  buried  remains  (English  Heritage 
2007;  Royal  Geographical  Society  2005).  It  is  also  capable  of  locating  'observed  features 
accurately  from  sources  such  as  historic  maps,  air  photographs  or  geophysical  surveys,  but 
which  are  not  otherwise  visible  in  the  landscape'  (Ainsworth  and  Thomason  2003:11).  Van 
Leusen  et  al  (1999:401)  have  argued  that  the,  'rapid  uptake  [of  GPS]  within  the  survey  world 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  facility  with  which  stations  can  be  established  where  required, 
and  with  no  consideration  for  intervisibility  to  the  traditional  triangulated  primary  control 
stations',  thus  increasing  the  speed  and  ease  of  survey.  All  of  these  functions  were  essential 
in  the  survey  work  undertaken  as  part  of  this  project.  Both  sites  had  very  little  or  local 
mapping  data  available  in  digital  form  and  none  had  detailed  digital  terrain  models  into 
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which  the  detailed  survey  data  could  be  integrated;  thus  it  was  important  to  create  such 


datasets  for  each  site.  The  use  of  this  equipment  facilitated  more  accurate  walkover  survey 
and  taphonomic  mapping,  and  permitted  the  collection  of  data  that  could  be  used  to  create 
the  first  accurate  site  plans  of  many  of  the  areas  examined.  Similarly,  it  allowed 
microtopographic  change  consistent  with  buried  structures,  such  as  camp  buildings  and 
mass  graves,  to  be  modelled  before  geophysical  survey  took  place. 

Although  DGPS  can  have  many  benefits,  it  is  also  important  to  be  aware  of  potential 
problems  that  may  affect  its  level  of  accuracy.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  (2005:88) 
have  argued  that  both  'local  and  atmospheric  effects'  can  impact  upon  its  success  with  local 
effects  being  'detrimental  conditions  on  the  ground  near  the  receiver  or  in  the  receiver's 
software'  while  atmospheric  effects  can  include  'problems  with  the  medium  through  which 
the  signal  passes'.  A  detailed  list  of  these  potential  problems  and  solutions  is  provided  in 
Appendix  3.1.  Generally,  however,  most  of  these  problems  can  be  avoided;  'best  practice 
with  receivers  involves  using  them  in  areas  where  their  view  of  the  sky  is  unobstructed, 
buildings  or  other  corner  reflectors  are  not  present  and  that  data  is  only  recorded  when  the 
satellite  geometry  is  of  an  acceptably  high  standard'  (Royal  Geographical  Society  2005:89). 
Consequently,  as  part  of  this  research,  the  base  station  was  always  located  in  an  area  where 
the  highest  number  of  satellites  could  be  locked  onto  and  the  acceptable  accuracy  level  at 
which  the  rover  would  take  a  reading  in  both  manual  and  auto  modes  was  set  to  0.06m  as  a 
standard  at  all  sites  surveyed  (Ainsworth  and  Thomason  2003). 
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Although  not  as  accurate  as  the  DGPS,  a  handheld  GPS  was  also  utilised  on  Alderney  to 


facilitate  rapid  survey  of  the  large  number  of  fortification  sites  by  several  surveyors  (BAJR 
2004).  A  description  of  the  site,  including  its  dimensions,  orientation  and  distinguishing 
features,  was  recorded  and  photographs  taken  to  allow  a  site  database  to  be  compiled.  This 
database  was  created  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  information  for  the  local  Sites  and 
Monuments  Record  and  its  subsequent  integration  with  publically  accessible  platforms  such 
as  Google  Earth. 

•  Total  Station 

As  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  issues  with  GPS,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  'GPS  equipment 
is  only  one  of  the  tools  in  the  surveyor's  cupboard1  (Ainsworth  and  Thomason  2003:13), 
Total  Station  recording  was  also  undertaken  at  both  sites  (Plate  3.4).  This  equipment 
'incorporates  distance  measuring  using  a  laser  or  infrared  beam,  along  with  internal/external 
electronic  data  logging'  in  order  to  measure  the  position  of  features  selected  by  the  surveyor 
relative  to  the  Total  Station  (Royal  Geographical  Society  2005:182).  Consequently,  it  can  be 
used  to  conduct  a  subjective  survey  of  specific  features,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  plan 
view  of  the  points  logged,  which  can  then  be  integrated  with  other  survey  data  (Kvamme 
2006).  Feature  coding  was  used  in  order  to  assist  with  post-processing  and,  in  particular,  the 
drawings  that  needed  to  be  produced  in  AutoCAD  (Ainsworth  and  Thomason  2003). 
Additionally,  elevation  data  was  also  recorded  for  inclusion  in  DTMs.  Whilst  the  Total  Station 
is  not  generally  suitable  for  large-scale  detailed  recording  due  to  its  laborious  nature,  it 
facilitated  the  completion  of  the  topographic  models  where  GPS  lock  could  not  be  acquired 
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e.g.  in  the  forest  at  Treblinka,  as  it  is  only  reliant  on  a  line  of  site  between  the  prism  and  the 


Total  Station  (English  Heritage  2007). 


Plate  3.4.  A  Total  Station  survey  (author's  own  photograph) 


3. 2.3.4.  Field  Survey  Conclusions 

The  combined  use  of  DGPS  and  Total  Station  survey  ensured  that  the  shortcomings  of  one 
method  could  be  compensated  for  by  another,  thus  resulting  in  a  detailed,  highly  accurate 
dataset  for  even  difficult  to  access  parts  of  the  sites  examined.  For  example,  whilst  DGPS 
facilitated  faster  surveys  over  larger  areas,  the  Total  Station  permitted  targeted,  detailed 
survey  in  areas  that  the  DGPS  could  not  be  used  due  to  poor  satellite  coverage  (English 
Heritage  1995:1).  Additionally,  as  was  the  case  at  Wroxeter  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  two 
methods  were  used  as  a  'control  check'  against  each  other  to  ensure  assess  the  accuracy  of 
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data  collection  (Barratt  et  al  2000).  The  data  provided  by  these  methods  not  only  provided 


independent  information  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  topographic  and  taphonomic 
features  but  they  also  presented  a  framework  into  which  the  next  stage  of  the  non-invasive 
methodology,  geophysical  survey,  was  placed. 

3. 2.3. 5.  Geophysical  Survey 

The  use  of  geophysical  methods  for  the  detection  of  buried  remains  first  occurred  in  the 
1940s  but,  as  English  Heritage  (1995:1)  have  argued,  'their  routine  application  has  only  lately 
become  commonplace'.  Greene  (1993:48-49)  has  argued  that  geophysical  survey  'is  often 
used  within  known  sites  to  suggest  areas  where  excavation  may  be  most  profitable'. 
However,  since  then,  the  use  of  geophysics  in  archaeology  has  not  only  increased 
considerably  but  it  has  also  come  to  represent  much  more  than  simply  a  precursor  to 
excavation  (Gaffney  and  Gater  2003).  Additionally,  the  potential  for  geophysics  to  contribute 
to  studies  of  conflict  has  only  recently  been  realised,  with  Gaffney  et  al  (2004:  121) 
highlighting  the  irony  that  'although  such  techniques  are  increasingly  used  to  identify  the 
unwanted  legacy  of  modern  warfare,  such  as  unexploded  ordnances  or  mass  burials,  they 
have  not  been  used  to  investigate  the  archaeology  of  such  conflict'.  The  studies  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  last  decade  have,  however,  demonstrated  the  considerable  potential  of 
such  applications.  For  example,  a  recent  study  at  Puits  d'Herode,  a  German  defensive 
position  in  Normandy,  revealed  important  information  about  field  defences,  concrete 
bunkers,  a  mine  field  and  a  network  of  trenches  through  the  combined  use  of 
magnetometry,  resistance  survey  and  GPR  (Gaffney  et  al  2004:121).  A  similar  study  at  Stalag 
Luft  assisted  in  the  identification  of  further  tunnels  constructed  as  part  of  the  well-known 
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'Great  Escape'  (Pringle  et  al  2007).  Given  that  excavation  may  not  be  possible  at  some  sites. 


it  is  particularly  important  that  the  potential  of  geophysical  techniques  for  identifying  buried 
archaeological  remains,  in  conjunction  with  other  methods,  be  examined  further. 

It  is  of  course  importa  nt  to  stress  that  no  geophysical  method  will  reveal  conclusively  what  is 
below  the  soil;  buried  features  are  represented  as  anomalies  that  must  be  interpreted 
(Cheetham  2005).  This  will  be  based  on  knowledge  about  the  site  gained  through  the  desk- 
based  assessment  process  and  the  experience  of  the  geophysicist.  As  Cheetham  (2005)  has 
argued,  the  detection  of  archaeological  features  is  also  based  on  there  being  a  contrast 
between  the  latter  and  the  surrounding  subsurface;  thus  if  this  contrast  is  not  detectable  to 
the  method  being  used,  it  may  appear  that  no  features  are  present.  This  can  be 
compensated  for  by  the  use  of  multiple  geophysical  techniques  because,  as  Kvamme 
(2003:439)  argues,  'surveys  with  multiple  methods  offer  greater  insight  because  buried 
cultural  features  not  revealed  by  one  may  be  made  visible  by  another'.  A  consideration  of 
the  current  land  use,  geology,  the  likely  size  of  the  target,  its  physical  properties  and  its  likely 
depth  as  well  as  vegetation  and  pedology  should  all  be  made  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  survey  and  when  selecting  appropriate  equipment  to  use  (Gaffney  and  Gater  2003; 
Fenning  and  Donnelley  2004).  This  is  important  as  choosing  inappropriate  methods  can 
result  in  an  apparent  lack  of  archaeological  remains,  where  in  fact  it  has  just  been  missed 
through  human  error. 

In  light  of  the  above  discussion,  the  following  combination  of  geophysical  methods  were 
utilised  as  appropriate  at  the  sites  examined  as  part  of  this  study. 
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•  Ground  Penetrating  Radar  (GPR) 


Having  been  described  as  the  'most  flexible  and  potentially  most  effective'  geophysical 
technique,  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR)  has  often  been  seen  as  the  'defacto'  non-invasive 
technique  in  both  archaeological  and  forensic  contexts  (Cheetham  2005:85-86;  Plate  3.5). 
Much  of  this  has  stemmed  from  its  use  in  famous  murder  investigations,  such  as  the  Fred 
and  Rosemary  West  case,  and  its  ability,  unlike  other  geophysical  techniques  to  view  data  in 
real-time  (Hunter  and  Cox  2005;  Cheetham  2005).  GPR  is  based  on  recording  the  reflections 
or  attenuations  of  electromagnetic  signals  that  are  continuously  emitted  from  a  roving 
antenna  (Davenport  2001).  These  reflections  or  attenuations  are  affected  by  the  physical 
properties  of  the  subsurface  and  any  buried  features  within  it;  'the  stronger  the  differences 
between  the  electrical  properties  of  two  materials,  the  stronger  the  reflected  signal  in  the 
GPR  profile',  and  the  time  that  it  takes  these  signals  to  travel  is  measured  in  nanoseconds 
(Watters  and  Hunter  2004:22-24).  In  order  to  highlight  the  contrast  between  potential 
archaeological  features  and  the  surrounding  geology,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Relative 
Dielectric  Permittivity  (RDP)  or  dielectric  constant,  which  'is  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  a 
material  to  store  a  charge  from  an  applied  electromagnetic  field  and  then  transmit  that 
energy',  of  the  latter  has  been  determined  prior  to  the  survey  (Conyers  and  Goodman 
2004:45;  Appendix  3.4).  The  dielectric  constant  'reflects  the  velocity  that  radar  energy  can 
move  through  a  material'  and  will  vary  according  the  composition  of  the  stratigraphic  layers 
and  buried  features  through  which  it  moves  (GSSI  2003:13). 
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Plate  3.5.  Ground  Penetrating  Radar  (GPR)  (author's  own  photograph) 


By  surveying  a  number  of  tra  nsects  over  a  given  area,  it  is  possible  to  create  both  reflection 
traces  and  3D  profiles  of  the  subsurface,  which  offers  the  largest  advantage  over  other 
geophysical  methods  (Conyers  and  Goodman  2004).  Additionally,  the  recording  of  the  two- 
way  travel  time  of  the  reflected  signals  -  that  is  the  time  it  takes  for  a  pulse  to  be  transmitted 
and  reflected  back  to  the  antenna  -  facilitates  approximate  depth  analysis  allowing  potential 
features  to  be  located  in  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  (Conyers  and  Goodman 
2004). 

The  type  of  antenna  chosen  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  of  any  for  GPR 
survey.  Whilst  higher  frequency  antennas  are  capable  of  achieving  greater  depths  (up  to 
20m),  lower  frequency  antennas  provide  better  resolution  over  a  shallower  area.  Within  the 
discipline  of  forensic  archaeology,  400-500  MHz  antennas  are  deemed  most  appropriate 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  'they  provide  an  excellent  compromise  between  depth  of  penetration 


and  vertical  resolution  of  subsurface  features'  (Schultz  2007:21).  Subsequently,  a  400  MHz 
antenna  was  selected  for  use  in  this  study,  permitting  survey  to  a  maximum  depth  of  5m, 
dependent  upon  the  underlying  geology,  and  providing  ample  resolution  of  subsurface 
features  in  this  area.  Parallel  traverses  were  undertaken  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the 
survey  (Figure  3.3).  Given  the  availability  of  this  equipment  and  the  fact  that  the  terrain  on 
Longy  Common  on  Alderney  was  too  undulating  to  facilitate  the  use  of  GPR,  this  method  was 
only  employed  at  Treblinka. 
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Figure  3.3.  Traverse  methods  for  geophysical  survey 


•  Resistance  Survey 

Described  as  'the  most  popular  resistivity  method  in  archaeology',  the  twin-probe  resistance 
meter  functions  on  the  principle  that,  when  an  electrical  current  is  passed  through  the 
ground,  different  soils  and  different  materials  buried  within  it  will  have  varied  resistance 
(Clark  1991:  Gaffney  and  Gater  2003).  This  is  based  on  the  equation  R=V/I  where  R  = 
resistance,  V  =  voltage  and  I  =  current  (Gaffney  and  Gater  2003).  Although  the  degree  of 
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resistance  will  vary  based  on  the  'interaction  of  the  composition  and  geometry  of  features. 


electrode  configurations  and  climatic  variations',  generally  speaking,  solid  features  such  as 
walls  will  exhibit  high  resistance  whilst  water-rich  features  such  as  ditches  will  be  low 
resistance  features  (Clark  1991:37).  Once  again,  resistance  highlights  the  contrast  between 
the  surrounding  subsoil  and  buried  features:  'by  taking  a  number  of  readings  across  the 
surface  of  an  area,  it  is  possible  to  map  subsurface  structures  that  are  more  conducting  or 
less  conducting  that  the  material  in  which  they  lie'  (Cheetham  2005:69;  Figure  3.4). 

The  TR  RM15  metre  was  used  at  both  case  study  sites.  The  combination  of  the  mobile  and 
remote  probes  allows  for  zig-zag  traversing,  making  the  Twin  Probe  array  suitable  for 
relatively  quick  and  easy  data  collection  (Paradopoulos  et  al  2006:164).  This  allowed  large- 
scale  survey  to  be  undertaken  rapidly,  thus  providing  an  overview  of  the  site  being 
investigated  and  also  highlighting  the  presence,  or  lack  of,  anomalies  before  other  more 
detailed  and  laborious  methods  were  applied  to  targeted  areas  (Scott  and  Hunter  2004). 
Although  this  method  can  only  achieve  shallow  depth  analysis,  it  is  capable  of  defining  both 
large  and  discrete  features  within  this  range  and  its  potential  at  both  forensic  and 
archaeological  sites  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  (Hunter  and  Watters  2004).  As 
Paradopoulos  et  al  (2006:164)  has  argued,  the  twin  probe  array  'gives  a  strong  and  clear 
response  over  archaeological  features,  that  is  easy  to  interpret'. 

The  use  of  a  remote  pair  of  probes,  located  at  least  15m  away  from  the  mobile  frame,  both 
limits  the  effects  of  background  noise  and  defines  the  contrast  between  the  natural  geology 
and  any  archaeological  features  (Clark  1991).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
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background  levels  will  vary  according  to  season  and  weather  conditions  during  the  survey 


(BAJR  2008;  Gaffney  and  Gater  2003).  In  accordance  with  English  Heritage's  (1995)  maximum 
acceptable  electrode  spacing  interval,  the  maximum  traverse  and  sample  intervals  used  as 
part  of  this  survey  was  one  metre,  with  marked  ropes  being  used  to  guide  the  surveyor. 
Although  it  is  recognized  that  a  smaller  traverse  interval  would  increase  the  resolution, 
whilst  increased  electrode  spacing  would  allow  deeper  ground  penetration,  the  values 
chosen  represent  a  compromise  between  these  two  factors  (Clark  1991).  Half-metre 
intervals  were  used  over  a  targeted  area  on  Longy  Common,  given  the  need  to  better  define 
the  nature  of  a  feature  noted  in  the  one-metre  interval  survey  (Appendix  5.1). 

The  use  of  resistance  survey  in  the  field  can  be  limited  by  a  number  of  factors.  Firstly,  the 
area  needs  to  be  free  of  obstructive  vegetation  and  it  must  be  possible  for  the  current  to 
pass  through  the  ground  surface,  thus  precluding  its  use  in  very  dry  soils,  waterlogged  or 
frozen  areas  and  on  solid  materials  such  as  concrete  (Cheetham  2005).  Secondly,  whilst  the 
resistance  range  of  some  features  can  be  estimated,  for  example  walls  will  display  high 
resistance,  the  resistance  of  other  features  is  not  always  consistent  (Killam  1990).  To  cite 
one  important  example  relevant  to  this  study,  several  forensic  archaeologists  have  noted 
that,  whilst  graves  are  generally  displayed  as  low  resistance  anomalies,  owing  to  the 
aeration  of  the  soil  caused  by  the  burial  process,  often  high  resistance  readings  also  occur, 
given  the  impact  of  the  decay  dynamic,  the  presence  of  large  body  masses  and  even  the 
season  in  which  the  survey  has  been  undertaken  (Cheetham  2005;  ICMP  2006;  Killam  1990). 
Subsequently,  such  issues  were  considered  during  post-processing  and  particularly  when 
classifying  features. 
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Figure  3.4.  The  principals  of  resistance  survey 


•  Electrical  Imaging 

Although  not  suitable  for  use  over  large  areas,  given  its  laborious  nature,  electrical  imaging 
can  provide  detailed  resistance  information  and  allow  pseudosections  to  be  recorded 
through  a  feature  of  interest  (Tonkov  and  Loke  2006).  A  twenty-probe,  Wenner  array 
configuration  using  the  electrical  imaging  extension  kit  for  the  TR  RM15  Resistivity  Meter 
was  employed  during  this  survey.  The  Wenner  array  provides  'high  sensitivity  making  it  less 
susceptible  to  noise  interference'  and  permits  57  readings  to  be  taken  along  a  20m  line,  thus 
it  was  capable  of  recording  to  a  maximum  depth  of  3m  (TR  Systems  2007:4;  Figure  3.5).  A 
probe  spacing  of  lm  was  used  for  each  survey  line  and  readings  were  taken  by  moving  the 
cables  at  lm,  2m,  3m,  4m,  5m  and  6m  spacing.  This  method  achieves  greater  depth 
penetration  than  the  resistance  meter,  thus  providing  additional  information  about  the 
construction  and  form  of  buried  features  (Gaffney  and  Gater  2003:35).  Its  success  with 
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respect  to  mass  grave  investigation  has  been  demonstrated  in  Bosnia,  through  work 


undertaken  for  the  International  Commission  on  Missing  Persons  (ICMP  2007;  pers.  comm. 
John  Hunter).  Consequently,  at  both  Treblinka  and  Alderney,  this  method  was  used  at  two 
suspected  grave  sites  identified  in  the  resistance  data  to  further  clarify  their  extent  and 
nature  (Appendix  4.1;  Appendix  5.1).  Cross  sections,  comprising  of  several  overlapping 
survey  lines,  were  surveyed  across  these  features  in  order  to  allow  the  feature  edges  to  be 
examined  in  full  and  to  determine  their  construction  quickly  and  effectively. 


The  Wenner  (  alpha  )  array,  note  separation  (a)  is  always  equal . 


Figure  3.5.  The  operational  procedure  of  electrical  imaging  (top)  and  an  example  of  a  pseudosection 
produced  over  a  brick  culvert  (bottom)  (after  TR  Systems  2007) 
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Within  the  remit  of  this  research  it  was  not  possible  to  apply  all  of  the  geophysical  methods 


available  to  archaeologists.  Thus,  the  suite  of  methods  selected  represent  those  that  were 
deemed  most  appropriate  given  the  anticipated  remains  at  the  sites  being  examined.  The 
large  amount  of  anticipated  buried  metal  objects  at  Treblinka  and  also  the  presence  of 
modern  metal  fences  at  Norderney  meant  that  the  methods  above  were  selected  over 
magnetometry.  Similarly,  it  has  been  observed  of  this  technique  that  'it  is  not  very  often 
good  at  locating  graves  as  these  tend  to  the  backfilled  with  the  same  material  from  which 
they  were  dug  -  unlike  ditches  which  tend  to  silt  up  more  gradually  and  thus  acquire  fills  with 
different  magnetic  properties  to  the  surrounding  soil'  (BAJR  2008:5).  Similarly,  magnetic 
susceptibility  only  has  a  depth  range  of  150mm,  thus  negating  the  recording  of  buried 
remains  at  greater  depths  (BAJR  2008).  That  is  not  to  say  that  these  methods  would 
definitely  not  be  effective  at  the  sites  in  question,  nor  at  other  sites  pertaining  to  the 
Holocaust.  Indeed,  as  a  part  of  a  larger  research  project  by  the  author  these  methods  will  be 
used  in  order  to  determine  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  their  application. 


3.2.4.  TASK  4:  DATA  ASSIMILATION  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Having  completed  tasks  1-3,  the  data  collected  needed  to  be  assimilated  to  facilitate 
interpretation  of  the  case  study  sites.  This  was  achieved  using  the  methodology  set  out  in 
Table  3.4. 
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Task  4:  Data  assimilation  and  interpretation 

Aims  Addressed:  Aims  2,  3  and  4. 

Rationale: 

This  taskwill  permit: 

-  Characterisation  of  above-ground  and  buried  features; 

-  Reinterpretation  of  the  case  study  sites  in  terms  of  surviving  remains  and  layout; 

-  A  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  assembled  data  in  public  education,  heritage  management 

and  commemoration. 

Methods  Used 

Equipment  Used 

Data  Outputs 

(a)  Processing  and 

(a)  Leica  Geo  Office;  Geosite 

(a)  As  for  task  3;  interpretation 

visualisation  of  topographic 

Office;  AutoCAD,  ArcGIS  and 

plots  showing  features 

survey  data 

Surfer. 

identified. 

(b)  Processing  and 

(b)  As  for  task  3;  interpretation 

visualisation  of  the 

(b)  Resistivity  software  for 

plots  showing  features 

geophysical  survey  data 

resistance  survey  data; 
Res2Dlnvfor  electrical 
imaging  data;  Radan  for  GPR 
data;  ArcGIS  and  Surfer  to 
assimilate  all  data  types. 

identified. 

(c)  Assimilation  of  historical 

(c)  Interpretation  plots  and  site 

and  archaeological  data  (as 
collected  duringtasks  2and 

3) 

(c)  ArcGIS;  Adobe  Illustrator. 

plans. 

Table  3.4.  Task  4  undertaken  as  part  of  the  methodology  in  order  to  achieve  the  aims  of  this  research 


Following  processing  in  the  appropriate  equipment-specific  software,  all  of  the  data 
compiled  for  the  case  study  sites  was  assimilated  into  a  Geographical  Information  System 
(G.I.S.).  Georectification  of  aerial  images,  cartographic  data  and  site  plans  was  also 
completed  to  identify  correlations  between  the  datasets.  The  use  of  this  system  essentially 
provided  a  digital  database  of  the  data  collected,  thus  facilitating  an  analysis  of  spatial 
relationships  and  the  creation  of  digital  representations  appropriate  for  dissemination 
(Chapman  2003;  Neubauer  2004).  A  variety  of  complementary  software,  such  as  AutoCAD, 
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Adobe  Illustrator  and  Surfer  were  also  used  to  aid  data  presentation.  Three-dimensional 


visualizations  of  selected  areas  were  also  produced  using  Google  Sketchllp  to  demonstrate 
one  possible  method  of  dissemination.  These  visualisations  will  be  utilised  in  developing 
education,  heritage  and  commemoration  strategies  appropriate  for  the  sites  being 
considered  in  the  future.  Through  these  processes  of  data  analysis  and  representation,  as 
Nolan  (2009:81)  has  noted,  'the  resulting  analysis  paints  a  clearer  picture  of  historic  events 
than  either  history  or  archaeology  individually'.  Therefore,  the  methodology  employed 
demonstrates  that  a  rchaeological  and  historical  data  should  not  be  seen  as  independent  but 
instead  as  complementary  sources  that  can  provide  a  richer  narrative  of  events. 

Although  individual  features  have  been  considered,  rather  than  examining  these  and  the 
sites  in  which  they  are  located  solely  as  isolated  entities,  their  broader  landscape  context 
and  their  place  as  part  of  a  European-level  conflict  landscape  were  considered.  Such  an 
approach  was  aimed  at  facilitating  deeper  understanding  of  their  nature,  extent  and 
implications  for  European  history  and  society. 

Therefore,  in  scientific  terms,  the  integration  of  written  sources,  witness  accounts,  maps, 
satellite  data  and  aerial  photographs  with  archaeologically  derived  topographic  and 
geophysical  data  allowed: 

•  Detailed  spatial  analysis; 

•  Identification  of  archaeological  remains; 

•  The  archaeological  remains  to  be  placed  in  their  wider  context  for  enhanced  site 
interpretation. 
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3.3.  METHOD  SELECTION 


With  respect  to  the  case  studies  surveyed  as  part  of  this  thesis,  the  methods  discussed 
above  were  utilised  as  appropriate  and  different  levels  of  survey  undertaken  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  remains  being  targeted  (English  Heritage  2007;  RCHME  1999;  Appendix 
3.1).  Historical  reviews  were  undertaken  for  both  sites,  although  the  nature  of  the  sources 
varied  according  to  the  existence  of  archive  material.  With  regards  to  field  techniques, 
following  preliminary  site  inspections,  the  methods  used  were  selected  based  on  their 
suitability  for  the  terrain  (Bowden  1999),  the  likely  nature  of  the  archaeological  features 
present  and  their  availability  from  Birmingham  Archaeology  at  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
Not  all  of  the  methods  were  employed  at  each  site,  owing  to  a  range  of  factors  which  are 
discussed  in  more  detail  within  the  individual  site  chapters. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  higher  grade  integrated  survey  and  geophysical  systems  are  available 
that  would  have  provided  increased  speed  and  resolution,  whilst  higher  resolution  satellite 
and  LIDAR  data  could  have  facilitated  greater  remote  sensing  capabilities.  Such  methods 
were  not  available  as  part  of  this  project  but  offer  potential  for  future  research. 

3.4.  IMPACT 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  combination  of  methods  not  only  allows  multiple  aspects  of 
the  landscape  to  be  recorded  but  it  facilitates  a  methodology  that  reflects  the  complexities 
involved  in  the  study  of  recent  landscapes  of  conflict.  Drawing  on  lessons  learnt  from 
archaeological,  forensic,  historical  and  ethical  studies  of  other  conflicts  both  pre-  and  post- 
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dating  the  Holocaust,  this  research  aims  to  demonstrate  the  potential  issues  that  may  divide 


the  practical  and  theoretical  applications  of  archaeological  methods  and  how  these  can  be 
overcome.  The  comparison  of  historical  evidence  with  the  archaeological  findings  was 
intended  to  allow  the  variety  of  political,  social,  religious  and  other  factors  that  have  shaped 
the  sites'  development  to  be  derived.  Also,  through  examining  attitudes  towards  the 
proposed  fieldwork  and  reactions  to  it,  the  most  up-to-date  information  concerning  the  role 
of  the  sites  in  contemporary  society  was  considered  and  a  unique  record  of  the  cultural 
memory  associated  with  them  was  created. 

The  majority  of  the  methods  employed  have  been  successfully  used  in  archaeological 
(Gaffney  and  Gater  2003,  Conyers  and  Goodman  2004)  and  forensic  archaeological  (Pye 
2004,  Cheetham  2005)  scenarios  and,  as  such,  it  was  not  the  aim  of  this  study  to  develop 
new  equipment  but  to  demonstrate  the  suitability  of  a  combination  of  these  up-to-date 
methods  in  new  environments.  Firstly,  the  non-invasive  nature  of  this  work  will  emphasise 
the  importance  of  moving  away  from  the  notion  that  archaeology  is  only  a  destructive 
process  centred  on  excavation,  thus  opening  up  new  research  avenues  (Hunter  and  Cox 
2005).  This  is  particularly  relevant  in  countries  such  as  Poland  where  currently  archaeological 
work  centres  around  excavation,  and  field  survey  and  geophysics  are  not  widely  employed; 
thus  this  work  offers  a  new,  alternative  methodology  for  the  future  investigation  of  such 
sites.  This  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  gain  substantial  information  about  buried  features 
of  the  Holocaust,  and  facilitate  commemoration  and  preservation  of  the  sites  examined, 
without  the  need  for  ground  disturbance.  Thus  the  main  innovation  of  this  methodology,  in 
light  of  the  discussion  above  concerning  the  variety  of  ethical,  religious,  political  and  social 
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factors  relating  to  this  period,  is  that  it  ensured  that  the  sites  examined  are  not  only 


addressed  in  terms  of  their  scientific  and  historical  value,  but  also  as  places  of  remembrance 
and  religious  significance. 


The  two  case  studies  to  which  this  methodology  has  been  applied  will  now  be  discussed  in 
Chapters  4  and  5. 
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4.  CASE  STUDY:  TREBLINKA,  POLAND 


'Human  reason  will  never  make  peace  with  the  reality  of  Treblinka'  (Donat  1979:9) 


4.1.  INTRODUCTION 

Described  as  the  most  'perfected'  of  the  Operation  Reinhard  death  camps,  Treblinka  in 
Poland  became  the  massacre  site  of  over  800,000  European  Jews,  Poles  and  gypsies  during 
the  Holocaust  (Arad  1987:37).  Located  108km  from  Warsaw,  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the 
General  Government,  this  remote,  previously  unassuming  area  of  forest  adjacent  to  the 
River  Bug  housed  an  extermination  centre  (Treblinka  II),  comprising  of  a  complex  of  gas 
chambers,  barracks,  mass  graves  and,  later,  cremation  pyres,  that  at  its  peak  was  capable  of 
'processing'  between  10-12,000  people  each  day  (Wiernik  1944;  Figure  4.1).  Constructed  in 
1942,  it  was  argued  at  Nuremberg  that  'the  erection  of  this  camp  was  closely  connected  with 
the  German  plans  aimed  at  a  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Poland, 
which  necessitated  the  creation  of  a  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  Polish  Jews  could  be 
killed  in  large  numbers'  (IMTN  1947(3):567-568).  Additionally,  the  existence  of  a  forced 
labour  camp  at  the  site  (Treblinka  I),  which  was  operational  from  1940  until  almost  a  year 
after  Treblinka  II  had  closed,  facilitated  the  implementation  of  the  Nazi  'death  through  work' 
policy  for  thousands  more  so-called  enemies  of  the  Reich  (Muzeum  Walki  i  M^czeristwa  w 
Treblince  2011;  Figure  4.2). 
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However,  despite  Treblinka's  significance  in  the  implementation  of  the  Final  Solution, 


Operation  Reinhard  and  the  history  of  the  Holocaust  as  a  whole,  knowledge  of  the  site's 
former  function  has  faded  from  general  public  consciousness  and  there  has  never  been  an 
attempt  to  consider  the  potential  archaeological  remains  pertaining  to  it.  Indeed,  survivor 
Richard  Glazar  (1999:vii)  has  identified  a  well-known  reference  work  that  cited  an  incorrect 
location  for  Treblinka,  indicating  'how  much  we  have  forgotten  about  the  history  of  this 
camp'.  This  is  echoed  by  the  number  of  people  who,  when  questioned  during  this  research, 
were  unsure  where  the  site  is  situated.  Additionally,  the  limited  information  at  the  site 
concerning  its  layout  is  indicative  of  how  little  is  understood  about  its  extent,  whilst  the 
somewhat  abstract  symbolic  memorial  alludes  little  to  its  former  function.  Considerably  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  recounting  the  history  of  Treblinka  after  World  War  II,  something 
which  has  important  implications  for  understanding  the  cultural  memory  and  attitudes  that 
have  shaped  current  perceptions  of  the  site. 

Therefore,  this  chapter  will  seek  to  collate  and  combine  historical  and  archaeological  data 
relating  to  the  extermination  camp,  Treblinka  II.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  known  history  of  the 
camp,  previous  investigations  of  the  physical  evidence  pertaining  to  it  and  memorialisation 
of  the  site  will  first  be  outlined.  Based  on  a  consideration  of  the  information  and  issues 
highlighted  as  part  of  this  reassessment,  a  methodology,  based  on  the  tasks  and  techniques 
outlined  in  Chapter  3,  will  be  devised.  This  will  facilitate  the  recording  and  reinterpretation 
of  the  surviving  remains  of  camp  structures,  burial  sites  and  infrastructure,  as  well  as  a 
consideration  of  post-war  activities,  both  at  the  site  itself  and  with  regards  to  the  cultural 
memory  relating  to  it. 
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Figure  4.1.  Location  plan  ofTreblinka 
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4.2.  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


Prior  to  a  reassessment  of  the  evidence  pertaining  to  Treblinka,  an  overview  of  the  known 
history  of  the  site  is  presented  to  allow  the  following  discussion  to  be  contextualised. 

4.2.1.  BEFORE  THE  DEATH  CAMP 

Although  named  after  the  nearby  village  of  Treblinka,  the  area  that  would  contain  the  two 
camps  is  in  fact  located  in  an  area  bounded  by  Poniatowo  to  the  north-west  and  Wolka 
Ogrqglik  to  the  south-east  (Figure  4.2).  Pre-war  maps  demonstrate  that  the  area  containing 
the  extermination  camp  was  an  area  of  open  grassland,  bounded  only  to  the  north  and  east 
by  forest,  whilst  the  area  of  Treblinka  I  was  also  devoid  of  trees  (Figure  4.3). 

In  1941,  in  order  to  exploit  the  local  quarry  for  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
fortifications,  a  labour  camp  known  as  Treblinka  I  was  constructed  (Arad  1987).  Initially,  this 
so-called  'Workers  Educational  Camp'  occupied  utility  rooms  located  near  the  gravel  quarry 
and  railway  ramp,  and  only  a  small  number  of  dissident  Poles  were  sent  to  the  site  (Muzeum 
Walki  I  M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  2011).  Between  June  and  September  1941,  a  purpose-built 
camp  was  constructed,  covering  approximately  seventeen  hectares  and  surrounded  by  a 
barbed  wire  fence  (Muzeum  Walki  I  M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  2011).  Following  the 
completion  of  the  building  work,  Jews  began  to  be  deported  to  Treblinka  I  and  Arad  (1987) 
estimates  that  1000-2000  Jews  and  Poles  undertook  forced  labour  at  the  nearby  gravel  pit, 
the  railway  station  at  Matkinia  and  at  an  irrigation  site  near  the  River  Bug  in  this  early  period 
of  operation.  These  Arbeitsjuden  (Jewish  workers)  were  also  later  responsible  for 
constructing  and  maintaining  Treblinka  II,  located  to  the  north  (Sereny  1995).  In  November 
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1941,  the  District  Governor  of  Warsaw,  Dr.  Fisher,  announced  that  Treblinka  I  would  be  used 


to  house  Poles  from  the  entire  Warsaw  district  who  refused  to  serve  the  Third  Reich  and  a 
directive  was  issued  that  bought  the  penal  labour  camp,  officially  known  as  'Der  SS-  und 
Polizeifuhrer  im  Distrikt  Warschau  Arbeitslager  Treblinka',  into  force  (IMTN  1947(3)).  It  has 
been  noted  that  'both  the  rotation  and  mortality  rate  at  Treblinka  I  were  quite  high'  and 
that,  by  the  time  the  camp  was  liquidated  at  the  end  of  July  1944,  it  is  estimated  that  20,000 
inmates  had  been  housed  there,  over  half  of  whom  died  or  were  executed  (Muzeum  Walki  I 
Mqczeristwa  wTreblince  2011). 
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Figure  4.3.  Historic  map  from  1936  (after  Wojskowy  instytut  Geograficzny  1936)  and  a  modern  SPOT  satellite  image  showing  the  forestation  that  has 

occurred  around  the  Treblinka  camps  since  the  end  of  the  war  (after  Geoportal  2010) 
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4.2.2.  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TREBLINKA  II 


The  decision  taken  at  the  Wannsee  Conference  to  carry  out  the  Final  Solution,  commonly 
defined  as  the  plan  to  annihilate  Jews  across  Europe,  facilitated  the  need  for  mass 
extermination  centres,  which  would  be  under  the  control  of  Operation  Reinhard  staff  (Baxter 
2010).  In  Spring  1942,  SS  Hauptsturmfuhrer  Herman  Hofle  was  sent  to  find  suitable  locations 
for  the  Operation  Reinhard  camps  which,  as  Arad  (1987)  states,  were  selected  according  to 
three  criteria: 

1.  their  proximity  to  railway  lines,  to  enable  the  transportation  of  the  victims  to  the 
death  camps; 

2.  their  remoteness,  to  ensure  that  the  true  purpose  of  the  camps  was  not  revealed; 

3.  their  proximity  to  the  occupied  territories  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  ensure  that  the 
victims  believed  they  were  being  transported  to  the  East. 

Additionally,  the  camps  had  to  be  close  to  Lublin,  as  this  was  where  the  headquarters  of 
Operation  Reinhard  were  located  (Muzeum  Walki  i  M^czeristwa  wTreblince  2011).  Located 
in  an  area  adjacent  to  the  Warsaw  to  Biatystok  railway  line,  the  site  chosen  for  Treblinka  II 
fulfilled  these  criteria  (Mtynarczyk  2004;  Figure  4.2).  The  existence  of  Treblinka  I  in  this  area 
also  made  it  a  suitable  location. 

Treblinka  II  was  constructed  much  later  than  the  other  death  camps,  once  it  became 
apparent  that  Sobibor  and  Betzec  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  large  number  of  victims 
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being  deported  (Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in  Poland  1946). 


Its  construction  sparked  a  series  of  rumours  regarding  its  purpose:  'it  was  said  that  it  was  to 
be  another  labour  camp,  a  camp  for  Jews  who  would  work  on  damming  the  River  Bug,  a 
military  installation,  a  staging  or  control  area  for  a  new  secret  military  weapon'  (Zabecki 
1977).  The  reality,  however,  was  that  Treblinka  II  was  to  become  'just  a  place  of  mass 
execution'  and  this  was  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the  camp  had  no  accommodation  for  the 
prisoners  'because  those  that  arrived  were  immediately  exterminated'  (Central  Commission 
for  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in  Poland  1946:102;  Malagon  1979). 

The  construction  of  Treblinka  II  was  two-fold.  Many  authors  have  noted  that  it  was  modelled 
on  Sobibor,  having  been  constructed  by  the  same  team  of  contractors,  Schonbronn  of 
Leipzig  and  Schmidt-Munstermann,  and  supervised  by  Obersturmfuhrer  Richard  Thomalla 
who  had  also  overseen  the  work  there  (Arad  1987;  Chrostowski  2004;  Figure  4.4). 
Additionally,  many  of  the  methods  of  transporting,  processing  and  exterminating  the  victims 
had  been  tested  at  Betzec  and  Sobibor  and,  consequently,  information  about  these  sites  can 
be  used  to  supplement  and  complement  what  is  known  about  Treblinka  II  when  attempting 
to  reconstruct  the  appearance  and  functionality  of  the  site  (Suchomel  1967;  Arad  1987). 
However,  modifications  and  improvements  were  also  made  to  the  layout  of  Treblinka  II 
based  on  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  other  Operation  Reinhard  camps;  thus  Treblinka  II  has 
been  described  as  'the  biggest  and  most  efficient  Action  Reinhard  centre  in  the  General 
Government  designed  for  the  mass  murder  of  Jews'  (Mtynarczyk  2004:1). 
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THE  SOBIBOR  DEATH  CAMP 
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Figure  4.4.  Plan  ofSobibor  camp ,  upon  which  Treblinka  II  was  reportedly  based  (after  Arad  1996) 


A  special  building  crew  from  SS-Bauleitung  in  Lublin,  Jews  transported  from  nearby  areas 
and  Polish  labourers  from  Treblinka  I  were  tasked  with  building  the  camp  in  April  1942 
(Mtynarczyk  2004).  Just  as  the  location  of  the  camp  had  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
local  environment,  its  construction  also  utilised  local  materials  such  as  wood  from  the  local 
pine  forests  and  stone  from  the  nearby  quarry  (Chrostowski  2004).  The  staff  were  recruited 
from  the  T4  euthanasia  programme  and  1000  inmates  were  divided  into  kommandos,  each 
of  which  were  assigned  tasks  which  would  ensure  the  efficient  running  of  the  camp 
(Muzeum  Walki  i  M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  2011;  Table  4.1). 
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Kommando  Unit 

Function 

Tarnungskommando 

Camouflage 

Kommando  Rot 

Sorted  belongings 

Yellow/Szmaciarze*  commando 

Processed  clothing 

*  polish  for  rag) 

Blue  commando 

Cleaning  platforms  and  trains 

Goldjuden 

Sorted  and  assessed  valuables 

Desinfektionskommando 

Disinfected  hair  and  clothing 

Table  4.1.  Kommando  units  active  in  Treblinka  II  and  their  functions  (based  on  Muzeum  Walki  i 

Mqczenstwa  w  Treblince  2011) 


As  detailed  in  a  letter  written  by  the  first  camp  commander  Dr  Eberl,  the  building  work  was 
completed  in  July  1942  and,  on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  the  first  transport  arrived  at  the 
camp  from  the  Warsaw  ghetto  (Mtynarczyk  2004).  The  majority  of  the  victims  were  sent  to 
the  camp  by  rail,  with  the  occasional  transport  of  gypsies  or  local  Jews  being  sent  by  road  in 
large  trucks  (Chrostowski  2004).  Arad  (1987)  has  argued  that,  in  this  early  period  that  lasted 
until  mid-August,  between  5,000  and  7,000  people  were  sent  to  the  camp  each  day,  under 
the  illusion  that  it  was  a  transit  camp.  However,  by  the  end  of  August  1942,  it  was  reported 
that  the  death  toll  in  the  camp  had  reached  10,000  to  12,000  people  a  day,  yet  only  three 
gas  chambers  existed  (Baxter  2010).  This  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
with  random  shootings,  beatings  and  corpses  littering  the  railway  platform  becoming 
common  (Arad  1987;  Rajzman  1979;  Pfoch  1994).  Therefore,  during  this  period,  the  camp 
was  far  from  an  ordered  'production  line  of  death',  as  is  often  assumed  (Mtynarczyk  2004:3). 
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Similarly,  although  information  produced  by  the  Muzeum  Walki  i  Mqczeristwa  w  Treblince 


(2011)  states  that  the  camp  was  reorganised  in  September/October  1942  because  'the 
chambers  turned  out  to  be  draughty  and  the  corpses'  removal  too  time-consuming',  the 
reality  of  the  situation  in  the  camp  at  this  time  was  more  serious.  Owing  to  the  large  number 
of  people  being  sent  there,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  administration,  'in  Treblinka 
everything  was  in  a  state  of  collapse. ..Many  corpses  of  Jews  were  lying  inside  the  camp. 
These  corpses  were  already  bloated'  (Arad  1987:89).  This  resulted  in  Eberl  being  removed 
from  his  post  and  a  new  system  of  extermination  being  implemented  (Suchomel  1967; 
Spiess  in  Lanzmann  2005). 

Franz  Stangl  took  over  as  Camp  Commander,  with  Kurt  Franz  as  his  deputy,  and  temporarily 
suspended  transports  to  the  camp  between  the  28th  August  and  the  3rd  September  to  clear 
the  backlog  of  corpses  (Chrostowski  2004;  Suchomel  1967).  These  changes  necessitated  the 
second  phase  of  construction  within  the  camp;  new  gas  chambers  were  constructed,  the 
"tube"  was  relocated  and  new  kommandos  were  established  to  dispose  of  the  corpses,  with 
all  members  of  the  earlier  Death  Camp  working  group  being  exterminated  upon  Wirth's 
order  (Baxter  2010).  A  kommando  unit  was  established  to  bury  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
died  in  the  cattle  cars  and  this  new  system  meant  that  52,000  Jews  from  Warsaw  were 
murdered  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  September  (Arad  1987).  Consequently,  the  period  from 
the  end  of  August  until  December  1942  was  described  as  'the  most  active  period'  in  the 
extermination  process  at  Treblinka  II  by  the  Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of 
German  Crimes  in  Poland  (1946:103).  Additionally,  from  November  1942,  some  of  the 
corpses  of  those  sent  to  the  camp  were  cremated  but  it  was  not  until  Flimmler's  visit  in 
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February  1943,  that  cremation  reportedly  became  the  main  method  of  disposal  alongside 


the  exhumation  of  those  already  buried  in  mass  graves  (Glazar  1999).  Himmler  announced 
that,  once  this  was  completed,  the  Operation  Reinhard  camps  would  close,  as  they  had 
fulfilled  their  function  (Arad  1987).  From  January  to  March  1943,  when  fewer  transports 
were  arriving  in  the  camp,  the  prisoners  planned  a  revolt  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  August 
1943  (Glazar  in  Lanzmann  2005).  Of  approximately  850  inmates,  only  200  managed  to 
escape,  with  even  less  surviving  the  rest  of  the  war  (Muzeum  Walki  i  M^czeristwa  w 
Treblince  2011). 

By  the  time  Treblinka  II  closed  in  August  1943,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  had  been 
murdered  there.  The  exact  number  will  probably  never  be  known,  owing  to  the  disposal  of 
the  corpses  of  the  victims  through  various  means.  Estimates  based  on  transport  lists,  records 
kept  by  a  local  railway  worker  and  witness  testimonies  have  varied  from  700,000  up  to  1.2 
million  (Friedman  1982:161;  IMTN  1947(8):329;  Chrostowski  2004:99-101;  Sereny  1995:250; 
Rajzman  1979:296;),  with  the  widely  accepted  figure  being  around  800,000  people  (Muzeum 
Walki  i  M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  2008).  The  Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of 
German  Crimes  in  Poland  (1946:104)  stated  that  'it  was  mostly  Jews  and  Polish  citizens  from 
the  central  parts  of  the  country  (Warsaw,  Radom,  Czestochowa,  Kielce  and  Siedlce)  who 
were  killed  at  Treblinka  II;  though  there  were  Jews  from  the  vicinity  of  Bialystok,  Grodno  and 
Wolkowysk;  German,  Austrian,  Czech  and  Belgian  Jews  from  the  west,  and  Greek  Jews  from 
the  south'.  In  addition,  Arad's  (1987)  comprehensive  review  of  the  death  toll  also 
demonstrates  that  Jews  from  Yugoslavia  and  gypsies  were  transported  to  the  camp. 
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4.2.3.  THE  LAYOUT  OF  TREBLINKA  II 


A  variety  of  witness  plans,  historical  documents  and  photographs  have  been  used  by 
scholars  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  layout  of  Treblinka  II  (Appendix  4.1).  Whilst  historians 
have  not  reached  a  total  consensus,  an  examination  of  the  literature  reveals  several  areas  of 
agreement  concerning  the  camp's  development  and  function. 

Witnesses  generally  agree  that  the  camp  was  surrounded  by  an  outer  boundary,  which  was 
camouflaged  by  brushwood  and  that,  internally,  it  was  divided  into  several  inner 
compounds;  the  Reception  Camp,  the  Death  Camp  (also  known  as  the  Upper  Camp)  and  the 
Living  Camp  (Sereny  1995;  Laponder  2000;  Rajzman  1979;  Mtynarczyk  2004).  The  Reception 
Camp  housed  sorting  barracks  for  the  victims'  belongings  and  undressing  barracks  close  to 
the  area  where  the  prisoners  would  disembark  from  the  trains  (Wiernik  1944).  From  the 
outset,  mass  graves  were  also  located  in  the  southern  part  this  area  (Bomba  1990).  The 
Himmelfahrestrasse  or  Schlauch  (the  road  to  the  gas  chambers)  led  from  the  reception  area 
into  the  Death  Camp  (Sereny  1995;  Willenberg  1989;  Weinstein  2002).  The  Death  Camp 
reportedly  contained  the  gas  chambers,  the  majority  of  mass  graves  and  cremation  pits  in 
which  the  victims  were  disposed,  and  barracks  for  the  body  disposal  and  camouflage 
commandos  (Muzeum  Walki  i  M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  2011;  Yeger  1948;  Arad  1987;  Glazar 
1999;  Sereny  1995).  The  Living  Camp  was  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  camp,  in  an 
area  that  is  now  dense  forest,  and  comprised  of  two  areas:  the  largest  containing  the  Camp 
Adminstration,  Ukrainians'  and  SS'  living  quarters  along  with  a  farm,  bakery  and  workshops, 
whilst  a  smaller  fenced-off  area  was  reserved  for  the  Arbeitsjuden  (work  Jews)  (Sereny  1995; 
Laponder  2000). 
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However,  within  these  areas,  historical  sources  demonstrate  that,  in  terms  of  the 


construction,  the  appearance  of  Treblinka  II  was  far  from  static,  and  it  can  be  seen  to  have 
developed  throughout  its  existence,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  transports  being  sent 
to  the  camp  and,  subsequently,  the  scale  of  killing  and  disposal  (Laponder  2000).  In 
particular,  scholars  and  witnesses  alike  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  camp's  layout 
and  function  pre-November  1942  -  when  the  majority  of  victims  were  believed  to  have  been 
buried  in  mass  graves  and  the  methods  of  extermination  were  still  being  tested  -  and  the 
period  after  November  1942  -  when  new  buildings,  including  ten  new  gas  chambers,  were 
constructed  reflecting  the  vast  number  of  victims  being  sent  there  (Mtynarczyk  2004; 
Laponder  2000).  In  particular,  the  Living  Camp  was  expanded  to  include  more  facilities  for 
the  camp  administration,  including  exercise  and  relaxation  areas  as  well  as  a  zoo,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  before  April  1943  (Sereny  1995;  Plate  4.1).  A  Tyrolean  guard 
tower  and  new  camp  gate  were  also  constructed  (H.E.A.R.T.  2009;  Plate  4.2). 
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Plate  4.1.  The  zoo  located  within  the  Living  Camp  at  Treblinka  II  (YV  1448a,) 


Plate  4.2.  The  Tyrolean  guard  tower  constructed  near  the  camp  gate  at  Treblinka  II  after  April  1943 

(H.E.A.R.T.  2007) 
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The  living  quarters  of  the  Jewish  workers  was  also  expanded,  reportedly  forming  a  U-shape 


and  comprising  of  several  workshops,  adjacent  to  a  roll-call  square  (Arad  1987;  Muzeum 
Walki  i  M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  2011).  As  the  camp  developed,  in  the  reception  area,  the 
Nazis  attempted  to  disguise  the  fate  of  the  victims  by  constructing  an  artificial  railway 
station  with  ticketing  windows  and  signage,  as  well  as  a  so-called  field  hospital  or  Lazarett, 
which  even  displayed  the  Red  Cross  flag  (Leleko  1945).  As  shown  in  the  above  plates,  many 
of  these  buildings  were  photographed  by  Kurt  Franz  and  were  included  in  an  album  that  was 
recovered  after  the  war,  entitled  'Good  Times'. 

As  mentioned  above,  given  the  diversity  in  witness  accounts  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
structures  were  demolished  prior  to  the  end  of  the  war,  although  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  aforementioned  features  existed,  their  exact  locations  are  not  known. 

4.2.3.  THE  FINAL  STAGES  OF  TREBLINKA  II 

The  majority  of  historical  texts  that  discuss  the  final  stages  of  Treblinka  M's  existence  as  an 
extermination  camp  allude  to  the  modifications  that  took  place.  Initial  damage  was  caused 
by  the  revolt  by  prisoners  on  2nd  August  1943  which  resulted  in  some  buildings  being  subject 
to  fire  damage  (Arad  1987;  Plate  4.3).  Following  this,  and  as  a  result  of  the  winding  down  of 
Operation  Reinhard,  the  last  transports  to  Treblinka  II  arrived  from  Biatystok  on  18th  and  19th 
August  (Arad  1987).  Following  the  extermination  of  the  victims  on  these  transports,  a  small 
group  under  the  control  of  Kurt  Franz  was  charged  with  dismantling  the  structures  on  the 
site,  planting  pine  trees  and  lupines  to  disguise  the  body  disposal  sites  and,  as  was  standard 
practice  at  all  of  the  Operation  Reinhard  camps,  a  small  farmhouse  was  built  which  would  be 
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manned  by  a  Ukrainian  guard,  in  case  of  unwanted  interest  (Zabecki  1977;  Sereny  1995; 


Plate  4.4).  These  features  have  frequently  been  cited  as  the  only  surviving  structures 
immediately  after  the  camp's  abandonment,  something  which  has  led  historians  and  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  camp  was  entirely  destroyed  (Central  Commission  for 
the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in  Poland  1946).  Contemporary  photographs 
demonstrate  that  these  structures  were  burnt  down  by  residents  in  1944  and,  therefore,  it  is 
often  assumed  that  no  trace  of  these  survive  either  (Wiernik  1944;  Plate  4.5).  Re-use  of  the 
site  has  complicated  interpretation;  the  area  of  Treblinka  II  has  been  subject  to  bomb 
damage,  occupation  by  the  Soviet  army,  post-war  looting  activity  and  landscaping  as  part  of 
the  construction  of  the  memorial. 


Plate  4.3.  Afire  at  Treblinka  II  during  the  revolt  on  2nd  August  1943  (after  Bildarchiv  Preussischer 

Kulturbesitz) 
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Plate  4.4.  The  Ukrainian  farmhouse  constructed  at  Treblinka  II  following  its  abandonment  (after 

Wiernik  1944) 


Plate  4.5.  The  Ukrainian  farmhouse  after  being  burnt  down  in  June  1944  at  Treblinka  II  (after  Novosty 

Press  1944) 


4.3.  PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATIONS 

Prior  to  examining  Treblinka  II  archaeologically,  it  is  important  to  assess  the  previous 
investigations  that  have  taken  place.  Such  an  assessment  not  only  reveals  information  about 
what  is  known  about  the  layout  of  the  camp,  but  it  also  allows  any  post-abandonment 
disturbances  at  the  site  to  be  characterised.  Similarly,  the  level  of  interest  in  the  site  since 
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the  war  is  indicative  of  wider  attitudes  towards  it.  Thus,  this  section  will  provide  the  basis  for 


further  discussion  on  this  topic  in  section  4.7. 

4.3.1.  CONTEMPORARY  SITE  INVESTIGATIONS 

A  limited  number  of  site  investigations  took  place  at  Treblinka  immediately  after  the  war  to 
determine  what  physical  evidence  survived  as  testament  to  the  crimes  that  had  taken  place. 
The  first  occurred  following  the  Soviet  invasion  of  the  area  in  August  1944,  when  an 
investigation  team  comprising  of  army  officers  questioned  witnesses  and  spent  two  days 
examining  burial  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  Treblinka  I  (GARF  7021).  Three  mass  graves, 
containing  305  bodies  and  a  number  of  individual  graves  were  exhumed  (GARF  7021).  The 
subsequent  report  that  was  produced  highlighted  that,  although  no  invasive  work  was 
undertaken  at  Treblinka  II,  'a  huge  area  of  the  camp  was  covered  with  cinders  and  ashes' 
whilst  the  remains  of  a  burnt  house,  a  cattle  stall  and  various  pits  containing  personal 
belongings  were  noted  (GARF  7021). 

After  the  war,  it  was  decided  that  'the  Germans  committed  such  unprecedented  crimes  and 
in  so  vast  quantity  that  in  order  to  revive  the  Polish  state  it  was  necessary  to  create  an 
institution,  centralising  every  effort  in  the  direction  of  the  detection  of  each  of  the  crimes 
and  the  protection  of  the  evidence  they  perpetrated'  (tukaszkiewicz  1946a:3).  Consequently, 
prompted  by  the  Jewish  Historical  Commission  and  the  need  to  collect  evidence  in  the  wake 
of  the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Trials,  the  Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of 
German  Crimes  in  Poland  (1946)  was  established.  Operating  under  this  auspice,  the  main 
investigation  began  at  Treblinka  II  on  the  6th  November  1945  by  a  team  comprising  of  Judge 
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tukaszkiewicz,  Prosecutor  Maciejewski,  a  licensed  surveyor,  local  officials,  Rachel  Auerbach 


and  Jozef  Kermisz  from  the  Central  Jewish  Historical  Commission  and  four  Treblinka  II 
survivors  (tukaszkiewicz  1946a;  Auerbach  1979). 

Although  Auerbach's  (1979)  report  on  these  investigations  sits  half  way  between  scientific 
and  theatrical,  it  offers  valuable  insights  into  the  nature  of  the  camps  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  seems  to  confirm  claims  made  by  witnesses,  that  not  all  of  the  bodies  at  the  camp  were 
entirely  cremated  (section  4. 5.4. 3).  Yet,  the  documents  relating  to  this  early  investigation 
demonstrate  that  no  scientific  study  was  undertaken,  and  it  appears  that  little  site  recording 
was  undertaken  and  the  remains  were  left  in  situ  (tukaszkiewicz  1946a;  Auerbach  1979). 
Auerbach  (1979)  did,  however,  make  several  further  useful  observations  constructive  to 
forensic  archaeologists:  the  scavenging  that  had  taken  place  at  the  site,  both  by  animals  and 
people  looking  for  valuables,  was  observed;  testimonies  of  witnesses  were  recorded  in 
relation  to  the  disposal  of  human  remains;  the  different  grave  locations  used  for  the  various 
prisoners  were  discussed.  Although  somewhat  dramatised,  descriptions  such  as  this 
represent  one  of  the  few  sources  that  recall  the  post-war  condition  of  the  sites,  thus  making 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  site  histories  and  landscape  change  reconstructions,  as  will  be 
shown  below. 


During  the  period  from  the  9th-13th  November,  more  invasive  work  took  place  at  the  camp, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  a  Polish  text  entitled  Oboz  Stracen  w  Treblince  (The 
extermination  camp  in  Treblinka)  (tukaszkiewicz  1946a),  Biuletyn  Gtdwnej  Komisji  Badania 
Zbrodni  niemieckich  w  Polsce  (tukaszkiewicz  1946b)  and  in  the  Nuremberg  Trial  Records 
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(IMTN  1947).  At  this  time,  the  first  plan  of  the  camp  was  created  by  a  professional  surveyor. 


which  revealed  its  purported  shape  and  shows  the  features  still  visible  on  the  ground 
(Figures  4.5  and  4.6). 
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Plan  Treblinka 


a 

Main  railroad  track  from  Kosow— Treblinka 

b 

Side  rail  to  the  gravel  pit 

Side  rail  into  the  camp 

c 

Hard-surfaced  road  leading  into  the  camp 

f 

Road  to  the  labour  camp 

d 

Cobbled  street  into  the  camp 

0 

Well 

tt 

Pine  forest  containing  the  buildings  for  the 
guards 

A 

Burned-down  basement 

i 

Destroyed  house  of  the  Ukrainian  guard 

j 

Area  of  cremation,  1,80  hectares 

A 

Tank  obstacles 

0000 

Location  of  excavations 

abed 

Boundary  of  the  camp 

k 

Area  of  unloading  of  transports  and  burial  of 
cadavers 

1 

Cultivated  land 

Figure  4.5.  Digitized  version  of  the  plan  of  Treblinka  II  created  during  the  1945  survey  (adapted  from  tukaszkiewicz  1946c) 
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Plan  obozu  straceri  w  Treblinc© 


WYJA^NIENIE  ZNAKGW  explanation  sign 

A  Tor  kolejowy  Kosow  -  Treblinka  A  Railway  line  from  Kosow  to  Treblinka 

B  Szosa  z  Kosowa  do  Treblinki  B  Road  from  Kosow  to  Treblinka 

C  Droga  od  obozu  straceii  C.  Road  from  the  death  camp 

0  Droga  od  szosy  do  obozu  pracy  D  Road  from  the  labour  camp 

E  Drogi  w  obr^bie  obozu  E.  Roads  in  the  grounds  of  the  camp 

F  Boczmca  kolejowa  do  zwirowm  F.  Railway  siding  to  zwirowni 

1 .  Boczmca  kolejowa  do  obozu  stracen  1  Railway  siding  to  the  death  camp 

2.  Baraki  przy  placu  rozbiernia  2  Undressing  barracks 

3.  Droga  ofiar  od  rampy  do  komOr  3  Victim's  road  to  the  ramp  to  the  gas  chambers 

4  Budynki  zawieraiace  laczme  13  komOr  4  Buildings  contaning  13  gas  chambers 

5.  Miejsca  grzebania  i  palenia  zwtok  5  Place  of  the  burials  and  the  burning  of  corpses 

6  Tak  zwany  ‘lazaret".  6  So-called  "lazarett" 

7.  Barak  Niemcow  i  sktad  broni  7  German  barrack  and  weapons  store 

8  Baraki  Ukraihdw  8  Ukrainian  barracks 

9.  Komenda  obozu.  9  Camp  headquarters 

10  Ogrodzenie  obozu.  10.  Camp  fence 

1 1  Wieze  wartownicze  11.  Sentry/control  posts 


Uwaga 

Wszystkie  wymienione  w  punk- 
tach  od  1  do  11  urzqdzenia  i 
budynki  nie  istnieja  obecnie  w 
terenie  Miejsce  ich  poloZenia 
zostalo  ustalqrfe  na  podstawie 
planow  sporzadzonych  przez 
swiadkow  Kudlika  i  Wiernika 
oraz  pomiarow  mierniczego 
przysiedlego  K  Trautsolta 


Warning: 

All  of  these  points  from  1  to  11, 
equipment  and  buildings,  do 
not  exist  currently  in  the  area 
The  place  of  their  location 
remains  established  on  the 
basis  of  plans  drawn  up  by 
witnesses.  Kudlika  and  Wiernik 
as  well  as  measured  survey 


Figure  4.6.  Plan  of  Treblinka  II  by  Kudlik,  Wiernik  and  Trautsolt,  drawn  as  part  of  the  survey  led  by  tukaszkiewicz  (adapted  from  tukaszkiewicz  1946a) 
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This  plan  also  reveals  the  locations  of  excavations  undertaken  by  the  survey  team 


during  this  period.  Excavations  were  undertaken  near  the  apparent  location  of  the 
'camp  hospital',  revealing  several  personal  belongings  and  coins,  and  test  pits  were 
dug  in  the  area  thought  to  contain  the  gas  chambers,  although  no  building 
foundations  were  noted  (Wojtczak  1975).  However,  in  the  latter  case  it  was  reported 
that  'undisturbed  layers  of  earth  were  uncovered'  at  a  depth  of  only  1.5m  (Wojtczak 
1975:184).  A  large  crater  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  7.5m  and  'numerous  human 
remains  were  found  by  these  excavations,  partially  still  in  a  state  of  decomposition', 
again  revealing  that  not  all  the  bodies  were  cremated  (Wojtczuk  1975:184;  IMTN 
1947). 

However,  despite  these  findings,  a  statement  was  issued  on  the  13th  November  1945 
terminating  the  work  at  Treblinka  II,  In  consideration  of  the  oncoming  autumn,  the 
present  rainfall  and  the  necessity  of  a  rapid  conclusion  of  the  judicial  preliminary 
investigations'  (Wojtczuk  1975:185).  This  statement  also  announced  that  no  mass 
graves  had  been  found  at  the  site,  despite  the  earlier  observations  noted  regarding 
the  unearthed  pit  (Wojtczuk  1975).  Given  the  size  of  the  camp  and  the  short  period 
actually  spent  examining  it,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  investigation  team 
to  have  conducted  enough  research  to  conclusively  rule  out  further  burials  and 
certainly  it  was  not  in  their  remit  to  recover  the  remains,  thus  they  were  left  in  situ. 
Additionally,  as  only  limited  test-pitting  was  undertaken,  the  presence  of  buried 
structural  remains  can  also  not  be  ruled  out.  That  said,  despite  lasting  only  five  days, 
this  survey  still  represented  the  most  comprehensive  examination  of  the  site  prior  to 
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this  research.  Consequently,  the  majority  of  Treblinka  II  has  never  been  examined  in 


detail  and  the  fact  that  the  results  have  never  been  widely  disseminated  may  be  one 
reason  why  knowledge  of  the  site  is  limited. 

Interestingly,  tukaszkiewicz's  (1946d)  team  returned  to  Treblinka  I  for  two  days  in 
August  1946  to  conduct  investigations  into  potential  further  mass  graves  (Figure 
4.7).  Although  41  mass  graves  were  identified,  40  had  been  desecrated,  and 
tukaszkiewicz  (1946d)  argued  that  this  made  it  impossible  to  determine  exactly  how 
many  people  were  buried  there,  although  an  estimate  of  6500  was  provided. 
However,  this  once  again  demonstrates  the  haste  with  which  such  investigations 
were  carried  out  and  the  emphasis  on  determining  that  remains  existed  in  a  given 
place,  as  opposed  to  their  detailed  investigation,  as  noted  in  Chapter  1. 
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Figure  4.7.  Plan  ofTreblinka  I  completed  during  the  survey  of  the  site  in  1946  (adapted  from 
plan  drawn  by  Trautsolt  published  in  Wojtczak  1975) 


4.3.2.  MEMORIALISATION 

The  site  remained  neglected  and  subject  to  looting  until  1959,  when  the  decision 
was  taken  to  construct  a  memorial  (Kopowka  and  Totwinski  2007;  Muzeum  Walki  i 
M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  2011).  Between  1959  and  1961  this  monument,  designed 
by  Adam  Haupt,  Franciszek  Duszeriko  and  Franciszek  Strynkiewiecz,  was  constructed, 
fundamentally  altering  the  landscape  at  Treblinka  II  (Radecka  2011;  Plate  4.6).  This 
original  memorial  remains  at  the  site,  having  been  restored  in  1995,  and  since  1983 
it  has  been  designated  a  Polish  national  monument,  housing  the  Muzeum  Walki  i 
M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  (Museum  of  Fighting  and  Martyrdom)  (Kopowka  and 
Totwinski  2007).  The  monument  at  Treblinka  II  comprises  of  17,000  stones. 
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symbolising  Jewish  matvoh  (headstones)  and  represents  the  towns  and  villages  from 


which  the  victims  came  (Muzeum  Walki  i  M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  2011).  The 
concrete  into  which  these  stones  are  set  is  purportedly  located  over  the  mass  graves 
and  cremation  pits  (pers.  comm.  Edward  Kopowka).  A  large  obelisk,  bearing  a  relief 
of  tortured  souls,  a  large  memorial  stone  bearing  the  words  'Nigdy  Wiecej'  (Never 
Again)  and  a  symbolic  cremation  pit  were  also  built,  which  form  the  centre  of 
memorial  services  at  the  site.  A  symbolic  railway  platform,  tracks  and  a  gate,  along 
with  granite  stones  which  purportedly  mark  the  camp  boundary,  are  the  only 
indicators  of  the  layout  of  the  camp  highlighted  to  visitors.  Eleven  memorial  stones 
were  also  constructed  adjacent  to  the  symbolic  railway  platform,  acknowledging  the 
various  nations  from  which  victim's  at  Treblinka  II  came.  A  small  museum  also  exists 
at  the  site,  displaying  some  of  the  items  found  at  the  camp,  and  limited  signage  is 
also  located  on  the  approach  to  the  memorial. 
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Plate  4.6.  The  memorials  at  Treblinka  II:  the  memorial  in  the  central  area  of  the  former 
extermination  camp  (top  left),  the  symbolic  cremation  pit  (top  right),  the  symbolic  railway 
line  (bottom  left)  and  the  symbolic  railway  platform  (bottom  right)  (author's  own 

photographs) 


Several  issues  arise  in  terms  of  the  methods  used  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
monument,  the  landscape  change  caused  by  its  installation  and  its  impact  upon 
archaeological  surveys  of  the  site  in  the  future.  Firstly,  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the 
investigation  undertaken  in  advance  of  the  memorial's  construction,  there  is  only 
limited  information  available.  Photographs  taken  in  1960  suggest  that  the  locations 
of  the  mass  graves  were  determined  based  on  the  presence  of  lupines,  which  were 
purportedly  planted  by  the  Nazis  to  disguise  the  site's  former  function  (Wiernik 
1944;  Zabecki  1977;  Sereny  1995).  It  also  appears  that  small  test  pits  were  dug 
throughout  the  areas  thought  to  contain  mass  graves  and  that  the  concrete 
memorial  was  then  cited  according  to  these  findings  (Plates  4.7-  4.9).  However,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  these  excavations  were  conducted  on  a  large  scale;  additionally 
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most  likely  they  were  confirmatory  concerning  the  presence  of  human  remains,  as 
opposed  to  detailed  examination  of  the  graves  (Plate  4.10).  The  presence  of 
skeletalised  remains  was  also  recorded,  providing  further  evidence  that  not  all  of  the 
victims  were  cremated  (Plate  4.10).  However,  once  again,  despite  these  findings, 
such  assertions  still  did  not  enter  public  consciousness  or  historical  texts. 


Plate  4.7.  The  site  of  a  mass  grave  recorded  in  advance  of  the  construction  of  the  memorial 

at  Treblinka  II  (after  YV  3960/11) 
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Plate  4.8.  View  of  the  lupines  used  as  indicators  of  mass  graves  by  investigators  in  advance  of 
the  construction  of  the  memorial  at  Treblinka  II  (after  YV  3960/12) 


Plate  4.9.  An  excavation  atone  of  the  mass  graves  in  advance  of  the  construction  of  the 
memorial  at  Treblinka  II  (after  YV  3960/19) 
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Plate  4.10.  Human  remains  found  in  advance  of  the  construction  of  the  memorial  at 

Treblinka  II  (after  YV  3960/21) 


Secondly,  the  construction  of  the  memorial  would  have  caused  considerable  ground 
disturbance  and  altered  the  hydrology  of  the  area  (Plate  4.11).  However,  this  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  Contemporary  photographs  represent  the  main  source  of 
evidence  and  indicate  that  a  number  of  temporary  structures  were  installed  across 
the  site  whilst  the  memorial  was  being  built  (Radecka  2011;  Plate  4.12).  Similarly,  the 
memorial  now  masks  a  large  portion  of  the  former  Death  Camp  (pers.  comm. 
Edward  Kopowka).  This  precluded  the  use  of  all  geophysical  techniques  in  these 
areas.  Although  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR)  is  capable  of  passing  signals  through 
solid  materials,  the  density  of  the  memorial  stones  made  this  largely  impossible 
(Conyers  and  Goodman  2004). 
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Plate  4.11.  The  construction  of  the  monument  at  Treblinka  II  (after  Radecka  2011) 


Plate  4.12.  One  of  the  temporary  structures  erected  at  Treblinka  II,  located  near  the  symbolic 


camp  gate,  during  the  construction  of  the  memorial  (after  Radecka  2011) 
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Finally,  it  would  appear  that  the  belief  that  nothing  survived  outside  of  the  areas 


designated  by  the  memorial  has  resulted  in  further  landscape  modification  at  the 
site  since  the  1960s  until  the  present  day.  Although  a  degree  of  landscape  change 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Germans,  photographs  demonstrate  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  camp  was  forested  immediately  after  the  war  (Sereny  1995:145;  Plate 
4.13).  Following  the  construction  of  the  memorial  further  trees  were  planted, 
reportedly  to  demarcate  the  boundaries  of  the  Death  Camp,  whilst  the  area  inside 
these  boundaries  were  sown  to  grass;  indeed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  architect 
that  the  site  would  be  allowed  to  become  overgrown  (Radecka  2011;  pers.  comm. 
Edward  Kopowka).  Indeed,  the  forestation  continued  to  increase  over  time,  with 
footage  from  the  film  Shoah,  filmed  in  the  early  1980s,  revealing  that  the  number  of 
trees  now  present  on  the  site  were  absent  at  this  time,  whilst  others  have  been 
removed  since  this  date  (Lanzmann  2005).  Thus  the  memorial  landscape  at  Treblinka 
II  is  constantly  changing;  whatever  the  reason  for  this,  it  is  clear  that  these 
modifications  have  not  been  based  on  examinations  of  any  surviving  remains. 
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Plate  4.13.  Images  ofTrebllnka  II  taken  in  1960  showing  the  degree  of  tree  cover  at  the  site 
(after  YV  3960/26  (top)  and  3960/26  (bottom)). 


4.3.3.  CONCLUSIONS 

All  of  the  aforementioned  investigations  at  Treblinka  took  place  before 
archaeological  approaches  to  recent  conflict  sites  were  commonplace.  However, 
whilst  the  other  three  Operation  Reinhard  camps,  Chelmno,  Sobibor  and  Betzec, 
have  all  since  been  examined  archaeologically,  research  by  archaeologists  has  never 
been  undertaken  at  Treblinka.  Additionally,  details  of  a  purported  GPR  and  borehole 
survey  by  Richard  Krege,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  Holocaust  revisionist's  claims 
that  no  mass  graves  existed  at  Treblinka  II,  have  saturated  the  internet  (Krege  in 
Irving  2000).  Although  Krege  failed  to  publish  any  results,  a  video  showing  his  team 
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at  the  site,  and  its  subsequent  discussion  on  revisionist  websites,  has  led  to  a 


situation  whereby  the  majority  of  information  most  easily  accessible  about  Treblinka 
II  comes  from  questionable  sources  (You  Tube  2007).  If  indeed  this  survey  really  was 
undertaken,  it  appears  that  it  was  carried  out  without  the  support  of  the 
Conservator  of  Monuments  (pers.  comm.  Edward  Kopowka).  Therefore,  not  only  did 
it  defile  the  memory  of  the  victims  at  Treblinka  and  contravene  Halacha  Law  and 
archaeological  ethics  by  being  partially  invasive,  but  it  has  also  resulted  in  suspicion 
towards  other  researchers  wanting  to  carry  out  work  at  Holocaust  sites. 

4.4.  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

Therefore,  a  review  of  the  known  history  of  Treblinka  and  previous  investigations  at 
the  site  highlighted  that  questions  remained  regarding  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
camp.  Several  trends  were  observed,  many  of  which  appear  to  have  influenced 
popular  perceptions  of  the  site,  and  these  provided  the  impetus  for  an  examination 
of  the  site  using  archaeological  techniques: 

-  The  layout  of  Treblinka  II  is  presented  in  numerous  plans  but  these  have  been 
largely  based  on  witness  testimony  and  historical  research,  rather  than  on  site 
investigation; 

-  Despite  suggestions  in  historical  literature  to  the  contrary,  a  review  of  the  findings 
of  previous  investigations  demonstrated  that  Treblinka  II  was  not  entirely  destroyed 
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by  the  Nazis.  This  suggests  that  archaeological  remains  would  survive  below  the 


ground; 

-  Given  the  lack  of  scientific  investigations  at  Treblinka  II  in  the  past,  particularly  with 
regards  to  the  burials,  the  possibility  of  mass  graves  and  human  remains  at  the  site 
should  be  reinvestigated; 

-  It  is  unclear  whether  the  current  memorial  and  subsequent  on  site  interpretation 
represents  an  accurate  image  of  the  camp.  As  such,  historical  and  archaeological 
data  should  be  collected  and  compared  to  the  current  site  layout  to  clarify  the 
accuracy  of  current  heritage  presentation. 

A  further  consideration  is  the  fact  that  previous  investigations  have  failed  to  comply 
with  Jewish  Halacha  Law.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  disturbance  to  the 
potential  remains  at  the  site  in  the  future,  a  non-invasive  survey  was  deemed  to  be 
required. 

4.5.  METHODOLOGY 

In  light  of  the  scale  of  the  site  and  the  fact  that  built  remains  are  already  visible  in 
part  at  Treblinka  I,  this  research  will  focus  on  Treblinka  II  although  the  discussion  of 
the  cultural  memory  and  issues  associated  with  examining  the  site  encompassed 
both  camps  (section  4.7).  In  order  to  answer  the  research  questions  outlined  above 
the  tasks  described  in  section  3.2  will  be  undertaken. 
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4.5.1.  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 


Documentary,  cartographic  and  aerial  reconnaissance  data  relating  to  Treblinka  was 
examined  in  accordance  with  the  methodology  outlined  in  Chapter  3.2.2.  In  light  of 
the  research  questions  highlighted  above  (section  4.4),  this  review  specifically 
focused  on  information  relating  to  the  camp's  layout  and  development,  its 
abandonment  by  the  Nazis,  post-abandonment  landscape  change,  and  the  nature  of 
burial  and  disposal.  This  was  aimed  towards  reviewing  the  widely  known  history  of 
the  camp  by  revisiting  primary  sources,  with  a  view  to  deriving  both  historical  and 
archaeological  data. 

4.5.2.  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DATA  COLLECTION 

The  areas  targeted  for  archaeological  survey  are  shown  in  Figure  4.8.  These  targeted 
areas  were  selected  based  on  their  accessibility  (in  light  of  the  presence  of  the 
modern  memorial  and  obstructions  caused  by  vegetation  across  the  camp),  the 
suitability  of  the  terrain  for  the  survey  methods  available  and,  most  importantly, 
indications  in  the  historical  literature  that  features  such  as  structures  and  graves 
were  likely  to  have  been  located  in  these  areas. 
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Figure  4.8.  Survey  areas  examined  at  Treblinka  II 

Given  that  the  focus  of  this  thesis  lies  with  demonstrating  the  potential  of 
archaeological  investigations  of  Holocaust  sites,  and  given  the  limitations  of  space, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  3  for  an  overview  of  the  interdisciplinary,  non- 
invasive  methodology  developed  as  part  of  this  research  and  Appendix  4.2  for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  survey  strategy  employed  at  Treblinka.  A  summary  of 
the  latter  is  provided  here. 

To  facilitate  the  production  of  a  digital  terrain  model  (DTM),  and  to  allow 
microtopographic  features  and  the  camp  boundary  to  be  recorded,  a  survey  was 
conducted  using  a  Leica  GPS500.  Site  visits  highlighted  that  the  dense  tree  cover  at 
Treblinka  may  result  in  the  loss  of  satellite  signal,  thus  potentially  restricting  the  use 
of  DGPS.  As  a  result  of  this,  topographic  data  was  also  collected  using  a  Total  Station. 
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A  resistance  survey  was  undertaken  using  the  TR  Resistivity  Meter  with  a  Twin  Probe 


Array  over  a  total  area  of  19,600m2  across  Areas  B-E  (Figures  4.8  and  4.9).  A  twenty- 
probe,  Wenner  array  configuration  was  employed  using  the  electrical  imaging 
extension  kit  in  order  to  define  feature  profiles.  A  GSSI  TerraSIRch  SIR  System-3000 
with  a  400MhZ  antenna  facilitated  high  resolution  subterranean  mapping  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  4  metres  across  an  area  of  14,400m2  in  Areas  B  and  C  (Figure  4.8 
and  4.10). 
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Figure  4.10.  Locations  of  the  GPR  survey  area  at  Treblinka  II 

4.5.3.  DATA  FUSION  AND  INTERPRETATION 

The  data  derived  as  part  of  tasks  2  and  3,  was  assimilated  into  ArcGIS  for 
interpretation  (see  section  3. 2. 3. 5).  This  facilitated  comparison  of  witness  plans, 
aerial  imagery  (contemporary,  post-abandonment  and  modern),  field  survey  and 
geophysical  data,  and  other  scholarly  work  relating  to  Treblinka  (Bay  2003;  Laponder 
2000). 

4.5.4.  RESEARCH  INTO  POST-ABANDONMENT  HISTORY  AND  CULTURAL  MEMORY 

This  task  was  undertaken  based  on  the  methodology  outlined  in  Chapter  3.2.1  and  a 
consideration  of  the  issues  raised  in  Chapter  2.  Although  the  results  of  this  aspect  of 
the  research  will  be  presented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  (section  4.7),  this  task 
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spanned  the  full  timeframe  of  the  research  programme.  Firstly,  research  into  the 


post-abandonment  history  of  Treblinka  and  attitudes  towards  the  site  accompanied 
a  consideration  of  the  permissions  that  needed  to  be  granted  to  conduct  the 
fieldwork.  Secondly,  affected  groups  were  identified  and  responses  to  the  research  - 
before,  during  and  after  its  completion  -  were  also  noted. 

4.6.  REINTERPRETING  TREBLINKA  II 

The  results  of  the  research  at  Treblinka  are  presented  below.  These  results  will  be 
discussed  thematically  in  relation  to  the  camp  layout,  the  survivability  of  structural 
remains  associated  with  it,  and  burial  and  disposal  of  the  victims  of  the  crimes 
perpetrated  by  the  Nazis.  This  will  allow  the  research  questions  outlined  above  to  be 
addressed. 

4.6.1.  ASSESSING  THE  CAMP  LAYOUT 

This  following  discussion  will  address  the  research  questions  surrounding  the  layout 
of  the  camp  and  the  accuracy  of  the  current  modern  memorial  (section  4.4),  through 
the  re-evaluation  of  historical  sources  and  the  collection  of  archaeological  data, 
derived  through  field  survey. 

4.6. 1.1.  Historical  Review 

The  lack  of  aerial  photographs  taken  during  Treblinka  ll's  period  of  operation  means 
that  an  assessment  of  the  camp's  layout  is  dependent  upon  images  taken  in  1943 
and  1944  after  its  abandonment,  witness  plans  and  in-field  survey.  Perhaps  most 
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noticeable  about  the  witness  plans  presented  in  Appendix  4.1  is  the  fact  that  the 


camp  has  been  represented  as  being  several  different  shapes.  In  the  literature,  the 
plan  by  Wiernik  and  that  presented  at  Franz  Stangl's  trial  are  often  cited  as  being 
very  reliable,  yet  these  show  the  site  as  rectangular  in  plan  (Appendix  4.1  (b)  and  (j)). 
Aerial  photographs,  taken  after  the  abandonment  of  the  camp  in  1944  (Figure  4.9), 
contrast  starkly  to  this,  showing  the  camp  as  having  been  a  quadrangle,  something 
which  is  also  reflected  in  official  investigation  survey  plans  (Appendix  4.1  (d),  (e)  and 
(f)),  and  a  plan  created  by  witness  Samuel  Willenberg  (Appendix  4.1  (k)).  The 
comparison  of  these  aerial  photographs  with  modern  aerial  imagery  also 
demonstrates  a  disparity  between  the  current  depiction  of  the  camp  layout,  both  on 
the  ground  and  on  the  memorial  map  on  display  at  the  site  (Figure  4.11).  Such 
disparities  relate  in  particular  to  the  location  of  the  camp  boundaries  and  entrance, 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  railway  platform.  Indeed,  the  aerial  images  suggested 
that  this  error  extended  to  the  ground-level  representation  of  the  boundary  and 
that,  additionally,  the  camp  was  much  larger  than  is  currently  depicted  on  the 
ground. 

The  aerial  images  also  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  witness  accounts  in  terms  of 
the  camp's  inner  boundary.  It  has  generally  been  stated  that  the  inner  boundary 
extended  around  the  site  in  all  directions,  with  an  area  of  approximately  40  to  50m 
lying  between  it  and  the  outer  boundary  (Rajzman  1979;  Wiernik  1944;  Glazar  1999; 
Arad  1987).  Flowever,  the  aerial  image  appears  to  suggest  that  the  inner  boundary 
joins  the  outer  boundary  along  its  northern  edge,  thus  there  is  no  inner  boundary 
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adjacent  to  the  Living  Camp  (Figure  4.11).  This  would  seem  logical,  owing  to  the  fact 


that  the  purpose  of  the  inner  boundary  was  to  contain  any  potential  escaping 
prisoners;  the  majority  of  whom  would  spend  time  only  in  the  Reception  and  Death 
Camp  (Arad  1987).  Once  again,  this  is  not  depicted  on  the  modern  memorial  map 
(Figure  4.11). 
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1944  Aerial  Photograph 


Apparent  location  of 
the  outer  camp 
boundary  annotated 
from  the  1944  aerial 
photograph 


Apparent  location  of 
inner  camp  boundary 
annotated  from 
the  1 944  aer  ial 
photograph 


Map  of  Treblinka  on  display  at  the  memorial  site 


Figure  4.11.  An  aerial  photograph  of  Treblinka  II  from  1944  (top  left,  after  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum),  the  apparent  camp  boundary  seen  in  the 
image  (top  right)  and  the  current  map  on  display  at  the  memorial  site  (bottom, 

author's  own  photograph) 
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4. 6. 1.2.  Archaeological  Data  Collection 


To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  current  boundary  stones  were  recorded  using  DGPS  and 
Total  Station  survey  (Appendix  4.3.1)  and  the  data  collected  was  georectified  to 
modern  mapping  and  contemporary  aerial  imagery  (Figure  4.12).  Any  topographic 
observed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  modern  boundary  were  also  recorded 
using  the  Total  Station  (Figure  4.12). 

This  survey  confirmed  that  the  memorial  boundary  is  incorrectly  located.  Analysis  of 
vegetation  change,  which  was  also  recorded  using  the  above  methods,  allowed  the 
location  of  the  actual  northern  camp  boundary  to  be  determined,  approximately  50 
metres  to  the  north  (Figure  4.12). 

Whilst  these  extra  few  metres  may  seem  insignificant  in  the  overall  interpretation  of 
the  camp's  function,  these  findings  have  important  implications  in  terms  of  the 
spatial  layout  of  the  camp.  The  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  true  location  of  the 
boundary  suggests  that  other  features  relating  to  the  Living  Camp  are  likely  to  have 
been  overlooked  (see  section  4. 5. 2. 2).  Similarly,  several  features  identified  in  close 
proximity  to  the  boundary  existed  as  substantial,  highly  visible  topographic  features, 
which  were  rectilinear  in  plan  and  comprised  of  a  raised  earthwork  bank  around  a 
central  depression  (Figure  4.12;  F19,  F28,  F32,  F33).  These  closely  correspond  to 
guard  towers,  as  shown  in  numerous  witness  accounts  (Wiernik  1944;  Figure  4.12). 
Considering  the  hypothesis  stated  above,  that  the  actual  camp  boundary  is  located 
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further  north  than  is  currently  demarcated,  it  is  suggested  that  features  F32  and  F33 


represent  the  guard  towers  at  the  outer  entrance  of  the  camp,  at  the  junction  with 
"Czarny  Droga"  (The  Black  Road). 
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Figure  4.12.  Field  survey  results  overlaid  onto  a  modern  satellite  image  (after  Geoportal  2010)  and  a  contemporary  aerial  photograph  (after  United  States  Flolocaust  Memorial  Museum),  indicating  the  revised  camp  layout  at 


Treblinka  II 
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A  simple  measurement  from  the  georectified  aerial  image  of  the  camp  allowed  the 


exact  extent  of  the  railway  platform  to  be  determined,  which  revealed  that  it  was 
much  larger  than  the  current  memorial  depicts  (Figure  4.12).  Knowledge  of  this  was 
essential  given  that,  once  again,  it  had  important  implications  for  the  location  of 
structures  such  as  the  Lazarett  and  sorting  barracks.  Additionally,  aerial  imagery 
suggested  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  camp  is  incorrectly  marked  (Figure 
4.11).  During  walkover  survey,  a  number  of  linear  banks  and  ditches,  all  on  the  same 
alignment  and  running  parallel  to  the  southern  camp  boundary,  were  observed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  camp  (Plate  4.14).  These  features  potentially  represent  an  inner 
boundary  or  fence  line  and  correspond  to  such  a  feature  on  the  contemporary  aerial 
images  (Figure  4.12).  Given  that  no  indications  of  this  feature  as  an  earthwork  or 
vegetation  change  existed  on  the  west  side  of  the  camp,  as  was  the  case  for  the 
northern  boundary,  locating  the  end  of  the  railway  platform  (which  corresponded 
with  the  inner  boundary  according  to  aerial  imagery)  allowed  its  position  on  the 
ground  to  be  determined  (Figure  4.12). 
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Plate  4.14.  One  of  the  linear  banks  observed  in  the  forest  to  the  south  of  the  area  of 
Treblinka  II  (author's  own  photograph) 


4.6.2.  SURVIVABILITY 

A  review  of  historical  literature  suggests  that  a  popular  perception  exists  that 
Treblinka  II  was  entirely  destroyed  and  this  likely  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
investigation  of  the  site  to  date.  As  noted  above  (section  4.4.),  primary  material 
relating  to  previous  investigations  of  the  site  suggest  that  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
order  to  confirm  this  hypothesis,  historical  sources  were  reviewed  for  further 
evidence  that  traces  of  the  camp  remain  and  archaeological  data  was  collected  to 
determine  whether  physical  remains  of  the  camp  survive. 
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4.6.2. 1.  Historical  Review 


A  number  of  historical  sources  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  term  destroyed 
misrepresents  the  reality  of  Treblinka  II  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Nazi 
administration.  In  accounts  written  by  post-war  investigators,  it  would  appear  that  a 
lack  of  above-ground  structures  at  the  site  was  deemed  to  constitute  a  lack  of 
surviving  remains,  a  trend  that  appears  to  have  transcended  the  decades  since  the 
war  and  may  offer  one  explanation  for  the  wider  lack  of  studies  of  the  remains  of  the 
Holocaust  (Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  In  Poland 
1946;  tukaszkiewicz  1946a  and  1946b;  Chapter  6).  Indeed,  in  their  disregard  for 
other  types  of  remains,  many  reports  by  these  investigators  appear  contradictory: 

'At  the  present  time  no  traces  of  it  are  left,  except  for  the  cellar  passage  with  the 
protruding  remains  of  burnt  posts,  the  foundations  of  the  administration  building, 
and  the  old  well.  Here  and  there  can  also  be  traced  the  remains  of  burnt  fence  posts 
and  pieces  of  barbed  wire,  and  short  sections  of  paved  road.  There  are  also  other 
traces.  For  example,  in  the  north-eastern  part,  over  a  surface  covering  about  2  ha.  (5 
acres)'  (Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  In  Poland 
1946:97). 

Similarly,  this  investigation  team  observed  that  'the  south-western  part  of  the  camp 
site  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  all  kinds  of  aluminium,  enamel,  glass  and 
porcelain  vessels,  kitchen  utensils,  trunks,  rucksacks,  and  remnants  of  clothing. 
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Almost  the  whole  camp-site  is  now  covered  with  pits  and  holes'  (Central  Commission 


for  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in  Poland  1946:98). 

Wassili  Grossman  who,  in  1944,  was  one  of  the  first  people  to  write  an  account  of 
Treblinka  II  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  view  the  site  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  its 
closure,  recorded  that  a  considerable  number  of  artefacts,  including  the  personal 
belongings  of  the  victims  and  the  camp  staff,  as  well  as  bones  and  teeth  littered  the 
landscape  (Grossman  2011:178-179).  A  number  of  contemporary  photographs  also 
support  these  conclusions,  revealing  the  presence  of  kitchen  utensils  and  tools,  as 
well  as  rubble  from  the  demolished  structures  (Plate  4.15). 


Plate  4.15.  Artefacts  littering  the  landscape  at  Treblinka  II  in  1944,  following  the  camp's 
abandonment  by  the  Nazis  (Novosty  Press  1944) 
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Analysis  of  aerial  images  taken  after  the  abandonment  of  the  camp  provide  further 


evidence  of  the  survival  of  traces  of  the  camp,  with  probable  building  foundations 
and  other  disturbances  being  visible  from  the  air  (Figures  4.13  -  4.15;  Bay  2003).  In 
fact,  an  image  dated  the  15th  May  1944  shows  several  structures  in  the  area  that 
witnesses  state  was  the  Living  Camp,  whilst  a  further  building  appears  to  be  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  camp  (Figures  4.13).  A  further  photograph  from  later  that 
year  reveals  several  rectilinear  features  most  notably  in  the  area  that  was  reported 
by  witnesses  to  be  the  reception  area  and  in  the  region  of  the  Lazarett  (Figure  4.14). 
Several  irregular  disturbances  can  also  be  seen  in  this  area  that  may  be  indicative  of 
pits,  whilst  the  area  believed  to  contain  the  Death  Camp  is  still  clearly  defined  in 
1944,  by  a  large  area  of  general  localised  disturbance  (Figure  4.14). 
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Image  taken:  May  1 944  (after  United  States  Holocaust  Museum) 


Key 

4  Forested  areas 
“  Roads  and  tracks 

■  ■  Railway  line 

—  Probable  outer 
boundary 

Defined  areas  within 
the  camp  boundary 

■  Stuctural  remnants 


Figure  4.13.  Aerial  photograph  of  Treblinka  II  taken  on  the  15th  May  1944  by  the  Luftwaffe,  showing  the  surviving  buildings  in  the  area  of  the  Living 

Camp  (after  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum) 
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4  Forested  areas 

-  Roads  and  tracks 
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-  Probable  outer  boundary 

.  Defined  areas  in  the  inner  camp 

■  Structural  remnants 
|  Areas  of  ground  disturbance 


Image  taken:  November  1 944  (after  United  States  Holocaust  Museum) 


Figure  4.14.  An  aerial  photograph  of  Treblinka  II,  taken  by  the  Luftwaffe  in  late  1944,  (left,  after  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum)  and  an 
annotated  version  of  the  image  demonstrating  the  features  and  ground  disturbance  visible  after  the  site  was  abandoned  by  the  Nazis 
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Key 

1.  Ukrainian  Barracks 

2.  Ukrainian  Barracks— possible  day  room 

3.  Probable  stables 

4.  Barracks  or  shop 

5.  Zoo 

6.  Zoo  decorative  fence 

7.  Masonry  probable  workshop 

8.  Jewish  Slave  Labour  Barracks 

9.  Foundation,  possible  Gasoline  station 

10.  Bakery 

11. SS  Barracks 

12.  Barracks  or  Administrative/Service 

13.  Barracks  or  Administrative/Service 
14. Stone  Tower 

15.  Commandant's  (Stangl's)  House 

16.  Possible  foundations.  Barracks  type 

17.  Miscellaneous  Unidentified 


Figure  4.15.  Annotated  aerial  image  by  Bay  that  shows  the  scarring  relating  to  the  Living  Camp  structures  at  Treblinka  II  (after  Bay  2003) 
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Several  further  apparent  internal  boundaries  can  be  seen,  whilst  the  roads  and 


tracks  within  the  camp  itself  are  still  clearly  visible.  These  images  also  suggest  that, 
although  the  majority  of  structures  were  clearly  torn  down  prior  to  1944,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Nazis  did  not  remove  the  building  foundations  or  structural  debris,  but 
simply  levelled  the  ground  to  disguise  these  features.  Thus  they  remained  in  1944  as 
taphonomic  indicators,  for  example  as  vegetation  change,  and  as  ground  scarring 
that  was  visible  from  the  air.  Although  some  of  these  features  may  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  construction  of  the  memorial  in  the  1960s,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  majority  still  remain  below  the  ground.  Questions  need  to  be  asked,  therefore, 
why  such  sources  are  not  widely  cited  when  discussing  the  potential  survivability  of 
the  remains  at  the  site. 

It  would  appear  that  a  history  of  this  site  that  centres  around  its  total  eradication  by 
the  Nazis,  as  well  as  the  total  destruction  of  all  of  the  victims  sent  there,  has  been 
preferred  in  favour  of  one  that  acknowledges  the  photographs  of  human  bones 
suggesting  that  not  all  victims  were  cremated  (Plate  4.9-4.10;  section  4. 3. 2.1),  or  one 
which  accepts  that  the  complete  removal  of  all  traces  of  all  the  of  all  bricks, 
concrete,  pathways,  personal  belongings  and  human  remains  at  the  site  would  not 
have  been  physically  possible.  The  Nazis  may  have  destroyed  the  camp  and  post-war 
looting  may  have  taken  place  but,  given  the  scale  of  the  events,  total  sterilisation  of 
the  archaeological  record  is  simply  not  viable. 
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4.6.2. 2.  Archaeological  Data  Collection 


Indeed,  the  destruction  of  buildings  in  the  archaeological  record  rarely  results  in  the 
complete  removal  of  all  traces  of  such  features.  The  construction  processes  involved 
in  the  laying  of  foundations,  and  the  fact  that  these  foundations  are  often  left  in  situ 
upon  the  demolition  of  the  rest  of  the  structure  they  support,  usually  results  in  an 
identifiable  trace  centuries  later.  Given  the  speed  with  which  the  Nazis  commonly 
abandoned  Holocaust  sites,  and  the  desire  to  hide  the  traces  of  the  crimes  through 
the  most  convenient  means,  prior  to  the  survey  it  appeared  likely  from  an 
archaeological  standpoint  that  traces  of  the  structures  would  survive.  However,  as 
noted,  this  was  not  the  viewpoint  adopted  in  the  historical  literature. 

A  complete  tabulated  record  of  the  features  recorded  during  the  microtopographic 
survey  (using  DGPS)  is  included  in  Appendix  4.3.2,  the  resistance  and  GPR  survey  in 
Appendices  4. 3. 3-4. 3. 6,  and  the  walkover  survey  in  Appendix  4.3.7.  The  results  will 
be  discussed  by  survey  area  (as  they  relate  to  the  Death  Camp,  Reception  Camp  and 
Living  Camp  areas)  and  related  data  plots  are  shown  in  the  text  below.  Due  to  the 
limits  of  space,  only  those  that  can  be  assigned  to  possible  functions  will  be 
discussed  here.  Figure  4.16  shows  the  locations  of  all  probable  structural  remains 
identified  through  topographic  and  geophysical  survey;  the  data  that  facilitated  its 
creation  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below  but  the  figure  has  been  included  here  to 
highlight  the  locations  of  these  features  to  the  reader. 
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The  Death  Camp 


Witness  accounts  pertaining  to  the  Death  Camp  area  are  limited,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  entered  this  area  were  either  killed  immediately  or 
they  formed  part  of  the  kommando  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  the  corpses  and 
were  subsequently  killed  to  prevent  them  from  reporting  on  their  experiences 
(Chrostowski  2004).  As  survivor  Richard  Glazar  (2005)  noted,  'it  was  normal  that  for 
everyone  behind  whom  the  gate  of  Treblinka  closed,  there  was  Death,  had  to  be 
Death,  for  no  one  was  supposed  to  be  left  to  bear  witness'.  The  use  of  heavy 
machinery  in  this  area,  coupled  with  the  exhumations  of  the  corpses  by  the  Nazis 
and  the  construction  of  the  cremation  pyres  has  resulted  in  considerable  ground 
disturbance  in  this  area.  Similarly,  a  large  portion  of  this  area  is  concealed  by  the 
memorial  and  surrounding  forest,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  examine  these  locations 
archaeologically.  However,  although  these  issues  mean  that  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  this  area  will  never  be  possible,  the  combined  examination  of 
historical  and  archaeological  information  revealed  that  several  features  consistent 
with  structural  remains  do  survive  and  facilitated  a  comparison  with  the  modern 
memorial  (Figure  4.16). 
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Figure  4.16.  Plan  of  features  consistent  with  structural  remains,  identified  at  Treblinka  II  through  geophysical  survey.  Further  key  shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 
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The  modern  memorial  denotes  the  so-called  location  of  the  Himmelfahrestrasse  or 


Schlauch  (the  road  to  the  gas  chambers)  as  a  cobbled  pathway  leading  from  the 
railway  platform  to  the  modern  memorial  (Figure  4.17).  This  feature  corresponds  to  a 
linear  feature  shown  on  contemporary  aerial  images  (Figure  4.17).  Flowever,  the 
majority  of  witness  plans  suggest  that  the  Flimmelfahrestrasse  was  in  fact  located 
further  north-east  and  this  has  also  been  suggested  by  Bay  (2003)  based  on  further 
analysis  of  aerial  images  (Appendix  4.1;  Figure  4.18).  Flowever,  the  feature  Bay  (2003) 
highlights  bisects  the  entire  Death  Camp  area  and,  as  such,  appears  more  consistent 
with  a  boundary;  thus  the  location  of  the  Flimmelfahrestrasse  continues  to  be 
debated. 


Figure  4.17.  Annotated  aerial  photograph  (right,  after  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum)  showing  the  location  of  a  linear  feature  that  is  marked  as  the  road  to  the  gas 
chambers  by  the  modern  memorial  (left,  author's  own  photograph) 
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Figure  4.18.  Annotated  aerial  image  showing  the  location  of  the  Flimmelfahrestrasse  suggested 

by  Bay  (2003) 


Although  the  portion  of  the  memorial  housing  the  large  obelisk  purports  to  mark  the 
area  of  the  gas  chambers,  when  witness  accounts,  aerial  photographs  and  the 
archaeological  data  are  examined,  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  must  have  been 
located  further  to  the  east  (Appendix  4.1).  This  hypothesis  therefore  suggests  that  the 
road  to  the  gas  chambers  must  have  continued  further  into  the  camp  area. 

Although  the  nature  of  the  linear  feature  observed  in  the  aerial  photographs  and 
discussed  in  above  cannot  be  confirmed,  owing  to  it  being  obscured  by  the  modern 
memorial,  it  does  appear  to  represent  some  form  of  trackway.  This  is  corroborated  by 
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the  identification  of  a  further  linear  feature  in  the  aerial  images  and  geophysical  survey 


which  turns  south-east  and  terminates  at  the  remains  of  several  rectilinear  anomalies 
(G18;  Figures  4.19).  The  largest  of  these  features  measures  24m  x  20m  (G2)  and  is 
located  next  to  another  measuring  20m  x  18m  (G5),  both  of  which  were  visible  in  the 
resistance  and  GPR  surveys  (Figure  4.19-4.20).  This  area  is  heavily  disturbed  and,  as 
such,  it  is  possible  that  these  two  anomalies  in  fact  represent  one  feature  or  an  area  of 
structural  debris  measuring  44m  x  20m.  To  the  immediate  south  is  a  third  feature 
which  was  recorded  during  topographic  survey  (T17)  (Figure  4.21-4.22).  It  was  also 
visible  as  an  anomaly,  measuring  22m  x  15m,  in  the  GPR  survey  (G40;  Figure  4.20).  The 
depth,  shape  and  composition  of  these  features  are  consistent  with  structural  remains. 
Witness  Jankel  Wiernik  (1944),  whose  knowledge  of  the  camp  has  been  deemed 
amongst  the  most  reliable  owing  to  the  amount  of  time  he  spent  in  the  camp  and  his 
freedom  to  move  around  the  Death  Camp  area,  has  described  the  gas  chambers.  Fie 
records  that  the  old  gas  chambers  comprised  of  three  rooms  measuring  5m  x  5m  each, 
housed  within  a  concrete  structure  with  a  corridor.  The  new  gas  chambers  comprised 
often  rooms  measuring  7m  x  7m,  each  located  within  a  building  with  a  central  corridor 
(Wiernik  1944).  Thus,  the  total  minimum  areas  of  the  old  and  new  chambers  are  15m  x 
7m  and  35  x  16m  respectively  (allowing  two  metres  for  the  corridor  in  each).  These 
features  are  also  located  in  an  area  where  bricks  are  visible  in  the  topsoil  (Plate  4.16). 
Witness  accounts  stipulate  that  the  new  gas  chambers  represented  the  only  structures 
in  the  Death  Camp  that  were  constructed  of  brick  (pers.  comm.  Edward  Kopowka).  The 
archaeological  and  historical  evidence  presents  a  strong  case  for  the  aforementioned 
features  being  the  remains  of  the  old  and  new  gas  chambers. 
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Other  probable  structures  or  debris  were  located  in  this  area  by  the  geophysical  survey 


that  were  less  well-defined  in  plan  (G7  and  G8;  Figures  4.19).  Witness  accounts  suggest 
that  the  barracks  for  the  workers  tasked  with  disposing  of  the  victim's  bodies  were 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the  gas  chambers  (Central  Commission  for  the 
Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in  Poland  1946).  Equally,  these  features  may  represent 
further  structural  debris;  it  is  difficult  to  assign  individual  functions  to  these  features 
without  further  investigation. 
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Figure  4.19.  Resistance  results  for  the  area  of  the  former  Death  Camp  (Area  B)  at  Treblinka  II.  Further  key  shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 
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Strong  reflections 


Figure  4.20.  Feature  G40,  identified  in  the  GPR  survey  at  Treblinka  II 
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Figure  4.21.  Topographic  digital  terrain  model  (shaded  relief)  of  the  areas  surveyed  using  Differential  GPS  at  Treblinka  II 
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Figure  4.22.  Surface  models  of  the  DGPS  points  recorded  at  Treblinka  II.  Further  key  shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 
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Plate  4.16.  Bricks  located  in  the  area  believed  to  contain  the  gas  chambers  (author's  own 

photograph) 

A  further  possible  boundary  or  trackway  was  identified  (G12)  in  the  resistance  survey, 
which  was  orientated  north  east  to  south  west  before  turning  south  towards  the 
putative  gas  chambers  (Figure  4.19).  A  number  of  artefacts  were  also  observed  in  this 
area,  particularly  around  the  symbolic  cremation  pyre  following  heavy  rain  (Plate 
4.17).  This  demonstrates  the  ability  of  landscape  change  to  reveal  but  also  to  threaten 
the  preservation  of  the  archaeological  record  at  the  site. 
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Plate  4.17.  Artefacts  observed  in  the  former  Death  Camp  area  at  Treblinka  II  following  heavy 

rain  (author's  own  photograph) 

Many  features  were  also  recorded  in  the  forested  areas  of  the  former  Death  Camp 
(Figure  4.23;  Appendix  4.3.7).  Although  it  was  not  possible  to  apply  geophysical 
techniques  in  these  areas,  given  the  obstructions  caused  by  vegetation,  walkover 
survey,  which  included  an  analysis  of  topographic  information  and  taphonomic 
indicators  such  as  vegetation  change,  did  allow  level  one  survey  to  undertaken  in  these 
areas  (English  Heritage  2007).  This  will  provide  the  foundation  for  further  work  in  the 
future.  Several  excavated  pits  in  the  south  west  corner  of  the  camp  correspond  to 
areas  of  disturbance  visible  in  post-abandonment  aerial  images  (F24  and  F25;  Figure 
4.23).  Further  pits  exist  to  the  east  of  these  features  (F9,  F16-18,  F20-22)  and  evidence 
of  memorialisation,  in  the  form  of  candles  and  the  placement  of  stones,  was  also 
observed  in  these  areas.  These  features  likely  represent  post-war  activity.  Areas  of 
abundant  vegetation  change,  which  once  again  contrast  with  their  immediate 
surroundings,  were  also  observed  and  are  likely  indicative  of  buried  features  or  ground 
disturbance  (F4,  F5,  F7,  F26  and  F27;  Figure  4.23;  Plate  4.18).  Conversely,  F26  and  F27 
are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  they  are  devoid  of  trees,  despite  their  location  in  an 
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area  that  is  otherwise  one  of  the  most  heavily  forested  parts  of  the  former  camp.  They 


also  represent  the  only  features  that  appear  to  span  the  distance  between  the 
proposed  inner  (F2)  and  outer  boundary  of  the  camp  (section  4.5. 1.1;  Figure  4.9). 


Plate  4.18.  Defined,  distinctive,  abundant  vegetation  observed  in  the  forested  areas  in  survey 

Area  F  (F5)  (author's  own  photograph) 
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Figure  4.22.  Features  identified  through  walkover  survey  in  the  forested  area  of  the  former  Death  Camp  at  Treblinka  II.  Further  key  shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 
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The  Reception  Camp 


Several  anomalies  were  identified  in  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the  railway 
platform  in  the  area  where  it  is  believed  that  the  some  of  the  Reception  Camp 
structures  were  located  (Figures  4.16  and  4.24). 


Figure  4.24.  Resistance  survey  results  from  the  area  believed  to  have  been  the  Reception  Camp 
(Areas  C  and  D)  at  Treblinka  II.  Further  key  shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 
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Although  witnesses  claim  that  the  barracks  in  this  area  were  constructed  of  wood  and 


were  built  straight  onto  the  ground  surface  (pers.  comm.  Edward  Kopowka),  two 
rectilinear  features  were  observed  to  the  south  of  the  memorial  path  (G19  and  G20; 
Figure  4.16  and  4.24).  These  features  measure  28m  x  20m  and  19m  (possibly 
extending  to  23m)  by  7.7m  respectively,  and  are  on  the  same  orientation.  They  are 
also  represented  as  topographic  features  (Figure  4.21-4.22;  T10  and  Til).  It  is 
acknowledged  that  trees  had  formerly  existed  in  this  area  (Plate  4.19)  but  the 
regularity  of  the  shape  of  these  features  in  plan  and  the  fact  that  the  anomalies 
existed  as  high  resistance  readings  in  the  resistance  data,  suggests  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  represent  structural  remains. 


Plate  4.19.  Trees  located  to  the  south  of  the  memorial  path  at  Treblinka  II  (after  Budde  et  al 

2009) 
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Visible  as  vegetation  change  on  photographs  taken  after  the  war  and  within  the  GPR 


and  resistance  data,  another  large  feature  is  likely  to  represent  the  structural  debris 
associated  with  one  of  the  sorting  barracks  (G24/G55;  Figure  4.24  and  4.25).  The 
restricted  vegetation  growth  persists  and  a  surface  scatter  of  fragments  of  artefacts  is 
also  visible  in  this  area  (Plate  4.20).  The  feature  is  also  visible  in  an  area  containing  a 
rectangular  area  of  ground  disturbance  in  the  1944  aerial  images  of  the  camp  (Figure 
4.14). 


Outline  of  G2^5  in  plan,  shown 
as  an  area  of  strong  reflections  in 
the  GPR  data 
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Figure  4.25.  Feature  G24/G55  which  was  recorded  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  railway  platform 

(Area  C)  at  Treblinka  II 
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Plate  4.20.  The  location  ofG24/G55  showing  the  restrictive  vegetation  growth  in  this  area 

(author's  own  photograph) 

Witness  accounts  suggest  several  variations  in  terms  of  the  layout  of  structures  in  this 
area  but  they  generally  agree  to  the  existence  of  sorting  barracks,  where  the  women 
entering  the  camp  were  made  to  undress  and  have  their  heads  shaved,  storage 
barracks  for  the  clothing  and  personal  belongings  taken  from  those  arriving  on  the 
transports,  and  an  artificial  railway  station  building,  designed  to  deceive  the  victims 
that  they  were  at  a  genuine  station  (Appendix  4.1).  Kalman  Teigman  (2011),  one  of 
only  three  people  who  survived  Treblinka  that  are  still  alive,  described  this  area  when 
interviewed  as  part  of  this  research  project: 
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'there  was  the  first  camp  into  which  people  came  in  the  wagons.  Then  the  people  were 


taken  out  of  the  wagons  and  sent  into  a  large  yard  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  yard  they 
separated  men  from  women.  And  immediately  at  the  entrance  to  the  yard  on  the  left 
there  was  a  big  hut  and  that  is  where  they  sent  the  women  and  children'. 

It  is  argued  that  G24/55  represents  the  feature  that  Kalman  Teigman  describes. 

Several  other  probable  areas  of  structural  debris  exist  in  this  area,  which  may  also 
relate  to  the  Reception  Camp  (G21,  G25,  G30,  G31  and  G33;  Figure  4.24).  However, 
once  again,  obstructive  vegetation  prevented  their  full  investigation. 

The  Living  Camp 

Two  features  were  identified  in  Area  E,  adjacent  to  the  northern  end  of  the  railway 
platform  (Figures  4.16  and  4.26).  The  first  was  represented  as  a  square  earthwork 
with  banked  edges  and  a  central  depression  (G34,  Figure  4.26;  T6,  Figure  4.21;  Plate 
4.21).  High  resistance  readings  were  recorded,  suggesting  the  presence  of 
subsurface  structural  remains.  Witness  accounts  allude  to  the  presence  of  the 
Tyrolean  guard  tower  in  this  area  and  a  contemporary  photograph  does  suggest  it 
was  located  adjacent  to  the  railway  line,  a  few  metres  to  the  south  east  of  one  of  the 
roads  into  the  Living  Camp  proper  (Appendix  4.1;  Plate  4.2).  A  3D  visualisation  of  the 
tower  has  been  created  based  on  a  contemporary  photograph  of  the  site  to 
demonstrate  possible  uses  of  visualisation  technologies  in  the  presentation  of 
archaeological  data  (Figure  4.27). 
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Plate  4.21.  Earthwork  in  Area  E  at  Treblinka  II  that  may  represent  the  Tyrolean  guard  tower 

(author's  own  photograph) 
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Figure  4.26.  Resistance  results  for  Area  E.  Further  key  shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 
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Figure  4.27.  3D  visualisation  of  the  Tyrolean  guard  tower 


Conversely,  however.  Bay  (2003)  suggests  that  the  aforementioned  location  was  that 
of  Stangl's  quarters  and  that  the  tower  was  located  further  south.  A  second 
geophysical  anomaly  was  identified  in  the  resistance  survey  in  association  with 
apparent  demolition  debris,  and  fragments  of  glass  and  metal  (G35;  Figure  4.26). 
This  feature  was  also  visible  on  the  ground  as  a  rectilinear  area  of  defined  vegetation 
(Plate  4.22).  Within  this  area,  historical  accounts  suggest  the  presence  of  further 
structures  associated  with  the  SS  living  quarters  (Appendix  4.1).  However,  post-war 
photographic  evidence  also  reveals  the  presence  of  a  wooden  structure  in  this 
general  area  that  was  built  around  1960  when  the  memorial  was  being  constructed 
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(Plate  4.23).  This  has  highlighted  post-abandonment  use  of  the  site  that  has  not 


previously  been  recorded  or  mapped,  but  also  indicates  the  problems  caused  by 
such  activity,  particularly  when  excavation  cannot  be  carried  out  to  confirm  the  exact 
nature  of  the  remains. 


Plate  4.22.  The  vegetation  change  associated  with  feature  G35,  located  within  Area  E 
at  Treblinka  II  (author's  own  photograph) 
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Plate  4.23.  Temporary  structure  located  In  survey  Area  E  when  the  memorial  was  being 
constructed  at  Treblinka  II  (after  Radecka  2011) 


Elsewhere,  even  without  topographic  and  geophysical  survey,  the  existence  of 
archaeological  features  could  be  noted.  When  the  location  of  a  number  of  bricks  and 
a  defined  area  of  vegetation  was  recorded  using  the  Total  Station  and  overlaid  onto 
wartime  aerial  images,  it  became  apparent  that  these  are  located  in  the  area  of  the 
Ukrainian  guardhouse,  which  was  built  to  mask  the  former  function  of  the  camp 
(F29,  Figure  4.23).  This  measurement  alluded  to  multiple  phases  of  the  camp's  pre- 
and  post-abandonment  history;  the  location  of  the  Ukrainian  guardhouse  also 
represented  the  location  of  the  former  camp  bakery,  whilst  the  bricks  from  which  it 
was  constructed  came  from  the  gas  chambers  when  they  were  dismantled  (Muzeum 
Walki  I  M^czeristwa  w  Treblince  2011).  Similarly,  these  bricks  originally  came  from  a 
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tower  in  Matkinia,  which  was  demolished  by  the  Nazis  to  facilitate  the  gas  chambers' 


construction  (YV  1448b;  Plate  4.24). 


Plate  4.24.  Bricks  noted  in  the  region  believed  to  have  contained  the  Ukrainian 
guardhouse  (author's  own  photograph) 
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Plate  4.25.  A  tower  in  Matkinia  being  demolished  to  allow  the  bricks  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  gas  chambers  at  Treblinka  II  (after  Y V  1448b) 

Similarly,  a  large  area  of  defined  vegetation,  located  in  the  south  east  corner  of  what 
would  have  been  the  Living  Camp  area,  which  was  visible  on  wartime  aerial  images, 
is  still  evident  on  the  ground  (F31;  Figure  4.23).  Although  inaccessible  to  survey 
equipment,  an  inspection  of  this  area  revealed  a  considerable  number  of  artefacts 
located  on  the  surface,  including  spoons,  mugs  and  other  metal  objects,  some  of 
which  revealed  maker's  symbols  (Plate  4.26;  Figure  4.28).  This  area  has  been 
suggested  by  Laponder  (2004)  as  having  been  the  camp's  waste  disposal  site.  In  this 
instance,  although  representing  an  obstruction  to  archaeological  work,  the 
vegetation  has  prevented  access  and  disturbance  to  this  part  of  the  site,  which 
appears  to  have  been  protected  since  the  war.  These  findings  also  confirm  the  lack 
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of  a  comprehensive  site  inspection,  given  that  these  artefacts  remained  in  situ  for 


almost  seventy  years  despite  all  of  the  other  developments  on  the  site. 


Plate  4.26.  Artefacts  found  in  the  area  of  F31  at  Treblinka  II  (author's  own 

photograph) 


Figure  4.28.  Maker's  symbols  identified  on  artefacts  located  in  the  area  of  F31  at 

Treblinka  II 
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4.6.3.  BURIAL  AND  DISPOSAL  AT  TREBLINKA  II 


The  analysis  of  historical  information,  contemporary  and  modern  imagery,  and  data 
derived  from  the  non-invasive  survey  at  Treblinka  II  has  allowed  a  revised 
interpretation  of  the  methods  of  killing  and  disposal  at  the  site  to  be  created. 
Although  analysis  of  the  remains  themselves  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  need  and 
desire  to  respect  Halacha  Law,  the  corroboration  of  witness  accounts  and  survey 
data  has  allowed  the  probable  locations  of  graves  to  be  identified,  thus  facilitating 
greater  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  and  spatiality  of  extermination,  as  well  as 
providing  opportunities  for  the  sites  to  be  appropriately  commemorated  and 
protected  in  the  future. 

4.6.3. 1.  Historical  Review 

Only  300,000  fewer  people  were  killed  at  Treblinka  II,  as  were  at  Auschwitz  if  the 
official  figure  is  taken  to  be  800,000.  However,  the  methods  of  killing  and  disposal  at 
Treblinka  II  were  not  characteristic  of  the  almost  factory-like  system  in  place  at 
Auschwitz,  but  represented  a  much  more  primitive  set  of  procedures  that  developed 
over  time  (Iwaszko  et  al  2000).  Treblinka  II  did  not  have  crematoria  and,  until 
November  1942,  the  victims  were  disposed  of  in  mass  graves  located  around  the 
camp  (Glazar  1999).  Although  as  Sereny  (1995:100)  argues,  'the  killings  were 
organised  systematically  to  achieve  the  maximum  humiliation  and  dehumanisation 
of  the  victims  before  they  died1,  as  will  be  shown  below,  the  sheer  number  of  people 
sent  to  Treblinka  II  often  meant  that  chaos,  necessity  or  the  sadism  of  the  guards 
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resulted  in  divergence  from  a  standard  method  of  killing  or  disposal  at  various  times 


throughout  the  camp's  operation.  Nonetheless,  the  brutal  and  large-scale  nature  of 
these  killings  resulted,  even  without  a  more  formalised  procedure,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  deaths. 

It  is  widely  assumed  of  many  of  the  extermination  camps  that  the  victims  were  all 
sent  to  the  gas  chambers  following  which  they  were  initially  buried  in  mass  graves 
until  the  development  of  the  crematoria,  when  they  were  then  cremated,  with 
existing  graves  being  exhumed  (Yad  Vashem  1990).  Whilst  a  chronological  trend  in 
the  killing  methods  used  at  Treblinka  II  is  evident,  it  will  be  argued  here  that  the 
methods  of  murder  and  disposal  were  in  fact  more  closely  related  to  other  factors 
such  as  the  victim's  age,  gender,  health  and,  subsequently  their  location  within  the 
camp,  their  race,  religion  or  the  crime  they  were  purported  to  have  committed.  An 
analysis  of  the  purported  camp  layout  in  association  with  witness  accounts  and  other 
documentary  evidence  reveals  that  the  nature  of  killing  within  the  camp  was  closely 
related  to  the  location  in  which  it  was  being  carried  out,  with  the  methods  becoming 
more  systematic  as  the  prisoners  moved  further  into  the  camp  compound.  This  is 
also  reflected  in  the  locations  in  which  their  bodies  were  disposed  of.  Similarly,  as 
already  noted  above,  despite  popular  perceptions  highlighting  Nazi  efficiency,  the 
methods  employed,  whilst  aimed  at  killing  the  maximum  number  of  individuals, 
were  also  closely  related  to  convenience. 
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Death  on  Arrival 


Given  the  conditions  in  the  cattle  cars  that  bought  the  Jews  to  Treblinka  II,  many 
people  were  dead  on  arrival  at  the  camp.  Indeed,  Franz  Suchomel,  who  worked  on 
the  ramp  during  the  early  phase  of  the  camp's  operation  under  Dr  Eberl,  estimated 
that  'when  these  transports  arrived  two  thirds  of  those  transported  were  already 
dead'  (Suchomel  1967).  Additionally,  particularly  in  the  early  period  of  the  camp's 
operation,  random  shootings  of  both  individuals  and,  sometimes,  even  whole 
transports  are  reported  to  have  occurred  upon  disembarkation  of  the  trains 
(Mtynarczyk  2004:4).  Rather  than  transport  these  victims  to  the  mass  graves  located 
at  the  rear  of  the  Death  Camp,  their  bodies  were  buried  in  graves  to  the  south  east 
of  the  reception  area  (Krzepicki  1979).  Richard  Glazar  also  noted  that  the  'Treblinka 
slaves',  the  workers  responsible  for  burying  the  corpses,  were  also  eventually  shot 
into  one  of  these  pits,  which  were  surrounded  by  a  screen  and  were  10-12  metres 
deep,  as  opposed  to  being  sent  to  the  gas  chambers  (Lanzmann  2005).  It  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Jewish  work  groups  to  remove  these  bodies  and  bury  them  in 
the  graves  and  at  Nuremberg  it  was  argued  that  'by  and  by,  as  new  transports 
arrived,  the  cemetery  grew,  extending  in  an  easterly  direction'  (IMTN  1947(3):567). 


The  Lazarett 

Those  victims  who  were  too  weak  to  go  down  the  Himmelfahrestrasse  to  the  Death 
Camp,  or  those  who  had  committed  an  "offence"  since  arrival,  would  be  taken  to  the 
Lazarett  which  was  located  adjacent  to  the  railway  platform  (Auerbach  1979:37-38). 
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The  appearance  of  the  Lazarett  was  described  at  Nuremberg:  'this  was  part  of  a 


square  which  was  closed  in  with  a  wooden  fence...  At  the  gates  of  this  "Lazarett," 
there  was  a  large  Red  Cross  flag'  (IMTN  1947(8):325).  Here,  the  victims  were  thrown 
into  a  pit  with  an  'eternal  flame',  into  which  rubbish  was  also  deposited;  sometimes 
they  were  shot  into  the  pit,  other  times  they  were  simply  pushed  in  whilst  still  alive 
(Willenberg  1989:40).  A  sandy  rampart  had  been  constructed  to  disguise  this  pit  and 
the  mass  grave  that  lay  adjacent  to  the  area  containing  the  Lazarett,  which  is 
reported  to  have  measured  25  metres  in  length  (Glazar  1999).  Aleksandr  Yegel 
detailed  an  incident  where  'in  the  space  of  three  to  six  24-hour  periods,  all  the 
guards  of  the  company  of  guards  took  direct  part  in  the  extermination  of  citizens  of 
Jewish  nationality  and  personally  shot  them',  whilst  others  suggest  that  the  burial  of 
women,  children  and  the  elderly  in  the  pits  around  the  Lazarett  was  a  daily 
occurrence  (Yeger  1948). 

Witnesses  place  the  Lazarett  and  associated  burial  pit  in  close  proximity  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  railway  platform,  whilst  contemporary  aerial  images  show 
several  linear  anomalies  in  this  area  (Figure  4.12). 

The  Main  Extermination  Area 

Those  victims  who  survived  this  initial  entry  into  the  camp  were  forced  to  undress  in 
the  undressing  barracks,  reportedly  located  near  to  the  railway  platform,  before 
being  transported  along  the  road  which  has  been  called  the  funnel,  the  Schlauch  or 
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the  Himmelfahrestrasse  (Lanzmann  2005).  For  this  process,  women  and  children 


were  separated  from  the  men  and,  at  Nuremberg,  Samuel  Rajzman  highlighted  that: 

'the  whole  process  of  undressing  and  the  walk  down  to  the  gas  chambers  lasted,  for 
the  men  8  or  10  minutes,  and  for  the  women  some  15  minutes.  The  women  took  15 
minutes  because  they  had  to  have  their  hair  shaved  off  before  they  went  to  the  gas 
chambers' ( IMTN  1947(8):325). 

In  the  early  part  of  the  camp's  existence,  given  the  proximity  of  the  burial  pits  to  the 
gas  chambers,  Chrostowski  (2004)  has  argued  that  within  ninety  minutes,  2000 
people  could  be  killed,  searched  and  buried.  Consequently,  it  appears  that  in  this 
area,  that  the  process  of  execution  was  systematic,  if  not  always  efficient: 

'When  they  were  sure  that  all  the  people  in  the  chamber  had  died,  the  chamber  was 
opened  on  the  other  side  and  the  "working  crew"  threw  out  the  bodies  which  were 
then  loaded  on  small  flatcars  and  brought  to  pits  prepared  for  this  purpose  on  the 
territory  of  the  camp.  The  pits  were  fenced  in  with  barbed  wire.  The  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  pits  and  lightly  covered  with  earth.  When  one  pit  was  filled,  another 
was  prepared,  and  so  the  process  of  extermination  continued  on  a  daily  basis'  (Yeger 
1948). 

However,  given  that  few  people  who  survived  actually  had  knowledge  of  the  Death 
Camp  itself,  little  information  is  available  about  the  nature  of  disposal  in  this  area 
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(Chrostowski  2004).  Witnesses  allude  to  the  presence  of  body  disposal  groups  who 


were,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  camp's  operation,  solely  responsible  for  digging  large 
pits  in  the  south  and  east  portion  of  the  camp  (Wiernik  1944;  Glazar  1999).  However, 
as  more  victims  were  sent  to  Treblinka  II,  large  'kopachke'  or  excavators  were 
bought  to  the  camp  to  dig  larger  pits  (Apenszlak  1943:143;  Plate  4.27).  Some 
witnesses  talk  of  pits  as  large  as  60-70m  in  length,  whilst  some  allude  to  the 
presence  of  smaller  ones,  measuring  approximately  25m  which  were  either  dug  in 
the  early  phase  or  still  by  hand  later  on  (Krzepicki  1979:92).  Again,  this  demonstrates 
how,  just  because  new  systems  of  disposal  were  introduced  or  seemingly  systematic 
processes  were  employed,  alternative  means  of  disposal  were  being  undertaken, 
whether  for  convenience,  necessity  when  victim  numbers  were  becoming 
unmanageable  or  because  isolated  killings  occurred  within  the  camp  itself  (Rajzman 
1979;  IMTN  1947(8)).  Witnesses  also  discuss  attempts  by  the  Germans  to  hide  their 
crimes,  which  included  both  above-ground  landscape  modification,  for  example  the 
use  of  a  special  'camouflage  detail'  and  the  construction  of  earth  embankments  to 
mask  the  view  of  the  graves,  through  to  below-ground  efforts  to  accelerate 
decomposition,  such  as  the  use  of  lime  to  cover  the  corpses  (Auerbach  1979; 
Krzepicki  1979;  Glazar  1999).  Therefore,  once  again,  a  consideration  of  these  types  of 
landscape  change  and  also  other  broader  issues  such  as  the  psychology  of  hiding  a 
crime  had  to  be  considered  when  undertaking  archaeological  fieldwork. 
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Plate  4.27.  Excavators  or  'kopachke'  used  to  dig  some  of  the  graves  at  Treblinka  II  (after  Y V 

1448c) 


As  noted  above,  partly  due  to  necessity  and  partly  due  to  developments  in  the  killing 
techniques  being  used  at  Treblinka  II,  the  cremation  of  the  victims  started  in  the 
winter  of  1942  (Glazar  1999;  Krzepicki  1979;  Kuperhand  and  Kuperhand  1998). 
Cremation  allowed  larger  numbers  of  victims  to  be  disposed  of  as  well  as  providing  a 
more  covert  way  of  hiding  the  traces  of  the  crimes  committed;  'they  later  figured 
that  burying  the  victims  was  not  such  a  good  idea,  because  someday  those  ditches 
would  be  dug  up  and  what  had  gone  on  there  would  be  known1  (Rajzman  1979:232). 
Witnesses  talk  of  how  Wirth  was  instrumental  in  the  developments  of  the 
cremations  and  that  he  bought  a  cremation  specialist  from  Betzec  to  examine  new 
ways  to  dispose  of  the  bodies  (Suchomel  1967).  Lessons  were  learnt  from  other  sites; 
initially,  there  are  reports  that  the  victims  were  made  to  line  up  at  the  edge  of 


burning  pits,  into  which  they  were  shot,  the  success  of  which  had  been 


demonstrated  at  Stalingrad  (Weinstein  2002;  Auerbach  1979).  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  need  to  develop  new  ways  to  hide  the  traces  of  the  remains  stemmed  from 
the  discovery  of  the  mass  graves  at  Katyn  (Chrostowski  2004).  Additionally,  existing 
mass  graves  were  opened  and  burnt  in  situ  (Leleko  1945).  A  so-called  burning  group 
(Feuerkolonne)  was  set  up  and  experiments  conducted  with  the  use  of  crude  oil  and 
other  accelerants  whilst  systems,  such  as  layering  women  on  the  bottom  as  they 
burnt  faster,  were  developed  (Arad  1987:176). 

However,  in  Spring  1943,  cremation  pyres,  so-called  roasts,  comprising  of  iron  rails, 
were  constructed  and  these  were  capable  of  holding  several  hundred  bodies  (Sereny 
1995:220).  Most  commonly,  witnesses  refer  to  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  from  the  gas  chambers  and  their  alignment  on  these  rails:  'a  series  of 
furnaces  covered  on  the  top  with  four  rows  of  rails  extended  along  the  entire  length 
of  one  of  the  walls  of  the  pit.  The  bodies  were  laid  on  the  rails,  caught  fire  from  the 
flames  burning  in  the  furnaces  and  burned.  About  1000  bodies  were  burned 
simultaneously.  The  burning  process  lasted  up  to  five  hours'  (Leleko  1945).  This, 
Wiernik  (1944:30)  argues,  saw  the  ability  to  handle  'the  new  transports. ..in  a 
simplified  manner';  the  cremation  followed  directly  after  the  gassing.  By  July  1943, 
Wiernik  (1944)  also  reported  that  three  quarters  of  the  victims  had  been  cremated 
and  that  large  excavators  had  been  bought  in  to  exhume  them. 

Much  of  the  area  believed  to  have  contained  these  pits  is  now  masked  by  the 
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modern  memorial  or  by  the  forest.  However,  given  the  observations  noted 


throughout  this  chapter  with  regards  to  the  lack  of  an  extensive  survey  of  the  site,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  explore  the  possibility  of  further  graves.  Additionally, 
whilst  it  has  often  been  argued  that  the  mass  graves  themselves  were  all  destroyed 
when  they  were  exhumed,  several  important  points  require  consideration.  Firstly, 
although  initial  attempts  were  made  to  mix  the  ashes  with  soil,  this  was  quickly 
abandoned  and  the  cremated  remains  were  put  back  into  the  original  ditches  from 
which  they  came;  thus  if  any  such  remains  survived  outside  of  the  area  of  the 
monument  the  grave  cuts  would  still  be  detectable  (Arad  1987:176).  Secondly, 
popular  misconceptions  can  be  seen  to  exist  regarding  cremation,  in  terms  of  the 
belief  that  a  body  will  be  totally  reduced  to  ash.  Recent  work  in  forensic  cremation 
demonstrates  total  eradication  of  bone  requires  extremely  high  temperatures 
(Thompson  2004)  and  the  observation  of  burnt  bone  fragments  in  the  topsoil  and  in 
the  cracks  of  the  monument  itself  confirms  this  hypothesis.  As  Robert  Altschuh 
stated  of  Treblinka  II  'they  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  hide  the  traces;  they  are  burning 
the  corpses.  But  they  aren't  going  to  find  it  so  easy  -  even  one  corpse  doesn't  burn 
easily,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  corpses...?'  (Sereny  1995:193). 

Finally,  considerable  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  not  all  of  the  bodies  were 
exhumed  and  cremated,  thus  mass  graves  are  likely  to  survive.  Indeed,  despite  the 
order  to  cremate  the  corpses  in  November  1942,  there  were  still  reports  of  mass 
burials  after  this  date  (Krzepicki  1979:90).  This  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 
that,  in  February  1943,  Himmler  visited  Treblinka  II  and  'discovered  that,  despite 
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orders  to  the  contrary,  the  corpses  of  all  the  victims  had  been  buried  instead  of 


cremated1  (Willenberg  1989:17). 

Similarly,  although  the  official  line  was  exhumation  and  cremation  after  this  time, 
the  impracticalities  of  digging  up  all  of  the  corpses  and  the  free  will  of  the  task  forces 
ordered  to  dispose  of  the  victims,  meant  that  it  was  unlikely  that  all  of  the  bodies 
were  subject  to  such  practices.  Auerbach  (1979:69)  stated  that  'those  in  the  know 
are  aware  that  not  all  the  dead  were  cremated  and  that,  aside  from  those  who  were 
buried  naked,  Jews  in  some  places  were  buried  fully  dressed  without  their  pockets 
being  searched1.  Abraham  Goldfarb  (in  Arad  1987:176)  reported  how,  even  following 
the  orders  to  exhume  and  cremate  the  corpses, 

'we  secretly  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  graves  whole  skeletons  and  we  wrote  on  scraps 
of  paper  what  the  Germans  were  doing  at  Treblinka.  We  put  the  scraps  of  paper  into 
bottles  which  we  placed  next  to  the  skeletons.  Our  intention  was  that  if  one  day 
someone  looked  for  the  traces  of  the  Nazis'  crimes,  they  could  indeed  be  found'. 

Consistent  with  these  claims,  several  post-war  reports  allude  to  the  presence  of 
human  bone  at  the  site,  some  of  it  still  retaining  tissue  (Central  Commission  for  the 
Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in  Poland  1982;  Bartoszewski  in  Willenberg  1989; 
Muszkat  (1948).  Indeed  Auerbach  (1979:71)  noted, 

'As  we  moved  further  into  the  grounds,  we  walked  over  a  field  which  was  sown  with 
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human  bones. ..If  only  we  could  get  an  ethnologist  to  come  here!  He  could  have  made 


the  most  accurate  anthropological  measurements  relating  to  the  racial  features  of 
the  Jewish  people'. 

The  district  attorney  is  also  cited:  'Those  aren't  just  bones. ..There  are  still  pieces  of 
half-rotted  corpses  lying  there,  bunches  of  intestines'  (Auerbach  1979:72).  At 
Eichmann's  trial  in  1961,  Dr  Hermann  reported  upon  the  scene  he  had  noted  during 
his  post-war  visit  to  the  site:  'there  was  a  tremendous  area  many  kilometers  long  and 
all  over  this  area  there  were  scattered  skulls  and  bones  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pairs  of  shoes,  many  of  them  children's  shoes'  (Jefferson  Tribune  1961).  This  is  also 
corroborated  by  post-war  photographs,  some  of  which  even  show  that  skeletal 
remains  were  still  present  during  the  construction  of  the  memorial  (Plates  4.28- 
4.29). 
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Plate  4.28.  Bones  littering  the  camp  upon  the  liberation  of  the  area  surrounding  Treblinka  II 

by  the  Soviet  army  (after  YV  41E09) 


Plate  4.29.  Bones  located  during  the  construction  of  the  memorial  at  Treblinka  II  (after 

Radecka  2011) 
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4.6.3. 2.  Archaeological  Data  Collection 


A  complete  tabulated  record  of  the  features  recorded  during  the  microtopographic 
survey  (using  DGPS)  is  included  in  Appendix  4.3.2,  the  resistance  and  GPR  survey  in 
Appendices  4. 3. 3-4. 3. 6,  and  the  walkover  survey  in  Appendix  4.3.7.  The  related  data 
plots  are  shown  in  the  text  below  and  the  features  are  discussed  spatially,  starting 
with  those  closest  to  the  railway  platform  moving  to  those  in  the  south-east  portion 
of  the  Death  Camp.  Figure  4.29  shows  the  locations  of  all  probable  burial  sites 
identified  through  topographic  and  geophysical  survey;  the  data  that  facilitated  its 
creation  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below  but  the  figure  has  been  included  here  to 
highlight  the  locations  of  these  features  to  the  reader. 
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Probable  pits  identified 
through  geophysical 
survey 


Denotes  probable  pits 
may  continue  outside  of 
survey  area 


Symbolic  railway 
platform 


Full  extent  of  the 
railway  platform 


Figure  4.29.  Plan  of  features  consistent  with  burials  and  disposal  pits  recorded  during  geophysical  survey  at  Treblinka  II.  Further  key  shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 
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Figure  4.30.  Resistance  survey  results  from  Area  B,  showing  features  G1  and  G4.  Further  key  shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 
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Closest  to  the  railway  platform,  analysis  of  aerial  imagery  and  the  results  of  the 


geophysical  surveys  indicates  that,  although  some  of  the  graves  in  this  area  are 
covered  by  the  memorial,  several  additional  features  consistent  with  pits  exist 
(Figures  4.14,  4.29  and  4.30). 

The  use  of  electrical  imaging  in  conjunction  with  resistance  and  GPR  survey  allowed 
the  construction  of  a  large  pit  (26m  x  17m)  to  be  determined  (Gl;  Figure  4.31). 
Although  the  depth  of  this  feature  could  not  be  determined,  as  it  was  greater  than  the 
three  metre  range  of  the  electrical  imaging  and  four  metre  range  of  the  GPR,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  this  feature  had  a  ramp  at  the  west  end  and  a  vertical  edge  to  the 
east.  This  feature  is  also  visible  from  the  air  and  on  the  ground  as  an  area  of  defined 
vegetation  (Plate  4.30). 


Figure  4.31.  Electrical  imaging  results  for  the  survey  of  feature  Gl  at  Treblinka  II  (top, 
western  edge  and  bottom,  eastern  edge  of  feature) 
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Plate  4.30.  Feature  Gl,  identified  at  Treblinka  II,  which  is  visible  from  the  air  (top,  after 
Geoportal  2010)  and  on  the  ground  as  vegetation  change  (bottom,  author's  own 

photograph) 
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Another  feature  (G44),  located  adjacent  to  the  memorial  in  the  south  west  of  Area  B, 


represents  a  substantial  anomaly  (Figures  4.29  and  4.32).  This  feature  is  bisected  by 
the  memorial,  which  was  purportedly  sited  according  to  the  location  of  mass  graves 
in  this  part  of  the  camp  (Figure  4.29).  Flowever,  the  discovery  of  this  feature  raises 
an  important  issue;  it  highlights  the  fact  that  a  comprehensive  examination  of 
subsurface  remains  must  not  have  been  undertaken  in  advance  of  the  memorial's 
construction,  given  that  this  feature  was  partially  missed.  Post-abandonment  aerial 
images  confirm  the  presence  of  this  feature  as  an  area  of  significant  ground 
disturbance  (Figure  4.29). 
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Strong  reflections 


Om  20m 

Figure  4.32.  GPR  time  slices  of  feature  G44  (shown  in  red)  identified  at  Treblinka  II  in 

the  area  of  the  former  Death  Camp 

Two  further  anomalies  (G29  and  G32),  one  high  and  one  low  resistance,  were  recorded 
in  Area  D  in  an  area  characterised  by  distinct  vegetation  (Figures  4.29  and  4.33). 
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Figure  4.33.  Resistance  survey  results  for  Area  D  showing  features  G29  and  G32.  Further  key 

shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 


Georectification  of  these  results  highlights  that  they  correspond  to  two  considerable 
areas  of  ground  disturbance  in  contemporary  aerial  images  (Figure  4.29)  and  that  they 
are  positioned  in  the  location  of  an  excavation  carried  out  by  post-war  investigators  in 
the  area  that  they  believed  the  Lazarett  was  located  (tukaszkiewicz  1946a;  Figures  4.5 
-  4.6).  Given  the  obstructive  vegetation  in  this  area,  it  was  not  possible  to  survey  these 
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features  using  GPR  and,  therefore,  to  detail  depth  information  or  to  identify  whether 


the  high  resistance  feature  represents  in  situ  foundations  or  a  generalised  area  of 
demolition  material.  This  area  in  particular  demonstrates  the  problems  caused  by 
landscape  change  and  the  forestation  of  the  site. 

Five  pits  were  located  with  the  GPR  (G50-G54)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Death 
Camp  (Figures  4.29  and  4.34).  Although  the  GPR  survey  was  unable  to  achieve  a  large 
enough  depth  range  to  determine  the  full  extent  of  these  pits,  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  they  were  all  deeper  than  four  metres  and  that  they  were  all  of  considerable 
size  in  plan  (G50  was  visible  to  an  extent  of  34m  x  12m,  G51-19m  x  12m,  G52  -  22m 
x  c,15m,  G53  -  c,18m  x  7m  and  G54  was  visible  to  20.8m  x  c.  14m).  Given  their 
location  in  the  area  thought  to  contain  most  of  the  mass  graves  and  their  proximity 
to  the  memorial,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  arguing  that  they  represent  further 
disposals.  Similarly,  they  appear  too  large  to  be  a  result  of  post-war  looting  activity. 
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Figure  4.34.  A  GPR  image  plot  of  features  G50-54  identified  at  Treblinka  II  in  the  area  of  the 

former  Death  Camp 
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Similarly,  to  the  west  of  the  memorial  in  this  area  a  further  feature  was  identified 


that  was  also  bisected  by  the  concrete  (G36).  This  feature  was  shown  to  be 
rectilinear  in  plan  within  the  GPR  results  and  is  located  in  the  area  believed  to  have 
contained  graves  and,  as  noted  by  many  witnesses,  the  cremation  pyres  (Appendix 
4.1;  Figure  4.29). 

Finally,  two  further  features  were  identified  in  the  former  Death  Camp  area.  The  first 
(G4)  is  visible  in  the  resistance,  GPR  and  topographic  survey  as  being  oval  in  plan 
(Figures  4.29  and  4.30).  The  second  was  identified  on  the  boundary  of  the  woodland 
and  was  identified  as  roughly  semi-circular  in  plan,  although  it  likely  continued 
outside  the  survey  area  in  an  area  of  obstructive  vegetation  (G38,  Figure  4.29).  A 
profile  of  one  of  the  cut  edges  of  this  feature  can  be  seen  in  Figure  4.35). 
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Figure  4.35.  A  GPR  profile  showing  one  of  the  cut  edges  of  feature  G38,  identified  at 
Treblinka  II  in  the  area  of  the  former  Death  Camp 

Although  without  intrusive  activity  (which  is  not  advocated  here  due  to  Halacha  Law 
and  the  ethical  issues  involved  in  the  disturbance  of  human  remains)  it  is  not 
possible  to  conclusively  determine  the  nature  of  these  pits,  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  their  function  based  on  a  comparison  with  witness  plans  and  accounts,  and 
with  similar  features  at  other  sites.  Additionally,  it  must  be  noted  that  accurate 
depth  measurements  for  these  features  cannot  be  determined  in  some  cases,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  exist  to  a  depth  below  the  range  of  the  GPR  antenna  used. 
However,  their  size  would  appear  to  negate  them  from  being  evidence  of  post-war 
looting.  Discrimination  between  those  features  that  show  evidence  of  burning  and 
those  that  do  not  could  be  achieved  through  employing  magnetometry  in  future 
field  seasons,  which  is  capable  of  detecting  burning  and  soil  disturbance  by  recording 
changes  in  the  earth's  magnetic  field  (Gaffney  and  Gater  2003). 
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Finally,  three  areas  of  sparse  vegetation  growth  were  identified  during  walkover 


survey  (FI,  F8  and  F14).  The  upper  soil  horizon  within  these  areas  consisted  of  an 
arid,  grey  sand  which  contrasts  considerably  with  the  upper  strata  identified  across 
the  rest  of  the  site.  These  three  areas  were  also  distinctive  due  to  low-lying 
vegetation  growth  in  the  form  of  a  lichen,  which  is  not  present  elsewhere  across  the 
site  (Plate  4.31).  The  Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in 
Poland  (1946:  97-98)  recorded  that  'over  a  surface  covering  about  2  ha.  (5  acres), 
there  are  large  quantities  of  ashes  mixed  with  sand,  among  which  are  numerous 
human  bones,  often  with  the  remains  of  decomposing  tissues'.  The  presence  of  such 
cremated  material  mixed  with  the  subsoil  would  certainly  affect  the  types  of 
vegetation  that  are  capable  of  growing  in  a  given  area  (Hunter  and  Cox  2005). 


Plate  4.31.  Defined,  distinctive,  dry  vegetation  observed  in  the  forested  areas  in  survey  area  F 

(author's  own  photograph) 
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4.7.  ISSUES  AND  CULTURAL  MEMORY  ATTREBLINKA 

The  lack  of  investigation  into  the  physical  remains  at  Treblinka  appears  to  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  numerous  factors,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  condition  of  the 
site  itself  and  others  which  stem  from  the  perceptions  of  it.  Additionally,  as  noted  in 
Chapter  2,  there  exists  a  diverse  range  of  political,  social,  ethical  and  religious  factors 
associated  with  the  study  of  Holocaust  sites,  the  examination  of  which  often 
highlights  the  need  for  a  unique  approach  to  their  investigation  in  the  future.  Such 
issues  will  be  considered  here  with  respect  to  Treblinka  as  all  had  a  direct  impact  on 
the  fieldwork  undertaken  as  part  of  this  study  and  form  part  of  what  can  be  termed 
the  post-abandonment  history  of  the  site. 

4.7.1.  BETWEEN  HISTORY  AND  MEMORY 

Only  70  survivors  of  Treblinka  II  are  known  to  have  survived  the  war,  the  majority  of 
whom  escaped  during  the  revolt  of  August  1943  (Sereny  1995).  Of  these,  only  a 
handful  wrote  testimonies  concerning  their  experiences  and  many  did  so  years,  and 
even  decades,  after  the  Holocaust  (e.g.  Glazar  1999;  Kuperhand  and  Kuperhand 
1999;  Willenberg  1989).  Much  of  the  documentation  pertaining  to  the  camp  was  also 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  (Central  Commission  on  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes 
in  Poland  1946).  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  subsequent  reliance  on  historians  to 
detail  the  history  of  the  camp,  have  resulted  in  a  situation  whereby  the  cultural 
memory  of  Treblinka  comprises  largely  of  second-hand  memories.  Similarly,  as  the 
number  of  survivors  now  stands  at  only  two  and  as  the  number  of  others  who  had 
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knowledge  of  the  camp  dwindles,  Treblinka  is  now  literally  on  the  cusp  between 


history  and  memory. 

It  would  appear  that  the  physical  remnants  of  Treblinka  have  largely  been  ignored 
since  the  war  and  it  is  possible  that  this  relates  to  the  continued  sense  of  unease  that 
this  site  invokes.  In  particular,  the  absence  of  historical  evidence  that  allude  to  the 
likelihood  that  archaeological  remains  would  survive  at  Treblinka  in  the  official 
narratives  hints  towards  this  and  raises  further  questions  about  perceptions  of  the 
camp.  Does  the  presentation  of  the  events  in  a  way  that  suggests  all  trace  was 
removed  allow  us  to  elevate  the  atrocities  of  the  Holocaust  to  a  level  far  beyond 
human  capabilities?  By  believing  that  the  Nazis  were  capable  of  completely 
destroying  traces  of  their  crimes  and  removing  all  trace  of  human  life  at  the  site, 
does  this  facilitate  the  dehumanization  of  the  events  and  justify  our  lack  of 
understanding  of  them?  Indeed,  members  of  the  German  staff  note  that  Treblinka  II 
was  not  an  organised  factory  like  Auschwitz  but  that  it  was  chaotic  and,  as  former 
guard  Franz  Suchomel  notes,  'primitive1;  therefore  the  faults  of  humankind  were 
actually  clearly  apparent  in  its  day  to  day  operations.  To  return  again  to  the  points 
raised  in  Chapter  2,  it  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  methods  show  such  signs  and,  in 
spite  of  their  primitive  nature,  still  facilitated  mass  execution,  that  makes  them  so 
emotive  and  contentious. 

Examining  approaches  to  Treblinka  in  the  past,  it  is  evident  that  knowledge  of  the 
site  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  political  circumstances  in  Poland.  Immediately 
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after  the  war,  the  focus  on  the  suffering  of  Polish  victims  was  notable,  whilst 


attempts  to  rebuild  the  nation  took  precedent  over  memorialising  the  sites  in  many 
areas  (Wrobel  1997).  It  is  notable  that,  immediately  after  the  war,  Grossman's 
account  detailing  the  remains  still  visible  at  Treblinka  was  not  included  in  the  Black 
Book  of  Crimes  against  the  Jews,  despite  representing  the  site  of  the  second  largest 
massacre  of  this  group  (Moyn  2011).  Similarly,  the  fact  that  work  to  memorialise  the 
site  did  not  begin  until  1959  demonstrates  the  tensions  that  existed  between  Jewish 
and  Polish  groups  at  this  time  (Glowacka  and  Zylinska  2007).  Indeed,  as  Wrobel 
(1997:1-2)  notes,  'many  Jews  believed  that  the  Poles  gladly  watched  as  the  Jewish 
community  disappeared  from  Poland  during  the  war',  whilst  'the  Poles  accused  the 
Jews  of  enthusiastically  supporting  the  Soviet  authorities  during  the  1939-41  Soviet 
occupation  of  eastern  Poland  and  of  instigating  an  anti-Polish  atmosphere  in  the 
West  during  the  entire  war'.  Many  of  these  tensions  continued  for  decades,  and 
indeed  do  still  continue,  between  those  for  whom  the  Holocaust  was,  or  is,  in  living 
memory. 

The  impact  of  the  fall  of  Communism  in  Poland  upon  approaches  to  the  site  can  be 
clearly  seen.  Having  been  designated  a  national  monument  in  1993,  just  three  years 
after  the  end  of  Communist  rule,  the  ongoing  developments  at  the  museum 
demonstrates  a  renewed  and  sustained  commitment  to  protecting  and 
understanding  the  site.  The  acceptance  of  this  research  in  itself  reaffirms  that 
commitment  and  suggests  that  addressing  the  physical  remains  at  this  site  is  being 
seen  as  a  less  controversial  and  more  valuable  endeavour.  That  said,  whilst  a 
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willingness  to  enhance  public  knowledge  about  Treblinka  has  been  made  at  local 
level,  this  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  national  trend.  Throughout  Poland  in 
general,  the  post-Communist  era  has  instead  seen  an  increase  in  Polish  national 
identity  and,  in  particular,  anti-Russian  sentiments  (Polonsky  and  Michlic  2004). 
Consequently,  there  has  been  an  emphasis  on  sites  such  as  Katyn,  alongside 
increased  campaigns  to  prevent  the  term  'Polish  extermination  camps'  being 
misused  (The  News  2011).  This  has  been  coupled  with  a  lack  of  a  widespread 
acceptance  of  Holocaust  sites  as  part  of  Polish  national  heritage,  excepting  where 
Poles  themselves  were  directly  affected  (Zubrzycki  2006).  Therefore,  as  with  many 
sites  located  in  remote  areas  of  Europe,  Treblinka  is  predominantly  visited  by  those 
with  a  personal  or  religious  connection,  which  raises  questions  over  what  will 
happen  in  terms  of  preservation  and  research  of  such  sites  as  time  since  the  events 
passes. 

4.7.2.  DIVERSITY  OF  GROUPS  AFFECTED 

Given  the  diversity  of  visitors  to  Treblinka,  and  the  visible  nature  of  the 
archaeological  fieldwork,  public  perception  of  the  research  had  to  be  thoroughly 
considered  in  advance.  Important  questions  were  raised  over  how  visitors  to  the  site, 
who  may  be  local,  national  or  international,  Jewish  or  non-Jewish,  Holocaust 
survivors  and  family  members  or  general  members  of  the  public,  with  varied  levels  of 
knowledge  about  the  events,  would  react  to  the  work.  During  the  fieldwork  itself, 
the  site  was  visited  by  Holocaust  survivors,  relatives  of  Holocaust  victims  and 
survivors,  school  children,  historians,  tour  guides,  tourists,  families,  couples,  locals. 
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Polish  visitors,  international  visitors,  people  from  various  religious  and  cultural 


groups,  those  who  specifically  visited  to  commemorate  the  victims,  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  site  and  those  simply  passing  through  as  part  of  a 
walking  or  cycling  trip. 

Both  prior  to  and  during  the  fieldwork,  divisions  between  locals  and  Jewish  visitors  in 
particular  were  notable.  It  is  clear  that  Treblinka  is  seen  as  a  Jewish  site  in  a  Polish 
village,  something  which  has  led  to  a  degree  of  territoriality  by  both  groups 
(Glowacka  and  Zylinska  2007).  For  the  Jewish  community,  this  has  been  expressed  in 
public  commemorative  events  and  visits.  Visitors  to  the  site  will  note  that  it  has 
become  a  place  of  ceremony  and  prayer,  with  members  of  the  international  Jewish 
community  far  outweighing  the  number  of  other  visitors.  Large  groups  of  Israeli 
schoolchildren  adorned  in  national  flags  and  religious  dress  frequent  the  site  on  a 
daily  basis,  engaging  in  open  air  prayers  and  singing.  Similarly  the  physical 
representation  of  the  site  has  been  solely  influenced  by  Jewish  commemorative 
beliefs.  As  Jacobs  notes,  'in  its  memorial  restructuring,  Treblinka,  more  so  than  most 
other  Holocaust  sites  in  Poland,  has  been  reconstituted  as  a  Jewish  graveyard',  as 
reflected  in  the  use  of  memorial  stones  representing  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
victims  (Jacobs  2004:314). 

Conversely,  the  expression  of  territoriality  for  many  in  the  Polish  community,  who  do 
not  wish  for  the  site  to  define  their  region,  has  been  demonstrated  through  a  lack  of 
acknowledgement  of  the  site's  function;  the  area  is  often  passed  through  as  part  of 
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family  walks  and  leisure  activities  as  if  it  were  any  other  part  of  the  Polish 


countryside.  Given  the  fact  that  the  site  does  in  fact  appear  like  a  country  park,  it 
does  little  to  convey  the  brutality  of  events  that  occurred  at  the  site.  During  the 
fieldwork,  young  couples  were  even  picnicking  at  the  site  and  despite  having  read 
the  signage  at  the  site  detailing  that  it  was  an  extermination  camp,  this  appears  to 
have  caused  little  more  than  intrigue  for  many;  how  and  why  such  a  disregard  for  the 
events  at  Treblinka  has  come  about  is  unclear.  Clearly,  however,  there  is 
considerable  conflict  between  these  individuals  and  those  who  visit  the  site  for 
commemorative  purposes. 

Indeed,  Jacobs  (2004:313)  cites  an  example  of  an  encounter  between  mourners  from 
Israel  and  a  Polish  father  and  son  cycling  through  the  park:  'the  hostile  glances  that 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  groups  of  visitors  to  the  park  were  indicative  of 
the  stresses  that  currently  exist  in  this  region  of  Poland,  where  much  of  the 
surrounding  area  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  Holocaust  atrocities'.  These  feelings 
are  likely  compounded  by  the  lack  of  a  Jewish  community  in  the  area  around 
Treblinka  and  it  would  appear  that  the  local  community  not  only  feel  that  the  site, 
but  also  many  of  the  members  of  the  international  community  who  visit  it,  are 
occupying  and  dominating  part  of  their  landscape  and  national  heritage  (Gruber  and 
Myers  1995). 

Interestingly,  at  the  outset  of  the  fieldwork  undertaken  as  part  of  this  study,  a  local 
resident  of  Kosow  Lacki  asked  who  the  work  was  being  completed  for:  'the  Jews, 
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Israel,  America  or  the  UK?'.  Additionally,  several  visitors  to  the  site  asserted, 
incorrectly,  that  to  be  undertaking  the  work  at  Treblinka  the  author  must  be  Jewish. 
These  statements  raise  two  important  issues  with  regards  to  archaeological  work  at 
the  site.  Firstly,  this  question  further  highlights  the  issues  over  ownership  of  the  site 
and  the  conflict  that  exists  between  residents  and  the  Jewish  community.  Notably, 
the  possibility  of  completing  the  work  for  academic  reasons,  which  would  enhance 
the  knowledge  of  the  public  in  general,  including  citizens  of  Poland  who  were 
notably  absent  from  the  list,  was  disregarded  by  the  local  resident  when  suggested. 
Secondly,  these  statements  implicitly  suggest  that  the  archaeological  work  must 
have  an  agenda  i.e.  it  was  carried  out  due  to  the  wishes  of  a  certain  racial  or  religious 
group.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  such  impressions  over  the  political  implications  of 
archaeology  must  be  carefully  considered  and  managed  to  ensure  that  such  research 
does  not  unduly  become  the  basis  of  propaganda,  political  strategy  or  rhetoric 
(Skinner  et  al  2002;  Pyburn  2009).  Additionally,  should  local  communities  incorrectly 
perceive  the  work  as  being  conducted  on  behalf  of  certain  groups,  when  in  fact  it 
forms  part  of  a  research  strategy,  this  may  result  in  a  situation  where  they  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  or  engage  with  the  study  -  further  suspicion  over  the  value  of 
archaeology  may  arise,  the  findings  may  be  disregarded  and  even  discredited,  whilst 
individuals  participating  in  the  work  may  be  alienated. 

4.7.3.  HALACHA  LAW 

It  has  been  argued  of  Treblinka  II  that  'this  camp  was  created  by  the  Germans  with 
the  express  purpose  of  destroying  citizens  of  Jewish  nationality',  and  it  is  likely  that 
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the  fact  that  the  victims  were  predominantly  Jewish  at  Treblinka  II  has  impacted 


upon  the  level  of  study  at  the  site  (Malagon  1979).  Some  of  the  social  reasons  for 
this  have  already  been  discussed  above  but  in  the  main  the  lack  of  intrusive  activity 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  need  to  comply  with  Halacha  Law.  In  the  absence  of  options 
aside  from  excavation  prior  to  the  last  decade,  no  further  site  surveys  were 
undertaken.  Even  when  non-intrusive  methods  were  proposed  as  part  of  this  study, 
the  presence  of  human  remains  at  the  site  and  the  various  sensitivities  involved  as  a 
result  of  this  meant  that  the  authorities  carefully  considered  whether  or  not  the 
benefits  of  the  project  justified  the  disruption  that  the  work  may  cause  (pers.  comm. 
Edward  Kopowka).  This  disruption  was  viewed  to  be  possible  both  in  terms  of  the 
interaction  these  methods  would  have  with  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  emotional 
impact  for  visitors  that  the  presence  of  a  field  team  may  have. 

Permission  for  the  work  was  required  from  both  the  office  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  of 
Poland,  who  assessed  the  methodology  in  terms  of  its  compliance  with  Halacha  Law, 
and  the  Conservator  of  Monuments,  who  evaluated  the  proposal  based  on  its 
scientific  value  and  potential  to  enhance  knowledge  of  the  site.  Not  only  did  this 
present  a  unique  set  of  challenges  in  terms  of  ensuring  that  the  methodology 
satisfied  two  different  parties  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  adequately  convey  the 
intentions  of  the  project  to  non-archaeologists.  The  caution  with  which  the  work  was 
approached,  and  the  lengthy  process  involved  in  obtaining  permission,  were  a 
reflection  of  the  various  social,  political,  religious  and  ethical  issues  involved  in  the 
study  of  Holocaust  sites,  as  well  as  the  effect  that  previous  work,  which  has  often 
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failed  to  consider  these  issues,  has  had  on  the  readiness  of  the  Polish  authorities  and 


Jewish  community  to  accept  further  research  applications  (pers.  comm.  Kasia  Ober; 
pers.  comm.  Edward  Kopowka).  Similarly,  however,  it  was  also  important  to  manage 
expectations  with  regards  to  the  equipment  being  used,  to  ensure  that 
misconceptions  did  not  arise  about  its  practical  application  and  its  capabilities.  This 
was  particularly  challenging  when  describing  geophysical  techniques,  given  popular 
misconceptions  concerning  the  ability  of  these  methods  to  detect  bodies,  as 
opposed  to  the  anomalies  caused  by  buried  remains  (Cheetham  2005). 

4.8.  CONCLUSION 

An  investigation  of  the  physical  remains  at  Treblinka  II  has  revealed  new  insights  into 
both  the  spatial  layout  of  the  camp  and  its  functionality.  Whilst  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  create  a  definitive  plan  of  the  camp  -  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  camp 
developed  throughout  its  period  of  operation,  considerable  post-war  landscape 
change  has  taken  place,  and  part  of  the  camp  has  been  obscured  by  the  memorial  -  a 
plan  has  been  created  that  the  physical  remains  that  survive  in  the  archaeological 
record  (Figure  4.36).  Similarly,  a  revised  interpretation  of  the  layout  of  some  areas  of 
the  camp  has  been  presented  based  on  the  findings  of  this  research  and  a  working 
plan  has  been  created  to  suggest  the  possible  function  of  some  of  the  features 
recorded  (Figure  4.37).  With  regards  to  the  research  questions  outlined  in  section 
4.4,  this  survey  has: 
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-  Been  the  most  detailed  site  investigation  undertaken  at  Treblinka  to  date  that  has 


considered  the  physical  remnants  of  the  camp  infrastructure  alongside  witness 
testimony  and  historical  research; 

-  Demonstrated  that  Treblinka  II  was  not  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Nazis  and  that 
physical  evidence  of  the  camp  do  survive; 

-  Confirmed  that  probable  burial  sites  exist  outside  the  area  denoted  by  the 
memorial  stones  and  highlighted  the  diversity  of  Nazi  body  disposal  methods; 

-  Demonstrated  that  the  current  memorial  and  subsequent  on  site  interpretation  do 
not  represent  an  accurate  image  of  the  camp.  It  has  been  highlighted  that  the 
boundary  of  the  camp  is  incorrectly  marked,  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the 
spatial  layout  of  the  camp  structures  and  it  has  been  highlighted  that  further  burial 
sites  exist  that  need  to  be  protected. 

The  size  of  the  site  and  the  scale  of  the  remains  identified,  coupled  with  the 
difficulties  caused  by  post-abandonment  modification,  means  that  this  survey 
represents  only  the  first  step  in  understanding  the  archaeological  record  at  Treblinka 
II  and  this  data  should  be  seen  as  a  platform  for  further  research. 

At  a  broader  level,  the  survey  has  demonstrated  the  disparity  between  the  'known' 
history  of  the  site  and  the  physical  reality.  Indeed,  Treblinka  provides  a  very 
convincing  example  in  support  of  Schofield's  (2009)  theory  that  we  often  think  we 
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know  the  most  about  the  recent  past,  and  for  that  reason,  we  often  don't,  in  that  the 


widely  held  perceptions  of  the  events  that  have  saturated  historical  sources  have 
been  seen  as  precluding  the  need  for  physical  evidence  (Chapter  1).  The  existence  of 
the  post-war  survey  and  the  assertion  that  the  memorial  denotes  certain  features  of 
the  camp  also  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  proof  that  nothing  further  exists  at  the 
site  and  that  it  has  been  fully  investigated.  This,  coupled  with  the  variety  of  political, 
social,  ethical  and  religious  issues  that  have  influenced  attitudes  towards  the  sites 
since  the  war  have  resulted  in  a  situation  whereby  its  post-abandonment  history, 
although  rarely  discussed  in  the  literature  itself,  has  shaped  its  overall  historical 
narrative. 

For  archaeologists,  the  existence  of  remains  at  the  site  may  come  as  no  surprise  but, 
given  the  contrast  with  historical  information,  the  simple  statement  that  remains  do 
survive  at  Treblinka  II  will  clearly  radically  alter  perceptions  of  events.  These  results 
also  raise  the  question,  if  we  have  forgotten,  or  to  date  failed  to  uncover, 
considerable  information  about  the  physical  remains  of  one  of  the  largest  Nazi 
extermination  camps,  how  much  are  we  likely  to  have  forgotten  about  smaller,  less 
well-known  sites  pertaining  to  the  Holocaust? 
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Figure  4.36.  Plan  of  the  main  features  identified  during  the  archaeological  survey  at  Treblinka  II.  Further  key  shown  in  Appendix  4.3. 
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Figure  4.37.  Interpretation  plan  ofTreblinka  II  based  on  the  findings  of  the  archaeological 

survey 
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5.  CASE  STUDY:  ALDERNEY,  BRITISH  CHANNEL  ISLANDS 


'Oh  I  do  think  it's  foolish  the  time  they  have  spent,  in  fixing  barbed  wire  and  in 
mixing  cement,  and  sometimes  I  fancy  they  won't  be  content,  till  Alderney's 
covered  with  wire  and  cement'  (IWM  MISC  2826  189/1-2-a). 

5.1.  INTRODUCTION 

Described  as  'the  single  most  significant  event  in  the  history  of  Alderney1,  the  Nazi 
Occupation  of  this  small  island  in  the  British  Channel  Islands  irreversibly  altered  the 
landscape  and  the  lives  of  both  the  contemporary  population  and  subsequent 
generations  (Kay-Mouat  2009).  The  evacuation  of  the  island's  1500  inhabitants  in 
June  1940  paved  the  way  for  a  period  of  occupation  by  the  Germans  which  would 
last  until  the  16th  May  1945  (Saunders  2005;  Partridge  1990).  Somewhat  ironically, 
having  been  deemed  too  difficult  to  defend  by  the  British,  the  Channel  Islands  were 
to  become  one  of  the  most  heavily  fortified  parts  of  Europe  under  the  Nazi 
Occupation  (Wood  and  Wood  1982).  Being  only  60  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  8  miles  from  France,  Alderney  was  of  great  tactical  value  to  the  Nazis 
and  has  been  described  as  'the  last  stepping  stone  before  the  conquest  of  mainland 
Britain'  (Bonnard  1991:synopsis;  Figure  5.1).  Indeed,  the  island  was  transformed  into 
a  so-called  'battleship  of  concrete  and  steel  anchored  in  front  of  the  Atlantic  Wall' 
(Forty  1999:234)  in  accordance  with  Hitler's  order  on  the  20th  October  1941  to  fortify 
the  Channel  Islands  and  make  them  an  'impregnable  fortress'  (Packe  and  Dreyfus 
1990:38).  To  facilitate  such  a  transformation,  thousands  of  workers  were  sent  to  the 
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island  from  across  Europe  and  housed  in  a  network  of  labour  ca  mps  and  the  only  SS 


camp  on  British  soil.  Lager  Sylt  (Saunders  2005;  Figure  5.2).  Having  been  tasked  with 
the  construction  of  heavy  coastal  and  anti-aircraft  batteries,  tunnels,  bunkers  and 
earthworks  (Plate  5.1),  these  workers  were  subject  to  often  fatal  living  conditions, 
whilst  incidents  of  shooting,  hanging  and  torture  have  been  reported  (W0311/ll-a). 

However,  despite  the  gravity  of  the  events  that  occurred,  as  Carel  (1967:137)  noted 
'much  of  what  happened  in  the  island  during  the  war  is  still  veiled  in  mystery'  and,  to 
date,  this  situation  still  prevails.  Whilst  there  have  been  some  attempts  over  the  last 
seventy  years  to  highlight  the  impact  of  the  Holocaust  "on  our  own  doorstep"  as  it 
were,  even  the  most  vocal  have  failed  to  insight  a  widespread  protection  and 
research  programme  for  the  remains  of  the  Nazi  camps  and  associated  sites  on 
British  soil  (Saunders  2005;  Bunting  1995).  Indeed  there  has  never  been  an 
archaeological  investigation  of  any  of  the  sites  pertaining  to  the  Occupation  and  the 
lack  of  information,  particularly  at  those  sites  most  directly  connected  to  the  forced 
labourers,  is  indicative  of  how  these  events  have  fallen  from  public  consciousness. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  Holocaust  is  central  to  the  National  Curriculum  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  there  has  been  a  keen  interest  in  the  archaeological  remains  of  the 
Second  World  War  in  recent  years,  there  is  clearly  a  need  to  question  why  the  sites 
on  Alderney  have  not  been  afforded  the  same  level  of  attention  (Holocaust  Task 
Force  2006). 
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Figure.  5.1.  Location  plan  of  Alderney 
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Figure  5.2.  Locations  of  the  main  camps  constructed  by  the  occupying  forces  on  Alderney 


Plate  5.1.  Examples  of  the  fortifications  constructed  by  the  prisoners  and  labourers  sent  to 
Alderney  during  the  Occupation.  Camouflaged  bunker  (top  left),  machine  gun  position  (top 
right),  emplacement  for  a  20mm  Flak  Gun  (bottom  left),  defensive  wall  (bottom  right) 

(author's  own  photographs) 
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Therefore,  this  chapter  will  seek  to  collate  and  combine  historical  and  archaeological 


data  relating  occupation  landscape  of  Alderney.  It  is  reaffirmed  here  that  the  slave 
labour  programme  in  place  on  the  island,  coupled  with  the  movement  of  workers 
and  prisoners  between  the  camps  there  and  mainland  Europe,  formed  part  of  the 
Nazi  persecution  undertaken  as  part  of  the  Holocaust  (section  1.5.1).  The  known 
history  of  the  Occupation,  previous  investigations  of  the  physical  evidence 
pertaining,  memorialisation  of  the  site  and  heritage  laws  in  place  on  Alderney  will 
first  be  outlined.  Based  on  a  consideration  of  the  information  and  issues  highlighted 
as  part  of  this  reassessment,  a  methodology,  based  on  the  tasks  and  techniques 
outlined  in  Chapter  3,  will  be  devised.  This  will  facilitate  the  recording  and 
reinterpretation  of  the  surviving  remains  of  camp  structures,  burial  sites, 
fortifications  and  infrastructure,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  post-war  activities, 
both  at  the  site  itself  and  with  regards  to  the  cultural  memory  relating  to  it. 

5.2.  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Prior  to  a  reassessment  of  the  evidence  pertaining  to  Alderney,  an  overview  of  the 
history  of  the  Occupation  is  presented  to  allow  the  following  discussion  to  be 
contextualised. 

5.2.1.  A  MILITARY  LANDSCAPE 

Only  three  and  a  half  miles  long  by  one  and  half  miles  wide,  Alderney  has  a  rich  and 
diverse  history  of  settlement  (Visit  Alderney  2010).  A  handful  of  archaeological 
investigations  on  the  island,  many  of  which  were  undertaken  in  the  early  1900s, 
revealed  the  existence  of  material  culture  dating  from  the  Late  Palaeolithic  onwards 
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and  highlighted  that  the  'continuous  occupation  and  rebuilding  has  very  much  mixed 


the  archaeological  record1  (Migeod  1934:134). 

Additionally,  the  military  history  of  Alderney  did  not  begin  with  the  Second  World 
War  and,  prior  to  the  Occupation,  the  island  already  housed  Iron  Age  and  Roman 
military  installations,  thirteen  Napoleonic  and  Victorian  forts,  and  Victorian  and  First 
World  War  rifle  ranges  (Sanders  and  Watson  2005;  Plate  5.2).  An  analysis  of  historic 
mapping  reveals  that,  prior  to  the  war,  the  landscape  was  largely  arable  and  that  the 
Occupation  considerably  increased  not  only  the  number  of  military  installations  but 
also  the  number  of  dwellings  and  industrial  structures  (Figure  5.3  and  5.4). 


Plate  5.2.  Raz  Island  Fort,  one  of  the  thirteen  forts  located  on  Alderney  (author's  own 

photograph) 
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Figure  5.3.  German  map  of  Alderney  produced  in  1941  (after  AMA  00/122/10) 
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IJersey  Archive  Reference  L/D/25/G/1A  not  to  be  reproduced  without  permission! 


Figure  5.4.  Home  Forces  Map  of  Alderney  produced  in  1943,  showing  the  considerable  construction  that  had  already  taken  place  on  the  island  (after  JAS  L/D/25/G/1A) 
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5.2.2.  THE  EVACUATION  AND  OCCUPATION 


Upon  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  the  island,  the  population  was  faced  with  the 
real  possibility  of  being  occupied  by  the  Germans  (Bonnard  2009a).  Addressing  the 
islanders  on  the  23rd  June  1940,  Judge  French  urged,  'Men  and  Women  of  Alderney, 
as  you  value  your  lives,  if  the  boat  comes,  you  get  on  it,  for  it  will  the  last  touch  at 
the  outside  world  you  will  get'  and  a  vote  determined  that  the  island  would  be 
evacuated  (Bonnard  2009a:8).  Subsequently,  on  the  same  day,  the  island's  1500 
inhabitants  were  transported  by  boat  to  Weymouth,  being  permitted  to  pack  only 
one  suitcase  (Partridge  1990).  Reg  Blanford,  who  was  sent  to  Alderney  to  assist  with 
the  evacuation,  stated  that,  following  the  departure  of  the  inhabitants,  the  scene  in 
Alderney  was  one  of  'complete  devastation',  as  a  result  of  the  hasty  retreat  and  the 
subsequent  looting  that  occurred  (IWM  MISC  2826  189/1-2-b).  On  the  2nd  July  1940, 
the  first  German  planes  landed  on  the  island,  marking  the  start  of  the  Occupation 
(Saunders  2005;  Partridge  1990;  Plate  5.3). 
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Plate  5.3.  German  occupying  forces  outside  branch  HQ  on  Alderney  (after  AMA  ALNYM 

1977/102.48) 


5.2.3.  PRISONERS,  WORKERS  AND  FORCED  LABOURERS 

Almost  immediately,  the  Germans  began  to  ship  workers  to  Alderney,  initially  from 
Guernsey,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  any  remaining  livestock  and  transporting  goods 
(AMA-a;  AMA-b).  These  workers  were  under  the  control  of  the  German  Civil  Affairs 
Unit  (FK515)  and  multiple  newspaper  articles  demonstrate  that  there  were  several 
calls  for  workers  to  be  sent  to  the  island  until  October  1942  (AMA-a;  AMA-c;  AMA-d). 
Thousands  of  workers  were  also  transported  there,  under  the  control  of 
Organisation  Todt  (Plate  5.4),  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  considerable  concrete 
fortifications  and,  as  Graf  von  Schmettow  noted,  'by  employing  very  strong  forces 
and  great  means  they  were  fortified  much  stronger  and  much  earlier  than  the 
Atlantic  Wall'  (JAS  L/D/2 5/D  1/5/1 ) . 
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Plate  5.4.  Organisation  Todt  propaganda  poster  (after  AMA-e) 


However,  whilst  some  historians  have  argued  that  the  Occupation  of  Alderney  can 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  phases  (Ginns  1994;  Pantcheff  1981;  Packe  and  Dreyfus 
1990)  -  the  initial  phase,  in  which  Organisation  Todt  (OT)  workers  were  employed  to 
enhance  the  strategic  importance  of  the  island,  and  the  second  phase,  during  which 
Sylt  became  an  SS  camp  and  slave  labourers  from  across  Europe  were  exploited  for 
this  purpose  -  this  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  deportation  of  slave  labourers 
appears  to  have  begun  early  in  the  war  (PRO  H0144/22237;  PRO  W0311/12-a; 
Saunders  2005).  It  is  true  that  the  workforce  was  predominantly  made  up  of  OT 
workers  from  1940-1942,  but  Ostarbeiter  (Eastern  European  workers),  German 
political  prisoners,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Jews  and  other  groups  were 
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also  present,  and  came  to  form  the  dominant  group  (PRO  W0311/11;  PRO 
W0311/12;  PRO  W0311/13;  Pantcheff  1981).  Therefore,  as  opposed  to  a 
chronological  divide,  a  distinction  can  perhaps  be  more  readily  made  between 
"privileged"  and  "unprivileged"  workers  given  that  witness  accounts  allude  to  the 
fact  that  their  experiences  varied  considerably,  dependent  upon  their  status  (Plate 
5.5).  For  example,  whilst  some  OT  workers  were  paid  a  wage  and  were,  in  theory  at 
least,  volunteers,  others  were  forced  to  work  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  poor 
clothing,  little  in  the  way  of  medical  treatment  and  harsh  living  conditions  (Ginns 
1994).  Daphne  Pope  noted  of  French  workers  who  came  to  Alderney  'they  weren't 
actually  forced  labour  they  were  one  step  ahead,  you  know  volunteer  or  you  will  be 
forced  types'  (IWM  MISC  2826  189/1-2-a).  For  others,  there  was  no  illusion  that  they 
were  anything  other  than  slave  labourers,  as  reflected  by  the  brutal  treatment  that 
resulted  in  their  deaths  (PRO  W0311/11).  Many  of  this  'vast  labour  pool'  worked  for 
foreign  companies,  whilst  others  were  sent  to  work  on  'special  projects'  such  as  the 
FK515  farm  (Pantcheff  1981:1-7;  PRO  H0144/22237). 
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Plate  5.5.  Workers  marching  to  the  Breakwater  (top,  after  AM  A  77/102/10)  and  forced 
labourers  wearing  striped  pyjamas  (bottom,  after  AMA  07/726)  on  Alderney 


5.2.4.  THE  CAMPS 

The  influx  of  these  workers  led  to  the  construction  of  a  series  of  camps  to  house 
them  (Figure  5.2).  Four  camps  -  Sylt,  Nordeney,  Helgoland  and  Borkum  -  each  housed 
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different  groups  of  workers  and  slave  labourers,  and  an  as  yet  unlocated  camp  called 


Citadel  la  is  purported  to  have  been  constructed  to  house  Moroccan  prisoners 
(Pantcheff  1981;  Steckoll  1982;  W0311/11;  PRO  WO208/3629;  Cohen  2000:30).  Bell 
(2000:5)  has  stressed  that  by  1943  Alderney  was  'a  very  inhospitable  island',  with 
over  4000  prisoners  of  various  nationalities  being  held  in  the  camps  and  exploited 
for  labour  (Saunders  2005).  This  number  rose  again  when,  in  March  1943,  Lager  Sylt 
was  handed  over  to  commanders  of  the  SS  Totenkopfverbank  (Death's  Head  Unit) 
and  the  site  became  a  concentration  camp  (Pantcheff  1981).  Consequently,  on  the 
25th  February  1943,  1000  prisoners  from  Sachsenhausen  were  bought  over  to 
Alderney  to  extend  the  camp  (Steckoll  1982;  Cohen  2000).  At  this  time,  Sylt  also 
became  a  satellite  camp  of  Neuengamme  and  it  is  reported  that  prisoners  'no  longer 
of  use'  on  Alderney  would  be  sent  back  to  this  German  camp  for  extermination  (King 
1991;  PRO  W0235/718).  Although  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  these 
camps  became  anything  comparable  to  the  extermination  camps  in  mainland 
Europe,  thousands  of  prisoners  were  held  in  appalling  living  conditions,  beatings  and 
ill-treatment  were  common  and  many  were  literally  worked  to  death  (PRO 
W0311/11;  PRO  W0311/12).  The  victims  who  died  on  Alderney  were  buried  in 
cemeteries  on  Longy  Common  (Plate  5.6.)  and  in  St  Anne's  churchyard  (Plate  5.7), 
although  several  witnesses  allude  to  the  presence  of  burials  and  alternative  disposal 
methods  across  the  island  (PRO  W0311/11;  Pantcheff  1981). 
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Plate  5.6.  The  workers'  cemetery  on  Longy  Common  (after  AMA  97/312.4.21) 


Plate  5.7.  St  Anne's  churchyard ,  where  a  number  of  labourers  were  buried  (after  AMA 

97/312.4.18) 


5.2.5.  LIBERATION 

The  Germans  continued  to  transport  workers  to  Alderney  until  mid-1944,  when  the 
gradual  deportation  and  scaling  down  of  the  German  garrison  began  (Boot  2004;  JAS 
L/C/14/C/5).  Meanwhile,  the  British  forces  were  formulating  Operation  Nestegg,  the 
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plan  to  liberate  the  islands,  and  the  terms  of  surrender  of  the  Channel  Islands  were 
signed  on  the  9th  May  1945  (Boot  2004;  JAS  L/C/14/C/5).  On  the  16th  May,  Alderney 
was  finally  liberated,  paving  the  way  for  an  extensive  clean  up  operation  by  the 
Allied  Forces  (JAS  L/C/14/C/5;  Plate  5.8).  Detailed  extensively  in  the  War  Diary  of 
Brigadier  Snow,  this  process  involved  the  removal  of  some  13,753  mines  from  the 
island  by  the  30th  June  1945,  the  deconstruction  of  obstacles  around  the  coast  and 
the  segregation,  subsequent  transportation  and  interrogation  of  both  potential 
perpetrators  and  witnesses  (JAS  L/C/14/C/5;  JAS  L/C/14/C/19).  Such  processes,  in 
the  interests  of  security,  took  precedent  over  mapping  the  physical  changes  to  the 
landscape  and  incited  further  landscape  change;  for  example,  mines  were  exploded, 
earthworks  were  removed  and  the  airport  was  extended  (JAS  L/C/14/C/5;  IAS  BA96- 
14).  Many  structures  were  taken  over  as  lodgings  for  the  soldiers  or  to  house  the 
prisoners  of  war  (JAS  L/C/14/C/19).  Poor  hygiene  and  significant  problems  with  the 
disposal  of  refuse  were  also  noted,  resulting  in  the  burial  or  burning  of  waste  in 
some  areas  (JAS  L/D/25/A/4;  JAS  L/C/14/C/16).  However,  there  were  procedures  in 
place  to  collect  any  surviving  German  documents  (JAS  L/C/14/A/5/5).  It  was  some 
time  before  the  islanders  were  allowed  to  return  to  Alderney,  with  the  first  boats 
arriving  from  Weymouth  at  Christmas  1945  (Bonnard  2009b). 
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Plate  5.8.  The  liberation  concert  on  Alderney  in  May  1945  (after  AMA  86/107/10) 

5.3.  PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATIONS 

In  advance  of  a  consideration  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  slave  labour 
programme  in  Alderney,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  previous  investigations  of  the 
sites  that  have  taken  place.  This  will  not  only  reveal  current  perceptions  of  their 
nature  and  extent  but  it  also  highlights  post-war  landscape  change  that  has  occurred 
as  a  result.  Furthermore,  perhaps  most  significantly,  this  discussion  will  demonstrate 
current  attitudes  towards  studies  of  this  period  and  lay  the  foundations  for  fu  rther 
discussion  in  section  5.7  concerning  the  various  conflicting  opinions  about  how  the 
history  of  the  Occupation  should  be  presented. 

5.3.1.  EARLY  INVESTIGATIONS 

A  review  of  archival  material  revealed  that  several  investigations  took  place  during 
the  war  and  in  its  immediate  aftermath,  which  have  never  been  alluded  to  in  their 
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entirety  in  the  history  of  Alderney.  Whilst  the  specific  findings  of  these  investigations 


will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  section  5.5  below,  it  is  important  to  recount  them 
here  in  brief  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  the  history  of  the  Occupation  has  been 
sanitised  to  avoid  a  focus  on  the  slave  labour  programme  and  the  physical  remains  it 
generated. 

Two  maps,  one  produced  in  1943  (JAS  L/D/25/G/1A;  Figure  5.4)  and  one  in  1944 
created  by  M.1.19  with  a  series  of  accompanying  reports  (PRO  WO106/5248B;  Figure 
5.5;  Appendix  5.1),  reveal  that  reconnaissance  was  undertaken  by  the  British 
government  during  the  war.  Although  this  information  was  most  likely  derived  to 
assess  the  fortification  programme,  it  demonstrates  that  the  government  did 
possess  knowledge  concerning  the  camps  on  the  island,  despite  claims  to  the 
contrary  in  the  following  years  (JAS  L/D/25/A/4).  These  maps  provide  the  most 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  physical  remains  of  this  period  to  date.  Given  that 
the  M.1.19  map  remained  classified  until  recent  years,  this  resource  in  particular 
offers  considerable  potential  to  re-evaluate  the  Occupation  landscape  (section  5.5). 
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M.I.19<RJ>.$021«I 


Figure  5.5.  Map  produced  in  1944  by  M.l.l9showing  the  scale  of  the  Occupation  sites  believed  to  have  existed  on  Alderney  (annotated  version  by  the  author 

based  on  original  in  PRO  W0106/5248B).  See  Appendix  5.1  for  key. 
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An  investigation  by  a  British  team,  led  by  Major  Haddock,  Major  Cotton  and  Captain 


Kent,  focused  on  determining  the  nature  of  crimes  committed  by  the  occupying 
forces  on  Alderney,  was  also  pursued  immediately  after  the  war  (PRO  W0311/ll-a; 
IAS  AQ875/03-a;  IAS  AQ875/03-b;  IAS  AQ875/03-c).  An  initial  report  by  Haddock  on 
the  21st  May  1945  was  the  first  to  identify  the  four  main  camps  by  name  and  alluded 
to  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  prisoners  on  the  island  (PRO  W0311/ll-a). 
Additionally,  this  survey  contained  in  depth  information  about  the  deaths  of  the 
labourers  and  their  purported  burial  locations,  the  details  of  which  were  omitted 
from  later  accounts  (PRO  W0311/ll-a;  PRO  W0311/ll-b;  PRO  W0311/11-C;  section 
5.5.3).  During  this  initial  phase  of  investigation,  it  appears  that  the  impetus  to  fully 
investigate  the  atrocities,  both  for  the  purposes  of  gathering  evidence  against  the 
perpetrators  and  in  order  to  identify  the  number  of  victims  and  their  locations,  was 
prevalent.  This  is  supported  by  two  subsequent  letters  between  Haddock  and 
Shapcott  dated  26th  and  28th  May  1945  in  which  they  discuss  the  collection  of 
evidence  to  ensure  '(a)  charges  of  mal-administration  against  those  Germans  in 
authority  who  permitted  or  exercised  a  policy  of  systematic  cruelty  and  starvation  in 
the  four  camps. ..(b)  Charges  of  assault  and  in  some  cases  murder  against  such 
person'  (PRO  W0311/11-C;  PRO  W0311/ll-d).  However,  despite  claims  that  'it  may 
become  desirable  to  open  some  graves  in  Longy  Cemetery  in  order  to  ascertain 
numbers  buried  there',  by  the  15th  June  1945,  Haddock  stated: 

'the  investigation  of  atrocities  on  that  island  has  been  continued  by  Captain 
Pantcheff  of  M.1.19  who  claims  to  have  been  briefed  by  you,  and  a  Major  Gruzdev 
and  Captain  Wallis  of  the  Soviet  Military  Commission...!  know  nothing  of  the  results 
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of  their  investigations  and  as  arranged  I  am  taking  no  further  action  at  present 


concerning  Alderney'  (PRO  W0311/ll-e). 

It  is  unclear,  therefore,  whether  grave  sites  were  examined  and,  if  so,  what  was 
located  given  the  fact  that,  as  Steckoll  (1982:181)  recalls,  the  documents  relating  to 
these  investigations  were  destroyed  by  the  National  Archives  to  'make  shelf  space'. 

Another  recently  declassified  account  reveals  that  a  Russian  investigative  team, 
headed  by  Major  Gruzdev,  was  also  active  alongside  British  investigators  and  that 
additional  searches  were  made  for  the  graves  of  the  victims  on  Alderney  (IAS 
AQ875/03-a;  IAS  AQ875/03-b;  IAS  AQ875/03-c).  The  following  tasks  are  reported  to 
have  been  completed: 

‘1.  A  total  of  202  Soviet  Citizens  survived  and  were  taken  from  the  islands  to  a  Soviet 
base. 

2.  All  the  places  where  the  Soviet  citizens  worked  and  lived  were  investigated,  as  was 
the  graveyard  where  the  official  number  of  dead  were  buried. 

3.  Possible  burial  sites  were  investigated  and  five  graves  were  exhumed,  as  were 
several  supposed  burial  sites. 

4.  Freed  Soviet  citizens,  local  people  and  the  imprisoned  German  -  Major  Hoffman, 
one  of  those  responsible  for  the  atrocities  on  Alderney,  were  questioned. 
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5.  I  went  through  the  documents  of  the  investigation  produced  by  the  British 


authorities  about  Alderney. 

6.  With  the  help  of  the  English  authorities  and  partially  with  the  help  of  the  liberated 
Soviet  citizens  we  tidied  up  the  graveyard'  (IAS  AQ875/03-a). 

Additionally,  Major  Gruzdev  claimed  in  the  midst  of  this  investigation  that 'according 
to  the  testimonies  of  liberated  citizens  and  also  those  of  German  prisoners  of  war, 
the  bodies  of  those  who  died  at  work  were  either  thrown  into  the  sea  or.. .buried 
where  they  fell.  Absolutely  no  one  knows  where  the  dead  prisoners  from  the  SS 
camp  Sylt  are  buried';  thus  despite  the  belief  by  some  that  further  burials  did  exist, 
no  further  enquiries  were  made  (IAS  AQ875/03-a).  Indeed,  Gruzdev  noted  that  the 
British  War  Office  representative  'refused  to  sign  a  document  about  the  opening  of 
graves,  which  took  place  on  Alderney  in  his  presence',  which  again  raises  issues  with 
the  methods  used  to  investigate  these  sites  (IAS  AQ875/03-a).  This  report 
corroborates  Haddock's  early  enquires  that  suggested  that  multiple  disposal 
techniques  may  have  been  employed  and  shows  that  many  unanswered  questions 
remain  about  the  burials  on  the  island  (IAS  AQ875/03-a;  IAS  AQ875/03-C;  IAS 
AQ875/03-d). 

Consequently  despite  the  fact,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  fact,  that  these  early 
investigations  uncovered  significant  information  concerning  the  events  on  the  island, 
in  particular  the  potentially  diverse  nature  of  the  disposal  of  remains,  their  findings 
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were  not  made  public  and  were  kept  hidden  for  over  forty  years.  Even  when  some  of 


the  letters  written  by  Haddock  were  published  in  a  British  newspaper  in  1992,  this 
failed  to  change  the  nature  of  official  histories  which  had  become  well-established 
over  time  (Bunting  1995:281).  Had  this  information  been  widely  known  at  an  earlier 
stage,  the  image  of  the  Occupation  of  Alderney  now  widely  held  would  likely  have 
differed  considerably.  Instead,  the  nature  of  the  investigation  changed  considerably, 
with  humanitarian  concerns  and  war  crimes  prosecutions  taking  second  place  to 
creating  an  image  of  a  'model  occupation'  (Bunting  1995). 


5.3.2.  MAJOR  PANTCHEFF’S  INVESTIGATION  AND  THE  OFFICIAL  HISTORY 

Following  initial  recognition  that  'crimes  of  a  systematically  brutal  and  callous  nature 
were  committed  on  British  soil'.  Major  Pantcheff  was  tasked  with  investigating  the 
events  of  the  Occupation  (PRO  W0311/13-a).  On  the  23rd  June  1945  in  the  first  of 
several  documents  entitled  'Periodical  Report  on  Atrocities  Committed  in  Alderney', 
Pantcheff  vowed  that  his  visit  to  the  island  represented  only  'the  preliminary  stage 
of  what  will  be  a  lengthy  and  complicated  investigation',  the  aims  of  which  were:. 

'1)  to  obtain  a  general  picture  and  background  of  conditions  in  ALDERNEY  for  the  last 
four  years,  against  which  individual  incidents  should  be  judged  in  perspective; 

2)  to  screen  all  PW  in  the  islands,  with  a  view  to  discovering  witnesses  and  potential 
accused  persons; 

3)  to  take  signed  statements  from  as  many  witnesses  as  possible; 
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4)  to  select  for  detailed  interrogation  in  the  UK  a  number  of  potential  witnesses; 


5)  to  make  a  personal  reconnaissance  of  the  ground,  where  all  these  incidents  took 
place' ( PRO  W0311/13-a). 

In  these  initial  stages,  these  reports  do  indicate  that  the  above  aims  were  achieved. 
Site  visits  to  the  cemeteries  and  camps,  interviews  with  witnesses  and  a  review  of 
the  surviving  documentation  led  Pantcheff  to  make  assertions  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  camps,  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  and  labourers  held  in  them,  and  the 
nationalities  of  those  killed  (W0311/13-b;  W0311/13-C;  W0311/13-d;  W0311/13- 
e). 

However,  it  would  appear  that  once  it  became  clear  to  the  UK  government  that  they 
may  be  forced  to  pursue  war  crimes  trials,  a  conscious  effort  was  made  to  play  down 
the  atrocities  and  to  suggest  that  all  of  the  victims  were  Russian:  'so  far  as  I  can  trace 
all  the  inmates  of  these  camps  were  Russian  workers  who  were  treated  as 
volunteers. ..the re  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  concentration  camp  held  other 
non-German  nationals  while  the  Russians  were  there'  (Pantcheff  1981:9;  W0311/11- 
f-j).  Therefore,  despite  the  fact  that  twenty  seven  different  nationalities  had  been 
recorded  in  earlier  reports  (PRO  H0144/22237;  King  1991;  Bonnard  1991),  war 
crimes  investigations  were  referred  to  the  Russian  government  who,  engaged  in 
larger  trials  elsewhere  in  Europe,  failed  to  pursue  a  significant  number  of 
prosecutions  or  further  examinations  of  the  physical  evidence.  Indeed,  the  British 
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government,  when  petitioned  for  information  about  the  crimes  on  the  island  only  a 


few  years  after  the  war,  claimed  that  they  only  knew  that  'Russians  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty'  and  the  cemetery  at  Longy  Common  became  known  as  the 
'Russian  cemetery1  (Bunting  1995:297).  The  impression  of  a  'model  occupation'  and 
the  suggestion  that  the  victims  were  either  volunteers  or  individuals  who  were  not 
being  interred  as  a  result  of  their  religion,  likely  offers  one  reason  why  Alderney  has 
become  detached  from  discussions  concerning  the  Holocaust  (Chapter  6; 
Cruickshank  1975;  Wood  and  Wood  1982).  Similarly,  whilst  witnesses  have  claimed 
that  acts  of  brutality  were  carried  out  and  further  victims  bodies  were  disposed  of  in 
the  sea  and  in  mass  graves,  such  claims  were  dismissed  in  favour  of  this  ostensibly 
sanitised  version  of  events  (Steckoll  1982;  Dalmau  1945;  Font  2009;  H0144/22237). 
Additionally,  seemingly  in  order  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the  crimes,  as  a  further 
means  of  justifying  the  lack  of  war  crimes  trials,  no  further  attempts  were  made  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  clandestine  burials  (PRO  WO311/106).  Even  Pantcheff 
(1981),  in  a  book  published  about  his  investigation,  failed  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
evidence  discussed  in  his  early  periodical  reports  that  directly  dealt  with  the  severity 
of  the  treatment  of  the  slave  workers. 

Indeed,  such  an  approach  has  ultimately  led  to  the  creation  of  a  so-called  official 
history  centred  around  the  fortifications  and  the  plight  of  the  evacuated  islanders, 
cemented  by  the  publication  of  a  State-sponsored  book  claiming  to  be  such  by 
Charles  Cruikshank  (1975).  Numerous  articles  written  by  the  Alderney  Society  and  in 
the  Channel  Island's  Occupation  Review,  as  well  as  Davenport's  (2003)  Festung 
Alderney  aim  to  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  military  landscape. 
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However,  whilst  such  texts  are  clearly  important  additions  to  knowledge  about  the 


Occupation,  the  absence  of  discussion  regarding  the  slave  labourers  is  notable. 
Despite  claims  in  a  letter  to  survivor  Francisco  Font  that  'if  the  official  history  of  the 
Channel  Islands  during  the  occupation  is  to  be  properly  balanced  it  must  pay  due 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  slave  workers'  (JAS  L/F/64/A/9),  Cruikshank  (1975) 
dedicated  only  four  pages  to  the  camps  on  Alderney  and  only  refers  to  the  OT 
workers,  as  opposed  to  slave  workers  and  prisoners. 

5.3.3.  VOLKSBUND  DEUTSCHE  KRIEGSGRABERFORSORGE  (GERMAN  WAR  GRAVES 
COMMISSION)  EXHUMATIONS 

When  the  deceased  are  discussed,  the  official  number  of  graves  on  the  island  is 
derived  from  the  exhumation  of  the  burials  on  Longy  Common  and  in  St  Anne's 
churchyard  by  the  Volksbund  Deutsche  Kriegsgraberfursorge  (German  War  Graves 
Commission)  in  1961  (Guernsey  Evening  Press  1961;  Guernsey  Star  1961a;  Guernsey 
Star  1961b;  Guernsey  Star  1961c;  CWGC-a).  These  exhumations  saw,  somewhat 
controversially,  both  the  German  soldiers  and  forced  labourers  that  died  on  the 
island  being  classed  as  'German  War  Dead'  and  being  moved  to  the  German  War 
Cemetery  at  Mont  de  Huisnes  in  Normandy,  France  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo- 
German  War  Graves  Agreement  (Ramsey  1981;  Forty  1999;  PRO  D035/6145;  PRO 
HO  284/84). 

The  figures  from  the  exhumations  demonstrate  that  a  total  of  386  bodies  were 
recovered:  326  from  Longy  Common  and  60  from  St  Anne's  (W0311/ll-k).  In 
addition,  four  more  graves  at  St  Anne's  were  found  to  contain  no  remains  (Pantcheff 
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1981:72;  CWGC-a).  As  well  as  the  bodies  in  marked  graves  on  Longy  Common,  a 


further  65  bodies  were  found.  With  regards  to  the  marked  burials,  more  than  one 
body  was  found  in  some  of  the  graves  in  rows  six  and  seven  but  the  graves:bodies 
ratio  was  equal  for  all  other  rows  (W0311/ll-k;  Bonnard  1991:43).  The  fact  that 
more  than  one  body  was  not  found  in  multiple  graves  has  often  been  cited  as 
evidence  that  this  was  not  common  practice,  as  was  previously  suggested  in  witness 
accounts  (Pantcheff  1981). 

However,  several  problems  remain  with  the  results  of  these  exhumations.  Firstly,  a 
query  of  the  German  War  Graves  Commission  database  reveals  that  they  only 
possess  information  about  96  of  the  386  bodies  recovered  and  all  are  marked  as 
'Unknown'  (pers.  comm.  Volksbund  Deutsche  Kriegsgraberfursorge).  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  several  burial  lists  exist  in  other  archives  which  were  compiled  by  the 
liberating  forces  and  the  Commonwealth  War  Graves  Commission  in  the  1950s 
(CWGC-a;  PRO  F0371/100916;  Appendix  5.2).  Additionally,  no  report  detailing  the 
actual  excavation  procedures  is  available  (pers.  comm.  Volksbund  Deutsche 
Kriegsgraberfursorge).  The  only  details  of  the  processes  employed  by  the  Volksbund 
Deutsche  Kriegsgraberfursorge  are  contained  within  a  report  written  by  the  Officer 
of  Health,  based  on  sites  throughout  the  United  Kingdom: 

'the  bones  were  hacked  out  with  small  hand  tool,  any  soft  parts  scrapped  off  and  the 
bones  put  in  a  plastic  container.  The  discarded  remains  and  the  coffin  were  thus  left 
in  the  grave'  (PRO  H0282/21). 
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Clearly,  if  such  procedures  were  employed  in  Alderney,  this  raises  significant 


questions  over  the  thoroughness  of  the  exhumation  procedure.  For  example,  if  more 
that  one  body  existed  within  a  grave,  how  would  this  have  been  detected  if  only  the 
bones  were  'hacked  out'  (PRO  H0282/21)?  Additionally,  these  exhumations  were 
limited  to  the  two  known  burial  sites,  thus  questions  still  remain  about  the  existence 
of  further  clandestine  burials  elsewhere  on  the  island. 

5.3.4.  "SENSATIONALIST"  APPROACHES 

As  a  direct  response  to  what  has  been  termed  an  'unspoken  conspiracy  of  silence', 
and  the  declassification  of  documents  relating  to  the  Occupation,  since  the  1980s 
there  has  emerged  a  handful  of  publications  which  discussed  contentious  issues  such 
as  burials,  slave  labour,  the  nature  of  the  camps  and  the  presence  of  Jewish 
prisoners  in  the  Channel  Islands  (Bunting  1995;  Cohen  2000;  Fraser  2000;  Saunders 
2005;  Freedman-Keel  1995).  Whilst  none  centred  on  the  physical  remains 
specifically,  many  such  texts  sought  to  demonstrate  the  complexity  of  the  forced 
labour  programme  and  its  built  infrastructure  (Steckoll  1982).  Alongside  these  texts, 
claims  about  'a  little  Auschwitz  on  British  soil'  and  mass  executions  emerged,  as  a 
direct  response  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  these  events  by  the  general  public  and 
limited  investigations  by  the  authorities,  (Steckoll  1982:16).  This,  coupled  with  an 
abundance  of  newspaper  reports  centred  upon  such  notions,  has  resulted  in  a 
situation  whereby  the  term  sensationalist  has  come  to  be  applied  to  all  subsequent 
researchers  who  challenge  the  official  history  (Knowles  Smith  2007;  Figure  5.6);  for 
example,  one  book  located  in  the  Alderney  archive  possessed  a  cover  note  stating 
that  it  was  not  of  interest  as  it  contains  information  about  'the  bad  and  brutal  way 
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that  the  German  army  did  things'  (Nebel  1942).  In  turn,  this  retaliation  by  the  local 


community  has  often  been  seen  by  many  as  a  further  sign  of  conspiracy  to  underplay 
the  events,  thus  resulting  in  a  constant  cycle  of  defence  and  attack,  suppression  and 
exposure.  Therefore,  breaking  this  cycle  and  overcoming  the  perception  of  non¬ 
islanders  'passing  judgment',  appears  to  pose  the  greatest  challenge  to  future 
researchers  (Bunting  2004). 


Figure  5. 6.  Newspaper  account  regarding  the  atrocities  on  Alderney  (after  Observer  1981) 

Through  their  fervent  efforts  to  shape  the  history  and  memory  of  the  Occupation, 
such  authors  have  come  to  form  part  of  the  history  of  the  legacy  of  this  period 
themselves.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  whilst  the  means  in  which  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  slave  labourers  was  presented  by  some  authors  was  sometimes 
melodramatic  and  intended  to  invoke  scandal,  the  importance  of  the  primary 
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evidence  on  which  they  were  based  should  not  be  underplayed  (Steckoll  1982; 


Freed  man-Keel  1995). 

5.3.5.  MEMORIALISATION 

Since  the  war,  there  have  been  few  attempts  to  memorialize  the  events  that 
occurred  on  Alderney.  As  Otto  Spehr,  a  former  worker  on  Alderney,  pointed  out  'in 
Germany.. .the  sites  of  the  SS  camps  have  become  carefully  tended  gardens  of 
remembrance,  often  with  well  funded  museums  and  archives  attached.  But  the  site 
of  the  SS  Sylt  camp  on  Alderney  is  a  wasteland  covered  with  brambles'  (Bunting 
1995:323-324).  This  seems  particularly  inappropriate  given  the  aforementioned 
attention  given  to  Nazi  camps  in  Europe  by  British  academics,  researchers  and, 
indeed,  tourists.  The  plaque  recently  erected  upon  one  of  the  surviving  gate  posts  at 
Lager  Sylt  represents  the  only  marker  at  any  of  the  camp  sites,  having  been  arranged 
by  former  prisoner,  Sylvester  Kukula,  in  2008  (Bonnard  2009a;  Plate  5.9). 
Additionally,  given  the  lack  of  heritage  provision  on  the  island,  the  sites  have  all 
taken  on  alternative  functions;  Sylt  now  lies  in  wasteland  next  to  the  airport  (Plate 
5.10);  the  gate  posts  of  Helgoland  have  been  incorporated  into  the  gateway  of  a 
private  property,  the  rest  of  the  camp  having  been  lost  in  the  development  (Plate 
5.11;  see  section  5.4.6);  Borkum  now  stands  in  the  island's  refuse  depot  (Plate  5.12); 
Norderney  is  now  a  holiday  camp  site  (Pantcheff  1981;  Ramsey  1981;  Plate  5.13). 
The  potential  fifth  camp  at  Citadella  has  never  been  definitively  identified  and, 
subsequently,  is  not  marked  (Ginns  1994;  Carr  2007).  Additionally,  the  house  of  the 
Camp  Commandant  Maximillian  List  has  been  moved  and  is  now  used  as  a  private 
residence,  with  no  indication  of  its  former  function,  whilst  many  of  the  fortifications 
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are  being  used  for  storage  and  recreational  purposes,  with  one  even  being  converted 


into  a  pub  (pers.  comm.  Mel  Broadhurst;  Plate  5.14).  Ramsey  (1981)  reports  that 
during  research  for  his  work.  The  War  in  the  Channel  Islands:  Then  and  Now,  he 
witnessed  a  historian  taking  one  of  the  beach  obstacles  from  part  of  the  Nordeney 
camp  to  use  as  a  doorstop.  More  recently,  the  Alderney  General  Services  Committee 
refused  to  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  bunker  located  in  private  land 
that  was  threatened  by  vandalism  and  water  leaks  (Alderney  General  Services 
Committee  2009).  Thus,  the  sites  are  under  considerable  threat  from  natural  and 
man-made  landscape  change,  whilst  little  evidence  of  their  former  functions  has 
been  retained  or  recorded.  The  presence  of  the  other  camps  is  acknowledged  on  a 
plaque  on  the  wall  of  the  local  museum  but  their  boundaries  are  not  demarcated  on 
the  ground  (Plate  5.15).  Similarly,  their  locations  were  only  added  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps  in  1980  and  only  one  memorial,  the  privately  funded  Hammond 
Memorial,  acknowledges  the  slave  labourers  sent  to  the  island  (Carr  2007:95; 
Pantcheff  1981;  Plate  5.16). 
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Plate  5.9.  The  plaque  commemorating  the  victims  who  died  in  Lager  Sy It,  erected  in  2008  on 
the  surviving  gate  posts  at  the  camp  (author's  own  photograph) 


Plate  5.10.  The  current  condition  of  Lager  Sylt  (author's  own  photograph) 
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Plate  5.11.  The  current  condition  of  Lager  Helgoland  (author's  own  photograph) 


Plate  5.12.  The  current  condition  of  Lager  Borkum  (author's  own  photograph) 
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Plate  5.13.  The  current  condition  of  Lager  Nordemey  (author's  own  photograph) 
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Plate  5.14.  Maximillian  List's  house,  located  atSylt,  (top,  AMA  93/129)  and  its  current 
condition  after  being  moved  to  Longy  Common  (bottom,  author's  own  photograph) 
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During  the  German  Occupation  .(19401  »  19'45), 
nftor  'the  oVa'tJOTlfbTif  of  -AMmoy.  the  NasTs 
transported  thWDSSnefs  of  workers  of  hi  any  natrons 
to ‘Mho  island  to  >utia  military  fartlflcdtlbns.' 
This  plaque  rocoMp  the  sltcis  of  tlflf  Isrrittlftnl 
camps  whore;  th sac  woro  hole; 
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Tho  workers  of^rrmfM  from  many  onrnWos  but  were 
treated  with  great  cruelty  and  brutality*  Approximately! 
400  graves  have  been  Identified  In  Alderney.  Theyftilf 
number,  however,  e?  thee-'  who  r^t'oTted  either  en 
island-or  In  eamps  en  tbn  ?rrrs??3h  mttlnia'tid  subsequent 
to  leaving  Alderney- n  unknown,  TheSJero  r8?TEm>?T'’:T 


Plate  5.15.  A  plaque  showing  the  locations  of  the  camps  on  the  wall  of  Alderney  Museum 

(author's  own  photograph) 


Plate  5.16.  The  Hammond  Memorial,  commemorating  the  victims  of  various  nationalities  on 

Alderney  (author's  own  photograph) 
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An  analysis  of  archival  material  also  reveals  a  confused  sense  of  responsibility 


concerning  the  memorialisation  of  the  victims  interred  on  Alderney  during  the  war 
and  this  seems  to  have  persisted  in  modern  society.  In  the  fifteen  years  that 
followed  the  war,  prior  to  the  exhumation  of  remains  in  the  1960s,  British 
government  files  reveal  that  both  the  islanders  and  national  authorities  deemed  it 
the  responsibility  of  the  Russian  government  to  fund  memorials  and  their 
maintenance  but  they  believed  they  would  show  little  interest;  'I  assume  that  these 
Russian  workers  were  deported  to  the  Channel  Islands  by  the  Germans.  The  Soviet 
authorities  are  not  therefore  likely  to  have  much  of  an  interest  in  them'  (PRO  FO 
371/100916).  When  funding  was  finally  received  for  restoration  of  Longy  Cemetery, 
reports  suggest  the  work  was  not  completed  satisfactorily  and  there  were  concerns 
over  its  future  maintenance  (PRO  FO371/106597;  PRO  F0371/111797;  CWGC-b). 
Interestingly,  once  the  bodies  of  the  workers  were  exhumed,  no  markers  were  left  to 
indicate  the  position  of  this  cemetery  but  the  marker  stone  for  the  cemetery  in 
which  German  soldiers  were  buried  does  survive  to  date  (Plate  5.17).  Other 
problems  emerged  given  the  fact  that  the  graves  were  initially  on  War  Department 
land  and,  as  such,  the  States  would  not  take  responsibility  for  commemoration; 
again  this  appears  to  have  been  upheld,  even  once  the  land  returned  to  State 
ownership  (CWGC-c).  As  noted  above,  the  majority  of  memorials  on  the  island  have 
since  been  erected  by  private  individuals,  as  opposed  to  the  States  of  Alderney.  It 
appears  likely  that  this  reflects  both  a  lack  of  affiliation  to  the  events  in  question,  and 
thus  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  commemorate  them,  as  well  as  a  desire  to 
mask  certain  aspects  of  the  history  of  this  period. 
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Plate  5.17.  Surviving  monumentfrom  the  cemetery  of  German  soldiers  who  died  on  Alderney 

(author's  own  photograph) 


5.3.6.  HERITAGE  LAWS 

The  unique  legal  status  of  Alderney  has  also  impacted  upon  the  preservation  of  its 
archaeological  heritage  and  this  is  not  limited  to  that  relating  to  the  Occupation 
alone.  The  requirement  of  local  councils  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  maintain  Sites  and 
Monuments  Records  (SMRs)/Historic  Environment  Records  (HERs)  does  not  extend 
to  the  Channel  Islands;  thus  a  public  record  of  local  heritage  sites  that  serves  to 
'integrate  archaeology  within  the  planning  process'  does  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent  (Hunter  and  Ralston  2006;  Lang  1990:14).  In  2007,  the  Alderney  Wildlife 
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Trust,  funded  by  the  Alderney  Society,  began  to  digitise  the  SMR  and  integrate  it  into 


a  Digimap  system  (States  of  Alderney  2007).  The  current  record  contains  163  sites, 
only  six  of  which  date  to  the  Second  World  War  (Appendix  5.3).  However,  no  site 
specific  information  is  given  about  these  features,  many  of  which  are  listed  only  in 
relation  to  other  earlier  sites.  For  example,  a  'collection  of  German  World  War  Two 
military  structures,  bunkers  and  AA  gun  sites',  'World  War  Two  German  military  sites 
and  restored  Telephone  Building'  and  'possible  archaeological  sites  among  many 
WW2  structures  on  Bibette  Head'  are  recorded  (see  records  99/3,  99/18  and  91/22 
in  Appendix  5.3).  Of  the  sites  specifically  relating  to  the  prisoners  and  labourers 
bought  to  the  island,  only  Sylt  has  been  included,  although  it  is  referred  to  only  as 
'gate  posts  between  guards  camp  and  prisoners  compound',  as  opposed  to  by  name 
or  with  any  reference  to  the  other  surviving  remains  such  as  hut  platforms  that  can 
be  noted  on  the  ground  (see  record  07/05  in  Appendix  5.3). 

With  regards  to  the  planning  process,  the  Land  Use  Plan  states  that  'if  a  proposed 
development  is  likely  to  infringe  upon  a  potentially  important  archaeological  site 
listed  within  the  "Sites  and  Monuments  Record",  then  the  Committee  shall  seek  the 
advice  of  an  appropriate  organisation  on  how  best  to  proceed'  (States  of  Alderney 
2006:12).  There  are  two  apparent  problems  with  this  approach.  Firstly,  often  this 
organisation  is  the  Alderney  Society  which,  although  knowledgeable  about  local 
heritage,  comprises  of  local  volunteers  who  have  no  training  in  the  management  of 
the  historic  environment  or  archaeology.  Secondly,  this  approach  relies  on  sites 
already  being  listed  within  the  Sites  and  Monuments  Record  which,  as  has  been 
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demonstrated,  is  extremely  undeveloped  and  does  not  adequately  represent  the 


number  of  Occupation  sites  on  the  island. 

The  Land  Use  Plan  does  highlight  the  need  to  'to  preserve  and  protect  the  Island's 
natural  and  archaeological  heritage'  and  lists  seven  areas  where  future  development 
will  not  be  permitted  in  light  of  their  archaeological  significance  (States  of  Alderney 
2006).  These  include  Longy  Common,  which  is  described  as  containing  'the  greatest 
concentration  of  archaeological  finds',  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Coastguards  Cottage 
and  Red  Tiles,  a  Neolithic/early  Bronze  Age  grave  south  of  Fort  Tourgis,  a  Bronze  Age 
enclosure  north  of  Mannez  House,  The  Nunnery,  Le  Petit  Blaye  and  a  Mesolithic 
Settlement  north  of  Val  L'Emauve  (States  of  Alderney  2006:11).  Therefore,  this  area 
has  at  least  been  protected  from  development  that  may  have  impacted  upon  the 
archaeological  remains.  Other  sites,  however,  have  not  and,  once  again,  the  lack  of 
control  mea  ns  that  there  has  been  considerable  landscape  change  on  the  island  that 
has  the  potential  to  mask  or  damage  archaeological  sites. 

Interestingly,  however,  this  body  of  legislation  has  prevented  the  protection  of  many 
other  archaeological  remains  and  historic  buildings  on  the  island;  the  majority  of  the 
Napoleonic  and  Victorian  forts  on  the  island  are  dilapidated  or  have  been  converted 
to  alternative  uses.  Therefore,  this  suggests  that  the  lack  of  preservation  and 
recording  of  the  sites  pertaining  to  the  Occupation  of  Alderney  does  not  entirely 
relate  to  their  contentious  nature  in  local  politics  and  society.  Instead  it  may  be  due 
to  more  general  attitudes  towards  heritage  preservation  and  the  reality  of  the 
impact,  or  lack  thereof,  of  governing  legislation  relating  to  this. 
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5.4.  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 


An  examination  of  previous  investigations  of  the  physical  remains  of  the  Occupation, 
revealed  that  the  current  conditions  of  these  sites  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
physical  evidence  of  the  Occupation  is  a  reflection  of  the  ongoing  struggle  between 
the  various  groups  who  have  attempted  to  shape  the  history  and  memory  of  the  site 
to  date.  Therefore,  this  case  study  demonstrates  the  importance  of  understanding 
the  interaction  between  heritage  and  archaeology  with  respect  to  the  Holocaust, 
and  the  extent  to  which  even  entire  landscapes,  consisting  of  potentially  hundreds  of 
sites,  have  been  forgotten  and  neglected  in  the  decades  since  the  war.  As  already 
noted,  there  has  never  been  an  archaeological  examination  of  the  sites  on  Alderney. 

Several  trends  were  observed  following  a  consideration  of  the  historical  background 
to  the  Occupation  and  previous  approaches  to  it,  many  of  which  appear  to  have 
influenced  popular  perceptions  of  the  site,  and  these  provided  the  impetus  for  an 
examination  using  archaeological  techniques: 

-  With  the  exception  of  post-war  investigations,  studies  of  the  sites  have  been 
entirely  based  on  historical  evidence.  Given  that  this  has  often  been  clouded  by  the 
aforementioned  conflict  between  the  official  history  and  "sensationalists",  there  is 
clearly  a  need  for  a  direct  examination  of  the  physical  remains  and  a  reassessment  of 
the  primary  source  material  from  an  archaeological  perspective; 

-  An  examination  of  archival  material  relating  to  previous  investigations  has 
highlighted  the  existence  of  maps  and  aerial  images  not  previously  reported  on  in 
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the  literature.  These  need  to  be  analysed  in  order  to  characterise  the  Occupation 


infrastructure  and  in  order  to  determine  the  remains  that  potentially  survive; 

-  The  "official  history"  has  focused  on  the  fortifications  constructed  during  the 
Occupation.  Thus  it  is  important  to  highlight  the  diversity  of  sites  relating  to  this 
period  that  connect  the  lives,  work  and  deaths  of  the  prisoners  and  labourers  sent  to 
the  island; 

-  The  "official  history"  of  the  Occupation  states  that  the  camps  were  destroyed. 
There  is  a  need  to  conduct  archaeological  field  investigation  to  confirm  or  refute  this 
hypothesis; 

-  In  light  of  sources  relating  to  early  previous  investigations  of  burial  sites  on 
Alderney,  and  the  lack  of  any  subsequent  searches,  the  issue  of  further  disposal  sites 
needs  to  be  readdressed. 

Given  the  sensitivities  involved  in  examining  this  period  of  Alderney's  history,  a  non- 
invasive  methodology  was  deemed  most  appropriate. 

5.5.  METHODOLOGY 

Given  the  volume  of  documentary  evidence  pertaining  to  the  Occupation  of 
Alderney,  and  similarly  the  scale  of  archaeological  remains,  only  a  sample  of  sites  will 
be  discussed  as  part  of  this  study.  These  sites  were  selected  in  order  to  answer  the 
research  questions  outlined  above  (section  4.4).  Firstly,  the  diversity  of  site  types  will 
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be  demonstrated  through  a  discussion  of  the  breadth  of  features  that  can  be 


identified  through  landscape  analysis,  aerial  imagery  and  documentary  evidence. 
Secondly,  two  sites  where  detailed  fieldwork  was  undertaken  will  be  presented. 
These  sites,  the  labour  camp  Lager  Norderney  and  the  site  of  Longy  Cemetery,  will 
demonstrate  the  potential  of  archaeological  fieldwork  to  answer  questions  regarding 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Nazi  persecution  of  the  slave  labourers  sent  to  the  island 
(Figure  5.7).  Ultimately,  these  sites  will  serve  as  useful  examples  to  confirm  or  refute 
the  official  history  of  the  Occupation.  With  respect  to  these  sites,  the  tasks  described 
in  section  3.2  will  be  undertaken. 

5.5.1.  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

Documentary,  cartographic  and  aerial  reconnaissance  data  relating  to  the  island  as  a 
whole.  Lager  Norderney  and  Longy  Common  was  examined  in  accordance  with  the 
methodology  outlined  in  Chapter  3.2.2.  In  light  of  the  research  questions  highlighted 
above  (section  4.4),  the  survey  made  use  of  recently  declassified  and  previously 
unpublished  archival  material  relating  to  the  Occupation,  including  maps,  plans, 
official  reports  and  ground-level  photographs.  Recently  catalogued  aerial  images 
from  over  100  sorties  that  flew  over  Alderney  during  the  Second  World  War  allowed 
the  archaeological  remains  that  are  likely  to  survive  to  be  assessed,  whilst  also 
facilitating  a  re-evaluation  of  the  spatiality  and  history  of  the  sites  of  the  Occupation. 
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5.5.2.  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DATA  COLLECTION 


The  areas  targeted  for  archaeological  survey  are  shown  in  Figure  5.7.  Of  the  four 
main  camps  located  on  Alderney,  Lager  Norderney  was  the  most  accessible  to  the 
field  survey  equipment  and  it  was  also  selected  based  on  the  fact  that  historical 
records  indicate  that  all  traces  of  the  camp  were  destroyed  (section  5.5.2).  Longy 
Common  represents  the  area  of  the  former  worker's  cemetery,  where  the  historical 
literature  suggested  mass  graves  were  located  (section  5.2.3).  This  was  also 
considered  the  main  defensive  outpost  on  the  island  during  the  Occupation;  thus  it 
was  known  that  there  was  a  high  concentration  of  fortifications  that  were 
constructed  by  the  prisoners  and  labourers.  However,  these  features  were  not 
included  in  the  Sites  and  Monument  Record  nor  were  they  documented  on  the 
M.1.19  map  shown  in  section  5.3.1  (Figure  5.5). 
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Figure  5. 7.  Survey  areas  examined  on  Alderney  (shown  in  red,  base  map  adapted  from 

Google  2011) 

Given  that  the  focus  of  this  thesis  lies  with  demonstrating  the  potential  of 
archaeological  investigations  of  Holocaust  sites,  and  given  the  limitations  of  space, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  3  for  an  overview  of  the  interdisciplinary,  non- 
invasive  methodology  developed  as  part  of  this  research  and  Appendix  5.4  for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  survey  strategy  employed  on  Alderney.  A  summary  of 
the  latter  is  provided  here. 

At  Lager  Norderney,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  production  of  a  digital  terrain  model 
(DTM),  and  to  allow  microtopographic  features  and  the  camp  boundary  to  be 
recorded,  a  survey  was  conducted  using  a  Leica  GPS500.  The  DGPS  and  a  Total 
Station  were  also  employed  in  order  to  record  the  positions  of  any  features  visible 
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on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  structural  remains,  vegetation  change  or  earthworks.  A 


resistance  survey  was  undertaken  using  the  TR  Resistivity  Meter  with  a  Twin  Probe 
Array  over  a  total  area  of  6200m2. 

On  Longy  Common,  the  DGPS  and  Total  Station  were  employed  as  part  of  a  walkover 
survey  aimed  at  recording  the  remains  of  fortifications  and  other  archaeological 
remnants.  A  resistance  survey,  again  using  the  TR  Resistivity  Meter  with  a  Twin 
Probe  Array,  was  also  undertaken  over  an  area  of  6,500m2  in  order  to  locate  the 
former  worker's  cemetery. 

5.5.3.  DATA  FUSION  AND  INTERPRETATION 

The  data  derived  as  part  of  tasks  2  and  3,  was  assimilated  into  ArcGIS  for 
interpretation  (see  section  3. 2. 3. 5).  This  facilitated  comparison  of  witness  plans, 
aerial  imagery  (contemporary,  post-abandonment  and  modern),  intelligence  data, 
field  survey  and  geophysical  data,  and  other  scholarly  work  relating  to  the 
Occupation.  The  analysis  of  ma  pping  data  and  aerial  imagery  allowed  regressions  to 
be  completed,  thus  demonstrating  the  development  of  the  sites  over  time.  The  use 
of  macro-  and  micro-topographic  survey  facilitated  the  creation  of  the  first  three- 
dimensional  map  of  Lager  Norderney,  whilst  georectification  of  the  geophysical 
survey  results  from  both  sites  allowed  subsurface  remains  to  be  defined.  The  data 
collected  on  Longy  Common  through  the  walkover  survey  allowed  a  site  database  to 
be  compiled  for  integration  into  the  Sites  and  Monuments  Record  (SMR). 
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5.5.4.  RESEARCH  INTO  POST-ABANDONMENT  HISTORY  AND  CULTURAL  MEMORY 


This  task  was  undertaken  based  on  the  methodology  outlined  in  Chapter  3.2.1  and  a 
consideration  of  the  issues  raised  in  Chapter  2.  Although  the  results  of  this  aspect  of 
the  research  will  be  largely  presented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  (section  4.7),  this 
task  spanned  the  full  timeframe  of  the  research  programme  and  some  findings  have 
already  been  highlighted  in  section  5.3  above. 

5.6.  REINTERPRETING  ALDERNEY 

The  results  of  the  research  on  Alderney  are  presented  below.  The  diversity  of  sites 
on  the  island  will  first  be  considered,  followed  by  Lager  Norderney  and  Longy 
Common. 

5.6.1.  DIVERSITY  OF  SITES 

5. 6.1.1.  Historical  Review 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  examine  all  of  the  sites  pertaining  to  the  Occupation  of 
Alderney,  it  is  important  to  demonstrate  the  diversity  of  features  that  exist.  In  terms 
of  the  island  as  a  whole,  this  diversity  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  map  and  report 
produced  by  M.1.19  alluded  to  in  section  5.3.1  (Figure  5.5),  and  can  be  confirmed  by 
comparisons  with  other  mapping  data  and  contemporary  aerial  images.  This  data 
reveals  that,  in  addition  to  the  five  camps  alluded  to  in  the  literature,  a  number  of 
other  sites  existed  that  housed  workers  during  the  Occupation  (PRO  H0144/22237; 
Figure  5.8).  When  the  aforementioned  map  is  compared  to  contemporary  aerial 
images,  its  accuracy  concerning  the  existence  of  these  features  is  confirmed.  It  is  also 
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evident  that  some  of  these  sites  were  camps  comprising  of  barracks,  whilst  others 


consisted  of  houses  that  were  fenced  off  to  accommodate  specific  groups  e.g. 
Moroccan  prisoners  (PRO  H0144/22237).  A  review  of  historical  documentation 
suggests  that  the  functions  of  these  camps,  and  the  larger  camps  on  the  island,  was 
closely  related  to  the  logistical  demands  of  the  construction  programme  and  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  prisoners  and  labourers  e.g.  which  camp  individuals 
were  housed  in  depended  in  part  upon  their  race,  religion  or  the  crimes  they  were 
perceived  to  have  committed. 

With  reference  to  the  location  of  camp  Citadel  la,  Ginns  (1994)  has  argued  that  the 
most  likely  location  for  the  camp  is  what  is  now  the  States  Dairy  on  Le  Val.  However, 
the  M.1.19  report  suggests  that  the  structures  in  this  area  were  an  'open  ended  barn 
full  of  German  straw',  'two  German  buildings.  The  one  parallel  to  the  road  is  the  new 
slaughter  house  which  is  not  yet  finished.  The  one  at  the  right  angle  to  the  road  is 
the  Marketenderei'  and  a  'house  taken  over  by  the  German  officers.  Name  on  board 
in  front  in  Luftraum'  (PRO  H0144/22237).  Aerial  photographs  confirm  the  existence 
of  a  series  of  structures  on  La  Vallee,  in  an  area  which  is  now  a  holiday  chalet  park 
(Plate  5.18),  which  are  referred  to  in  the  M.1.19  report  as  an  O.T.  camp  (Figure  5.7). 
This  location  is  suggested  as  the  actual  location  of  Citadella.  These  findings  highlight 
the  importance  of  the  report  by  M.1.19  as  a  basis  for  future  archaeological 
investigations,  as  well  as  the  capability  of  the  contemporary  aerial  images  to 
highlight  previously  undiscovered  information  about  the  history  of  this  period. 
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Plate  5.18.  The  suggested  location  of  Citadella  camp  (author's  own  photograph) 
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Figure  5.8.  Camps  located  on  Alderney  according  to  a  survey  by  M.  1.19  carried  out  in  1944  (annotated  version  by  the  author  based  on  original  in  PRO 

W0106/5248B) 
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As  shown  in  Figure  5.9,  map  regressions,  involving  the  comparison  of  pre-war. 


German  and  Home  Forces  maps  with  modern  data,  demonstrate  that  a  number  of 
existing  buildings  were  taken  over  by  the  Germans  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  slave  labour  programme  and  defending  the  island.  These  included  houses,  forts, 
commercial  buildings  and  farms  -  for  example  Saye  Farm  became  the  Camp 
Commandant's  headquarters  at  Norderney  (Plate  5.19),  Lloyds  Bank  was  used  as  the 
HQ  of  FK515  Civil  Affairs  Unit  and  St  Anne's  church  became  a  store  (Plate  5.20). 
These  structures  and  others  constructed  by  the  Germans  have  survived  and  taken  on 
alternative  functions. 
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ALDERNEY 

TRACED  FROM  G4.G-&.  2558 
THIRD  EDITION 
SCALE  6  INCHES  TO  1  MILE 


M.I.19IRP.SJ2MI 


Based  on  MU  9  map. 

Number  descriptions  for  the 
structures  found  in  Appendix  S.1 


Red  numbers  =  Existing  structures  taken  over  by  the 
1  2  Germans  but  subsequently 
demolished 


1 2  Black  numbers  =  Existing  structures  taken 
over  by  the  Germans 


Figure  5.9.  Structures  located  on  Alderney  that  were  taken  over  by  the  Germans  as  part  of  the  Occupation  infrastructure  (based  on  a  comparison  of  historic 
maps  and  a  survey  by  M. 1.19  carried  out  in  1944;  annotated  version  by  the  author  based  on  original  in  PRO  W0106/5248B).  See  Appendix  5.1  for  the  key 
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Plate  5.19.  Soye  Farm  House,  now  a  private  residence,  which  was  used  as  the  Commandant's 
HQ  at  Lager  Norderney  (author's  own  photograph) 


Plate  5.20.  St  Anne's  Church  which  was  used  as  a  store  (author's  own  photograph) 
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5. 6. 1.2.  Archaeological  Data  Collection 


Seventy  six  sites  were  recorded  on  Longy  Common  as  part  of  the  walkover  survey. 
These  can  be  broadly  divided  into  military  fortifications,  military  earthworks, 
boundary  features,  vegetation  change  and  archaeological  monuments  (Figure  5.10; 
Appendix  5.5)  Those  relating  to  the  Occupation,  included  tank  traps,  the  largest 
defensive  wall  on  the  island,  bunkers,  personnel  shelters,  machine  gun  posts,  trench 
systems,  tunnels  and  bomb  craters  (Figure  5.10;  Plates  5.21-5.23;  Appendix  5.5). 
Although  a  number  of  find  spots  are  marked  on  the  Sites  and  Monuments  Record  for 
this  area,  only  two  of  the  features  recorded  as  part  of  this  survey  had  been 
previously  acknowledged. 

Whilst  this  area  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  Alderney's  land  mass,  the  features 
recorded  clearly  demonstrate  the  multiplicity  of  fortifications  on  the  island,  the 
majority  of  which  were  constructed  by  the  slave  labourers  (Figure  5.10).  Given  that 
this  area  was  one  of  the  three  main  defensive  positions  on  the  island,  and  thus  one 
of  the  main  areas  where  the  slave  labourers  were  engaged  in  construction  work,  an 
examination  of  these  features  highlights  the  nature  of  various  aspects  of  the 
Occupation  (Bonnard  1991).  In  fact,  the  intensity  of  construction  work  in  this  area 
led  to  it  being  branded  by  the  workers  as  'inevitable  death'  and,  as  such,  this  area 
should  be  seen  as  a  significant  location  in  the  'death  through  work'  policy  employed 
by  the  Nazis  (Bonnard  1991:49-50).  Certainly  the  scale  of  the  features  recorded 
allude  to  the  intensity  of  the  defensive  infrastructure  across  Longy  Bay. 
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Figure  5.10.  Sites  recorded  during  walkover  survey  on  Longy  Common 
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Plate  5.21.  Partially  buried  machine  gun  position  on  Longy  Common  (author's  own 

photograph) 


Plate  5.22  Part  of  a  complex  of  machinegun  positions  and  underground  dug-outs  connected 
by  trenches,  located  to  the  east  of  Longy  Common  (author's  own  photograph) 
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Plate  5.23.  One  of  the  Tobruk  pits  located  on  Longy  Common  (author's  own  photograph) 

A  number  of  pre-war  military  features  were  also  recorded  (Features  4  and  5;  Figure 
5.10),  thus  demonstrating  Longy  Common's  historical  significance  in  the  defence  of 
the  island,  whilst  several  pre-war  non-military  features,  including  fallen  megaliths 
and  boundary  walls  (Features  35  and  33d;  Figure  5.10),  were  also  recorded  that 
provide  secondary  information  for  inclusion  in  the  island's  SMR  (Plates  5.24-5.25). 
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Plate  5.24.  Fallen  megaliths  identified  on  Longy  Common  (author's  own  photograph) 


Plate  5.25.  Rifle  range  on  Longy  Common  (author's  own  photograph) 
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5.6.2.  LAGER  NORDERNEY 


5.6.2. 1.  Historical  Review 

Located  in  the  north  eastern  corner  of  Alderney,  the  site  of  the  former  labour  ca  mp 
Lager  Norderney  is  bounded  by  Saye  Bay  and  Chateau  L'Etoc  to  the  north,  Corblett's 
Bay  to  the  east  and  Fort  Albert  to  the  west  (Figures  5.2  and  5.8).  Although  over  1000 
people  of  various  nationalities  were  interred  in  the  camp  and  subjected  to  forced 
labour,  poor  living  conditions  and  harsh  treatment,  very  little  has  been  written  about 
the  history  of  the  site  and  public  knowledge  concerning  its  role  in  the  Holocaust  is 
limited  (PRO  W0311/12-b).  Where  it  has  been  referred  to,  this  has  often  been  as 
part  of  a  general  description  of  all  of  the  camps  -  'each  consisted  of  wooden  huts, 
erected  by  a  volunteer  force  of  French  workmen1-  or  a  few  lines  detailing  the 
approximate  number  and  nationalities  of  people  sent  there  (Pantcheff  1981:6;  PRO 
W0311/11;  PRO  W0311/12;  PRO  W0311/13).  Thus  a  review  of  historical  and 
archaeological  evidence  pertaining  to  the  camp  is  provided  below. 


Norderney's  Role  in  the  Slave  Labour  Programme 

Initially  the  camp  housed  French  workers  and  was  used  as  the  living  quarters  for 
workers  of  Sager  and  Worner  of  Munich  (Pantcheff  1981).  Later,  it  was  reported  that 
mostly  'Russians  from  the  Ukraine'  were  housed  in  the  camp  (PRO  W0311/ll-a;  PRO 
W0311/ll-b;  Pantcheff  1981).  Death  certificates  in  the  Guernsey  archive  also  reveal 
that  Poles,  Russians  and  Dutch  labourers  were  housed  there  whilst  other 
documentary  evidence  refers  to  the  presence  of  Moroccans  in  1944,  along  with 
German  volunteers  and  political  prisoners  (IAS  FK31/11;  Pantcheff  1981).  Around 
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300  Jews  are  reported  to  have  been  interred,  with  250  arriving  in  October  1943  as  a 


replacement  for  the  loss  of  labour  as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  Helgoland  (Pantcheff 
1981;  IAS  AQ875/03-d).  However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
assured  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  French  Jews  sent  to  Alderney  'were  treated 
better  than  others  working  for  the  Germans',  many  witnesses  refer  to  brutal  attacks 
against  these  prisoners  (Bunting  1995:296). 

The  prisoner  population  in  Norderney  was  far  from  static  throughout  the 
Occupation,  as  a  result  of  deaths,  re-assignments  and  the  acquisition  of  prisoners 
when  other  camps  were  closed  (PRO  W0311/11;  W0311/13-f).  The  existence  of  a 
hospital  at  Norderney  meant  that  ill  workers  would  often  be  sent  there  and 
Hoffmann,  camp  comma  ndant  at  Helgoland,  reported  that  the  whereabouts  of  these 
prisoners  was  difficult  to  determine  when  this  occurred,  as  some  prisoners  died, 
whilst  others  were  sent  back  to  the  other  camps  (PRO  W0311/11).  Others  were 
assigned  to  work  in  Norderney  (W0311/13-f).  Nine  hundred  prisoners  in  Norderney 
were  reported  to  have  been  housed  there  in  January  1943  (Pantcheff  1981). 

The  fact  that  Norderney  has  been  presented  as  a  labour  camp  has  often  resulted  in 
its  role  in  the  slave  labour  programme  being  played  down.  However,  in  its  layout  and 
scale  it  was  designed  to  house  thousands  of  prisoners  and  Ginns  (1994)  has 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  run  by  the  SS.  A  review  of  historical  material 
demonstrates  that  the  'destruction  through  work'  policy  employed  elsewhere  in 
Europe  was  adopted  with  regards  to  those  housed  at  this  site,  whilst  brutal 
treatment  was  commonplace  (Piper  2000:65).  Many  of  these  reports  actually  came 
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from  members  of  the  German  garrison  who  were  interviewed  after  the  war,  as  well 


as  from  former  prisoners.  Szulc  claimed  that  'anything  up  to  15  men  a  day  were 
beaten  in  Norderney  camp'  (PRO  W0311/12-c),  whilst  Pantcheff  concluded  that  'the 
attitude  towards  the  workers  was  atrocious'  (IAS  AQ875/03-d).  Ted  Misiewicz,  the 
only  prisoner  to  escape  from  Alderney,  reported  that  the  more  senior  inmates  were 
encouraged  to  beat  others  (Bunting  1995). 

Conditions  in  the  camp  appear  to  have  been  at  their  worst  up  to  early  1943, 
particularly  when  the  camp  was  under  the  control  of  Dietz,  with  Norbert  Beermart 
reporting  that  'every  day  you  saw  perhaps  as  many  as  five  people  die.  At  the 
beginning  of  1943,  ten  people  were  dying  in  Nordeney  daily'  (Pantcheff  1981; 
Bunting  1995:182).  Witnesses  refer  to  a  black  man  employed  by  Dietz  who 
repeatedly  beat  prisoners  (PRO  W0311/12-C)  after  which  other  members  of  the 
German  staff  would  'carry  the  prostrate  body  away'  (PRO  W0311/12-d).  One  inmate 
from  Norderney  reported  that  'at  the  time  of  our  arrival  we  had  all  been  in  normal 
health,  but  constant  beatings  and  starvation  diet  had  reduced  us  to  an  extremely 
feeble  condition'  (Jersey  Heritage  Trust  2009).  In  his  second  Periodical  Report, 
Pantcheff  reported  that  workers  were  issued  with  only  200-250kg  of  bread,  15-20kg 
of  butter  plus  coffee  for  breakfast  and  a  litre  of  thin  soup  for  dinner  yet  they  were 
made  to  work  for  up  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  (PRO  W0311/13-C). 
The  conditions  in  the  camp  appear  to  have  improved  following  an  inspection  at  the 
end  of  1942  which  was  carried  out  by  the  Island's  Medical  officer,  military  police 
soldiers  and  officers  in  light  of  reports  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  (PRO 
W0311/12-e.  W0311/13-C). 
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Assessing  the  Camp  Layout 


Many  discussions  of  Norderney,  and  indeed  the  other  camps  on  the  island,  have 
relied  heavily  on  aerial  photographs  taken  after  demolition  or  on  the  observations 
made  by  post-war  investigators  (Davenport  2003;  Pantcheff  1981;  Figure  5.11). 
Whilst  the  former  presents  only  a  snapshot  of  the  camp's  history  and  reveals  the 
extent  of  the  site  following  attempts  to  mask  its  former  function  by  the  Nazis,  the 
latter  failed  to  focus  on  determining  the  specific  details  concerning  the  camp  layout 
and  often  focused  on  standing  structures  alone.  Significantly,  what  a  review  of 
archival  material  also  reveals  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the  fact  that  no  plan  of 
Norderney  has  ever  been  disseminated,  one  was  possessed  by  the  British 
government  in  1943,  whilst  M.1.19  also  had  knowledge  of  the  site's  layout  (Figure 
5.12).  Despite  this,  information  concerning  its  nature  and  extent  has  not  entered 
public  consciousness.  A  considerable  number  of  aerial  images  of  Norderney  are 
included  in  the  recently  re-catalogued  TARA  repository  and,  coupled  with  these 
wartime  maps  and  archaeological  survey,  they  have  allowed  the  layout  of  the  camp 
to  be  reinterpreted  (RCAFIMS  2010;  Figure  5.13). 
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Figure  5.11.  The  only  plan  of  Lager  Norderney  that  has  been  published  to  date,  based  on 
post-demolition  aerial  images  (after  Davenport  2003:106) 
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Figure  5.12.  Map  regressbn  showing  the  site  of  Lager  Norderney  and  its  environs 
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Figure  5.13.  Annotations  of  aerial  images  showing  the  development  of  Lager  Norderney  (based  on  ACIU  MF  C0809;  ACIU  MF  C0813;  ACIU  MF  C1479) 
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Prior  to  the  war,  the  area  was  open  grassland  and  only  Saye  farmhouse,  two  stone 


outbuildings  and  a  glasshouse  existed  on  the  site  (AMA  00/122/10;  Figure  5.12). 
These  buildings  were  incorporated  into  the  camp,  with  the  farmhouse  being  used  as 
the  camp  commandant's  headquarters  and  the  outbuildings  being  used  as 
accommodation  by  the  German  staff  and  the  camp  kitchen  (Davenport  2003). 

Although  Bonnard  (2009a)  states  that  the  camp  was  constructed  in  1941,  wartime 
aerial  photographs  show  no  extant  remains  on  the  site  until  1942,  aside  from  those 
pre-war  buildings  alluded  to  above  (ACIU  MF  C0809).  By  March  1942  a  considerable 
number  of  structures  had  been  erected  and  several  more  were  in  the  process  of 
being  built  (Figure  5.13).  The  camp  boundaries  made  use  of  the  natural  topography: 
fence  lines  were  added  alongside  existing  roads  to  the  south  and  east,  and  sand 
dunes  and  a  raised  plateau  to  the  north  (AMA  00/122/10;  ACIU  MF  C0792;  Figure 
5.12).  The  construction  of  a  road  to  the  west  of  the  camp,  which  would  come  to 
form  part  of  the  boundary,  occurred  to  facilitate  access  to  Bibette  Flead  where  the 
construction  of  considerable  fortifications  began  in  June  1942  (Figure  5.12;  ACIU  MF 
C0766;  ACIU  MF  C0809;  ACIU  MF  C0913).  An  internal  road  bisected  the  camp,  likely 
dividing  the  administrative  buildings  from  the  prisoner's  barracks.  The  existence  of 
these  separate  zones  is  further  supported  by  tracks  shown  in  contemporary  aerial 
imagery  (Figure  5.13).  Excepting  a  few  minor  additions  and  changes  to  the 
appearance  of  internal  trackways  between  structures,  the  site  retained  this  layout 
throughout  its  period  of  operation. 
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Although  for  the  most  part,  the  analysis  of  wartime  aerial  imagery  corroborated  with 


the  post-liberation  plan  created  by  Davenport  (Figure  5.11),  a  few  differences  were 
observed.  Three  structures  were  identified  in  the  wartime  images  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  camp,  whilst  the  post-liberation  images  suggest  only  two  were  present 
(Plate  5.26).  Conversely,  Davenport  identifies  three  probable  structures  on  the  same 
orientation  in  the  south  west  of  the  camp,  whilst  only  two  can  be  seen  to  have 
existed  in  earlier  images,  and  two  buildings  were  observed  in  the  south  east  corner, 
where  only  one  exists  (Plate  5.26). 


Plate  5.26.  Aerial  photograph  of  Norderney  taken  on  23rd  January  1943  showing  the  full 
extent  of  the  camp  (after  RCAHMS:  National  Collection  of  Aerial  Photography  / 

aerial.rcahms.gov.  uk ) 


Pantcheff  (1981)  cites  the  Normandy  landings  of  June  1944  as  the  catalyst  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Jewish,  French  and  Moroccan  inmates  and  the  destruction  of 
Norderney  in  July  1944.  However,  contemporary  aerial  images  demonstrate  that  the 
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camp  buildings  to  the  north  of  the  farmhouse  had  been  removed  in  March  1944, 


whilst  some  of  the  huts  in  the  main  camp  compound  had  also  been  destroyed  in  May 
1944  (ACIU  MF  C1978;  ACIU  MF  C2208).  By  the  time  the  liberating  forces  arrived  in 
May  1945,  they  commented  that  Norderney  was  'dissolved. ..some  time  ago1, 
although  aerial  images  demonstrate  that  some  structures  remained  intact  and  the 
outlines  of  other  buildings  were  still  visible  (PRO  W0311/ll-b).  Post-war  witness 
accounts  and  further  aerial  images  suggest  that  the  eastern  portion  of  site  was 
levelled  by  the  liberating  forces,  with  some  alluding  to  the  presence  of  a  bull-dozer 
(Packe  and  Dreyfus  1990;  pers.  comm.  Barney  Winder).  Aerial  images  taken  in  May 
1966  and  post-war  photographs,  demonstrate  that  this  area  had  certainly  been 
levelled  by  this  time  (Plates  5.27  and  5.28). 


Plate  5.27.  Aerial  photograph  of  Lager  Norderney  taken  in  May  1966  showing  the  surviving 
structures  and  levelling  that  had  taken  place  post-war  (after  AMA  V58RAF7366) 
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Plate  5.28.  Post-war  photographs  of  Lager  Norderney  (top,  after  Ramsey  1981:100;  bottom, 

AM  A  07/433) 
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5. 6.2. 2.  Archaeological  Data  Collection 


Davenport  (2003:107)  is  not  alone  in  arguing  that  'apart  from  a  few  hut  slabs  and  the 
half-buried  bunker  in  the  sand  dunes,  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  area  was  the 
site  of  a  forced  labour  camp'.  Two  important  lines  of  argument  can  be  made  with 
regards  to  this  statement.  Firstly,  even  when  the  aforementioned  remains  are 
considered,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  majority  of  people  who  pass  through  the  site  would 
recognise  these  as  labour  camp  features,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  their  current  state 
they  are  barely  distinguishable  from  other  concrete  remains  of  the  Occupation.  The 
use  of  the  area  as  a  camp  site  and  the  overgrown  nature  of  those  features  that  have 
been  recorded  in  historical  literature  means  that  these  remains  are  likely  to  go 
unnoticed  to  the  majority  of  visitors;  indeed,  the  site  actually  looks  less  affected  by 
the  Occupation  than  many  other  sites  on  the  island  (Plate  5.28).  Secondly,  contrary 
to  the  belief  that  little  survives  of  the  camp,  analysis  of  aerial  images  taken 
throughout  the  war  and  archaeological  site  investigation  as  part  of  this  study 
demonstrated  that  numerous  features  pertaining  to  the  camp  do  exist,  both  buried 
below  the  ground  and  disguised  by  obstructive  vegetation. 

A  full  list  of  the  features  located  through  a  walkover  survey  is  provided  in  Appendix 
5.6  and  their  locations  are  shown  in  Figures  5.14  and  5.15.  The  resistance  survey 
results  are  shown  in  Figures  5.16-5.18. 
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Plate  5.28.  Modern  photograph  of  the  area  of  Lager  Norderney  (author's  own  photograph) 
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20  -  Vegetation  change 

02  -  Outbuildings 

21 -Concrete 

03  -  Camp  kitchen  building 
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04  -  Greenhouse 
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Figure  5.14.  Plan  of  features  identified  during  the  survey  of  Lager  Norderney,  overlaid  onto  a 
modern  aerial  photograph  (after  Alderney  Wildlife  Trust) 
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37  -  Vegetation  change 

38  -  Gun  emplacement? 


Figure  5.15.  Plan  of  features  identified  during  the  survey  of  Lager  Norderney,  overlaid  onto  a 
contemporary  aerial  photograph  (after  RCA  H MS:  National  Collection  of  Aerial  Photography  / 

aerial.rcahms.gov.  uk) 
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Figure  5.16.  Resistance  survey  data  for  Lager  Norderney 
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Figure  5.17.  The  location  of  the  resistance  survey  at  Lager  Nordemey,  (top)  and  the 
interpretation  plan  of  the  results  (bottom)  overlaid  onto  a  modem  aerial  image  (after 

Alderney  Wildlife  Trust) 
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Figure  5.18.  The  location  of  the  resistance  survey  at  Lager  Norderney,  ( top)  and  the 
interpretation  plan  of  the  results  (bottom)  overlaid  onto  a  contemporary  aerial  photograph 
taken  in  1943  (after  after  RCAHMS:  National  Collection  of  Aerial  Photography  / 

aerial.rcahms.gov.  uk) 
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An  analysis  of  this  data  demonstrates  several  important  points  relevant  to  an 


understanding  the  layout  of  the  site,  what  remains  of  it  and,  consequently,  the  post¬ 
war  processes  that  have  shaped  its  current  state.  The  combined  use  of  aerial  images, 
topographic  survey,  walkover  survey  and  geophysics  demonstrated  that  indicators, 
be  they  vegetation  change,  geophysical  responses,  topographic  change  or  visible 
remains  on  the  surface,  exist  for  the  majority  of  structures  visible  in  contemporary 
aerial  imagery.  Only  the  location  of  five  barracks  along  the  northern  camp  boundary, 
which  are  now  masked  by  the  sand  dunes  (Figure  5.19),  and  a  further  structure, 
which  actually  survived  after  the  war  but  which  is  now  located  in  an  area  heavily 
disturbed  by  the  construction  of  the  modern  campsite  buildings  (Plate  5.28),  could 
not  be  located. 

Part  of  the  eastern  boundary  survives,  close  to  Saye  farmhouse,  as  a  concrete  wall 
with  remnants  of  the  metal  posts  that  would  have  been  located  along  its  top  (Plate 
5.29).  Steps  recorded  during  walkover  survey  (N07;  Appendix  5.6)  that  provided 
access  to  the  eastern  road  support  the  theory  regarding  separate  camp  areas  alluded 
to  above  (section  5.6.2. 1).  Such  access  was  unlikely  to  have  been  afforded  to 
prisoners  and,  as  such,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  housed  in  the  west  area  of  the 
camp. 
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Plate  5.29.  Surviving  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  at  Lager  Norderney  (author's  own 

photograph) 
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Figure  5.19.  Contemporary  aerial  image  of  Norderney  overlaid  onto  a  modern  aerial 
photograph  (aerial  images  used  with  permission  of  Alderney  Wildlife  Trust  and  RCAHMS: 
National  Collection  of  Aerial  Photography  /  aerial,  rcahms.gov.  uk ) 


A  number  of  barrack  foundations  (N05,  N06,  N08,  N10,  N14,  N15,  N16,  N20,  N25, 
N27,  N29,  N32,  N37,  N39)  were  identified  within  the  camp  boundaries,  several  of 
which  were  visible  as  concrete  remains  on  the  surface  (Figure  5.14-5.15;  Appendix 
5.6). 
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A  feature  visible  as  vegetation  change  and  as  an  area  of  high  resistance  (N31,  Figure 


5.14;  G1  and  G2,  Figure  5.17)  is  reported  in  the  literature  to  have  been  the  hospital 
barrack  (W0311/13-C;  Freidman  1963).  N30  was  identified  as  an  anomaly  in  the 
resistance  survey  (Gl),  with  the  trench  adjacent  to  it  also  being  visible  (G9,  Figures 
5.14  and  5.15;  N24,  Figure  5.15).  The  use  of  the  resistance  meter  at  the  site  proved 
extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  apparently  solid  surface  only  a  few 
centimetres  below  the  ground  and  the  extremely  dry  conditions  during  the  survey. 
Therefore,  a  number  of  null  readings  had  to  be  entered;  however,  these  difficulties 
actually  provided  evidence  of  the  existence  of  features.  The  presence  of  such  a 
surface  and  the  aforementioned  foundations  indicates  that  both  the  demolition  of 
the  camp  by  the  Nazis  and  post-wa  r  activities  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  wooden 
barracks  alone  (Packe  and  Dreyfus  1990:122).  The  foundations  and  concrete 
structures  remained  intact,  with  the  sand,  overburden  and  vegetation  that  they 
would  become  disguised  in  actually  serving  to  protect  them  from  further  demolition. 
The  presence  of  subterranean  features  close  to  the  surface  was  further  confirmed  by 
service  excavations  (water)  undertaken  at  the  site  during  the  survey,  which  revealed 
that  the  road  that  ran  across  the  northern  edge  of  the  camp  still  exists  and 
comprises  of  cobbles.  Indeed,  whilst  post-war  levelling  activity  has  prevented  the 
detection  of  the  majority  of  structures  using  micro-topographic  analysis  (Figure 
5.20),  it  has  not  affected  the  differential  vegetation  growth  at  the  site  as  a  result  of 
the  presence  of  these  remains  (Figures  5.14  and  5.15;  Appendix  5.6). 
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Figure  5.20.  Digital  Terrain  Models  of  Lager  Nordemey  based  on  DGPS  elevation  data  (left)  and  an  aerial  image  of  the  site,  taken  on  the  21st  January  1943, 
overlaid  onto  the  Digital  Terrain  Model  (right;  after  RCAHMS:  National  Collection  of  Aerial  Photography  /  aerial.rcahms.gov.uk) 
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Perhaps  most  significant  is  the  fact  that,  although  the  pre-war  buildings  that  still 


exist  on  the  site  are  often  described  as  the  only  standing  remains,  the  discovery  of 
several  partially  buried  bunkers  and  concrete  structures  reveals  this  to  be  false. 
Similarly,  this  demonstrates  that  the  notion  often  expressed  in  historical  literature, 
that  excepting  the  post-war  buildings  the  entire  camp  comprised  of  Belgian  sectional 
huts,  does  not  accurately  convey  the  complexity  of  the  site  (Bonnard  2009a:64). 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  a  number  of  defensive  structures  were  present  within  the 
camp  (N09,  34  and  38,  Figures  5.14  and  5.15;  Appendix  5.6).  It  is  possible  that 
feature  N09  is  the  machine  gun  post  referred  to  by  witnesses  as  being  located  near 
to  the  tunnel  (Nil)  that  lead  to  Corblett's  Bay  (Knowles  Smith  2007,  Steckoll  1982; 
Bloch  in  Jersey  Heritage  2009).  This  tunnel  was  often  referred  to  as  a  'death  tunnel' 
where  inmates  were  to  be  sent  should  the  British  invade  the  island  (Knowles  Smith 
2007,  Steckoll  1982).  Dr  Bloch  stated: 

'They  put  us  into  the  tunnel  and  hermetically  sealed  the  doors  and  air  vents.  This 
tunnel  was  about  20m  long  and  5m  wide.  Eight  hundred  of  us  were  forced  into  it.  In 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  a  German  sat  manning  a  machine  gun.  It  is 
certain  that  had  we  been  kept  inside  for  a  few  hours,  most  of  us  would  have  died.  We 
were  kept  there  for  15  or  20  minutes  and  many  became  ill'  (Jersey  Heritage  2009). 

Similarly  Dr  Uzan  also  reported  that  'Evers  told  us  that  we  were  being  put  in  the 
tunnel  for  our  own  safety  because  the  Allies  had  mounted  a  sea-borne  invasion  on 
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Alderney.  But  the  machine  gun  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  was  not  aimed  towards 


the  sea  against  the  so  called  aggressor.  It  was  aimed  at  us1  (Uzan  in  Jersey  Heritage 
2009).  The  location  of  this  gun  emplacement  (N38)  and  a  concrete  bunker  (N34) 
within  the  camp,  also  raises  questions  over  the  purpose  of  such  features  (Figure 
5.15;  Appendix  5.6);  indeed,  their  locations,  being  bounded  by  the  sand  dunes  on 
one  side  and  the  camp  barracks  on  the  other,  indicates  they  would  have  been  of 
little  use  in  defending  against  aerial  or  sea-borne  attacks  and,  thus  they  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  guard  positions  for  monitoring  those  interred  in  the  camp. 

A  number  of  other  concrete  structures  were  also  recorded  that  have  not  previously 
been  alluded  to  in  the  literature  as  having  survived  after  the  war  (N12,  N17  and  N28, 
Figures  5.14  and  5.15;  Appendix  5.6).  Probable  doorways  and  dividing  walls  of 
subterranean  features  were  observed  for  features  N12  and  N28  when  obstructive 
vegetation  was  removed,  as  shown  in  Plates  5.30  and  5.31,  and  Figures  5.19  and 
5.21.  This  not  only  demonstrates  the  presence  of  buried  structures  within  the  camp, 
but  it  reveals  that  features  which  historians  believed  to  be  the  foundations  of 
structures  that  were  demolished,  actually  represent  the  roofs  or  upper  floors  of 
previously  unidentified  features.  This  clearly  shows  the  lack  of  investigation  of  the 
physical  remains  that  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past  and  demonstrates  how  non- 
invasive  methods  and  the  simple  act  of  clearing  obstructive  vegetation  can  provide 
new  insights  into  neglected  areas.  The  nature  of  these  features  has  also  not  been 
noted  in  the  past  where  wartime  aerial  imagery  has  been  the  sole  source.  Although 
clearly  extremely  useful  for  locating  features,  the  characterisation  of  structures  using 
this  data  alone  is  often  difficult  for  those  that  are  discrete  or  camouflaged  when 
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viewed  from  the  air.  Therefore,  such  analysis  should  be  coupled  with  on-site 


investigation  which,  in  this  case,  has  allowed  surviving  features  to  be  located  and 
defined  in  terms  of  their  extent  and  nature. 

The  identification  of  these  features  raises  important  questions  over  their  function 
within  the  camp.  Georgi  Kondakov,  a  former  inmate  on  Alderney,  suggested  that 
N12  was  the  toilet  block  of  the  camp,  which  may  be  supported  by  the  existence  of 
apparent  drainage  holes  (Bonnard  1991).  However,  the  subterranean  features  on  the 
south  side  of  this  feature  indicate  an  additional  function.  Informants  interviewed  by 
M.1.19  suggested  that  an  underground  Benzine  dump,  and  shower  and  bathing 
facilities  existed  in  this  area  and  it  is  possible  that  N12  could  be  the  latter  (PRO 
H0144/22237;  Figure  5.21). 
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Figure  5.21.  Plan  of  N12,  located  within  Lager  Nordemey 


Plate  5.30.  N12  located  at  Lager  Norderney  (author's  own  photograph) 


The  existence  of  the  buried  structure  N28  in  the  area  that  housed  the  majority  of 
prisoners  and  labourers  is  particularly  difficult  to  explain  without  further  intrusive 
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activity  (Plate  5.31).  Aerial  photographs  demonstrate  that  this  structure  was  not 


fenced  off  with  the  pre-wa  r  buildings  inhabited  by  the  camp  administration  and  was 
in  fact  located  inside  the  main  camp  area  (Figure  5.13).  This  structure  comprises  of 
partially  buried  doorways  and  internal  walls  at  its  northern  end,  where  the  height  of 
the  ceiling  appears  to  have  been  level  with  the  current  ground  surface,  whilst  the 
southern  end  comprises  of  solid  concrete  with  possible  holes  for  plumbing  (Figure 
5.22).  On  the  one  hand,  the  appearance  of  this  structure  once  again  suggests  an 
underground  storage  facility  or  personnel  shelter.  However,  as  with  structure  N13, 
would  the  camp  administration  have  risked  housing  materials,  particularly  fuel  or 
ammunition,  so  close  to  the  living  quarters  of  the  prisoners  and  labourers?  The  other 
possibility  is  that  N28  was  used  for  defence  purposes  and  the  existence  of  other 
bunkers  around  the  camp  perimeter  suggests  that  there  was  a  desire  to  patrol  the 
area.  Once  again,  questions  remain  about  whether  such  a  feature  was  in  place  to 
defend  against  enemy  attacks  or  maintain  control  over  the  camp's  population. 
Comparison  with  a  review  of  the  fortifications  on  Alderney  conducted  by  Davenport 
(2003)  and  other  Atlantic  Wall  structures  demonstrates  that  what  can  be  seen  of  this 
structure  is  similar  to  flak  gun  positions  or  personnel  shelters,  particularly  given  its 
split  levels  (Fuhrmeister  2009;  Plate  5.32).  Given  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these 
features  are  buried,  further  evidence  aimed  at  answering  these  questions  can  only 
be  gained  through  excavation  to  determine  their  full  extent  and  the  presence  of  any 
artefacts,  a  process  which  it  is  hoped  will  take  place  in  the  future  (section  5.8). 
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Plate  5.31.  Buried  structure  (N28)  located  at  Lager Norderney  (author's  own  photograph) 


Figure  5.22.  Plan  of  buried  structure  N28  (EDM  data) 
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Plate  5.32.  A  camouflaged  and  partly  buried  military  installation  typical  of  those  found  along 
the  Atlantic  Wall  (after  Fuhrmeister  2009:47) 

Whatever  the  function  of  these  structures,  their  existence  in  the  bracken  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  been  noted  in  any  of  the  literature  concerning  the  camp, 
once  again  reveals  important  information  concerning  attitudes  to  this  site. 

5. 6.2. 3.  Assessing  the  Wider  Landscape 

The  survey  also  permitted  the  identification  of  further  features  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  camp,  which  can  be  seen  to  have  formed  part  of  its  wider  landscape; 
indeed  an  examination  of  camps  pertaining  to  this  period  should  not  be  restricted  to 
the  physical  boundaries  denoted  by  fences.  Some  significant  examples  are  discussed 
here  to  demonstrate  the  potential  of  wider  landscape  analysis.  Barrack  foundations 
were  identified  both  to  the  east  (N33),  in  the  form  of  concrete  visible  on  the  surface, 
and  the  south  (N36),  in  the  form  of  vegetation  change  (Figures  5.14  and  5.15; 
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Appendix  5.6).  These  barracks  were  likely  to  have  functioned  as  temporary 


accommodation  or  storage  for  labourers  working  in  the  nearby  quarry.  Finally,  a 
track  leading  to  what  appears  to  be  a  series  of  linear  pits  on  the  hillside  on  the  west 
side  of  the  camp  can  first  be  seen  in  aerial  images  dating  to  March  1942  (Figure  5.13; 
ACIU  MF  C0809).  Further  tracks  appear  to  have  led  from  Fort  Albert  to  the  west.  By 
July  1942,  it  appears  that  these  pits  had  been  backfilled  (ACIU  MF  C0979)  and  they 
continue  to  be  visible  as  vegetation  change  until  June  1944,  when  they  seem  to  have 
been  partially  reopened  (ACIU  MF  C0704).  It  is  interesting  that  the  use  of  these  pits 
appears  to  coincide  with  the  construction  and  demolition  phases  of  the  camp's 
operation.  However,  their  location,  upon  a  difficult  to  access  part  of  the  hillside, 
raises  questions  over  their  function  and  prevented  access  with  geophysical  survey 
equipment. 

Although  Lager  Sylt  is  often  referred  to  as  the  main  camp  on  Alderney,  the  survey 
has  revealed  that  Norderney  was  actually  the  largest  labour  camp  on  the  island,  both 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  buildings  on  the  site  and  the  number  of  prisoners  and 
labourers  sent  there  (Pantcheff  1981).  The  combined  use  of  survey  and  research 
methods  has  allowed  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  surviving  extent  of  the  camp 
to  be  provided  and  has  demonstrated  attitudes  towards  the  site  that  have  emerged 
since  the  war.  Similarly,  the  combined  analysis  of  historical  and  archaeological  data 
has  facilitated  the  development  of  a  three  dimensional  model  of  the  site  which  will 
act  as  a  heritage  and  education  tool  to  enhance  understanding  of  the  site  (Figure 
5.23). 
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Figure  5.23.  3D  visualisation  of  Lager  Norderney  based  on  historical  and  archaeological  data 
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5.6.3.  LONGY  CEMETERY  -  BURIALS  AND  DISPOSAL  ON  ALDERNEY 


5. 6.3.1.  Historical  Review 

The  burials  of  the  slave  labourers  sent  to  Alderney  are  perhaps  the  most  debated 
topic  with  regards  to  the  history  of  the  Occupation.  Along  with  St  Anne's  cemetery, 
the  cemetery  for  foreign  labourers  located  on  Longy  Common  has  often  been  cited 
as  proof  by  historians  writing  the  official  history  of  the  Occupation  that  an  ordered 
and  systematic  burial  system  was  in  place  (Cruikshank  1975;  Pantcheff  1981).  For 
example,  Cruickshank  (1975:204)  argued,  'even  if  ten  times  as  many  OT  workers  had 
died  they  [the  Germans]  would  have  produced  death  certificates  for  them,  secure  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  have  to  answer  to  the  world  for  their  deaths'.  This 
contrasts  with  the  views  of  others,  in  particular  witnesses,  who  allude  to  a  chaotic 
and  often  opportunistic  system,  whereby  victims  were  disposed  of  in  the  sea,  in 
quarries  and  in  the  fortifications,  buried  where  they  fell  or  concealed  in  mass  graves 
(PRO  W0311/12-f;  PRO  W0311/13-g).  The  exhumations  in  the  1960s,  in  particular 
those  at  Longy  Common  where  information  on  the  326  bodies  recovered  has  been 
lost,  have  complicated  rather  than  clarified  information  concerning  the  nature  of 
disposal  and  the  number  of  victims  (pers.  comm.  Volksbund  Deutsche 
Kriegsgraberfursorge;  section  5.3.3).  In  order  to  strip  away  the  myth  and  conjecture 
surrounding  this  subject  and  in  order  to  begin  to  reassess  the  burial  procedures, 
archival  research  has  been  undertaken  alongside  a  geophysical  survey  of  the  area  of 
the  former  cemetery  on  Longy  Common. 
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A  Burial  System? 


Plans  and  photographs  of  Longy  Cemetery  often  suggest  an  ordered,  clearly  marked 
burial  site,  where  six  rows  of  crosses  denoted  the  slave  labourers  graves  and 
individual  plaques  marked  the  graves  of  French  Jews  on  the  southern  boundary 
(Plates  5.33  and  5.34) 


Plate  5.33.  The  crosses  marking  the  six  rows  of  graves  in  Longy  Cemetery  (after  AMA 

79/024.4) 
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Plate  5.34.  The  plaques  marking  the  graves  of  French  Jews  buried  in  Longy  Cemetery  (after 

97/312.4.20) 

However,  a  review  of  burial  lists  compiled  by  the  Commonwealth  War  Graves 
Commission  and  the  post-war  investigation  teams  reveals  a  chaotically  laid  out  site, 
out  of  chronological  order,  where  the  names  of  more  than  one  victim  appeared  on 
some  crosses  (CWGC-a;  Figure  5.24;  Appendix  5.2).  If  the  dates  on  the  crosses  were 
correct,  then  this  would  mean  that  burials  between  February  and  September  1942 
onwards  were  randomly  dispersed,  with  the  areas  in  between  later  being  filled  with 
graves  in  1944  and  1945  (Figure  5.24).  Similarly,  some  victims  also  had  graves  in  St 
Anne's  cemetery,  whilst  other  graves  were  shown  upon  exhumation  not  to  be 
marked  at  all  (CWGC-a;  CWGC-d;  CWGC-e).  Disparities  between  the  various  burial 
lists  compiled  after  the  war  also  suggests  that  the  lack  of  attention  to  ensuring  that 
the  victim's  names  were  visible  and  accurate  extended  beyond  the  Occupation 
(CWGC-f;  Guernsey  Star  1947).  Potential  explanations  for  this  disorder  can  be  found 
in  archival  resources  and  offer  an  insight  into  the  reality  of  burial  procedures,  the 
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various  sites  at  which  the  bodies  may  have  been  located  before  disposal  and,  finally, 
the  true  nature  of  their  final  resting  place  (PRO  WO  311/11;  PRO  W0311/12). 
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Figure  5.24.  Dates  of  burials  in  Longy  Cemetery  (based  on  CWGC-a) 
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The  official  procedure  following  death,  as  reported  by  Russian  prisoners  after  the 


war,  was  that  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  would  be  sent  to  the  ca  mp  hospital,  where 
notifications  which  'amplified  the  death  certificate'  would  be  prepared  (Cruickshank 
1975:204).  As  this  example  from  Norderney  demonstrates,  this  certificate  often  bore 
a  standard  text: 

'the  dead  man  was  brought  from  the  Nordeney  camp  to  the  cemetery  at  St.  Anne  in  a 
lorry  and  was  carried  by  his  comrades  to  his  grave.  A  cross  prepared  by  his  firm  was 
set  up.  The  dead  man  left  no  personal  effects'  (Cruickshank  1975:204). 

Following  this,  in  theory  a  system  was  in  place  whereby  ambulance  drivers  and  a 
one-eyed  gravedigger  would  collect  the  corpses  for  burial  (PRO  W0311/12-e; 
W0311/12-h;  W0311/11-I;  PRO  W0311/ll-m).  Some  witnesses  refer  to  a  false- 
bottomed  coffin,  which  was  discovered  after  the  war,  in  which  bodies  would  be 
transported  and  then  tipped  into  the  grave  so  that  the  coffin  could  be  re-used 
(Bonnard  1991:53;  IWM  MISC  2826  189/1-2-c;  Plate  5.35).  Crosses  bearing  their 
names  were  then  supposed  to  be  inscribed  and  erected  immediately  (Bonnard 
2009a). 
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Plate  5.35.  The  false-bottomed  coffin  found  after  the  war,  which  was  used  to  tip  the  corpses 
into  the  graves  on  Longy  Common  (after  RAF  PC98/173/6057/6) 

However,  whilst  such  a  procedure  did  occur  in  some  cases,  considerable  evidence 
exists  that  suggests  a  less  regulated  approach.  The  documentation  concerning  the 
burials  on  the  island  reveals  that,  although  varied  over  time,  the  system  in  essence 
remained  chaotic  and  inconsistent.  For  example,  'in  the  early  days  -  mid  1942  -  the 
procedure  was  not  too  strict  and  higher  authority  was  not  usually  informed  of  the 
cause  of  death'  (Pantcheff  1981:64-65).  Later,  when  a  more  ordered  system  was 
supposed  to  be  in  place,  as  Pantcheff  (1981:64)  reports  'as  with  the  rations,  so  with 
the  death  certificates;  what  happened  in  theory  and  on  paper  was  not  always  what 
happened  on  the  ground'.  Even  as  late  as  1944,  by  which  time  the  system  of  burial 
should  have  been  well  established,  a  contemporary  report  states  that  'the  military 
graves  officer  has  given  instructions  that  in  the  case  of  such  bodies  grave  reports 
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should  not  be  made  in  every  individual  case  but  a  collective  report  should  be 


submitted  from  time  to  time'  (PRO  W0311/13-e).  Indeed,  doctors  did  not  always  see 
the  dead,  despite  claims  that  they  had  certified  death  (W0311/13-a).  Perhaps  the 
chaotic  nature  of  certification  of  death  and  arrangement  for  burial  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  accounts  exist  where  victims  were  collected  by  the 
lorry  and  transported  for  burial  when  they  were  still  alive  -  'I  could  not  get  up  and 
that  is  why  I  was  put  into  the  lorry,  as  if  I  were  dead.  When  they  wanted  to  drop  me 
into  the  pit,  my  fellow  countryman  Nikolai  Rjantzev  (he  was  in  another  camp,  and 
they  had  dug  this  pit)  suddenly  noticed  that  I  was  alive'  (Bonnard  1991:52).  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  little  in  the  way  of  regulation  of  deaths  and,  therefore,  most 
likely  burials. 

Numerous  accounts  suggest  that  bodies  were  rarely  collected  promptly:  the  dead 
'were  left  lying  on  the  ground  for  a  day  and  a  half  and  then  some  other  prisoners 
carried  the  bodies  off  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  buried  them'  and  that  bodies  were 
frequently  discovered  weeks  after  death,  having  become  concealed  in  ditches  or 
even  in  the  road,  covered  with  leaves  (PRO  W0311/12-b;  PRO  W0311/ll-n,  PRO 
W0311/12-e;  PRO  W0311/ll-m;  PRO  W0311/ll-o).  This  is  supported  by  a  batch  of 
death  certificates  now  housed  in  the  Guernsey  Archive,  which  show  that,  although 
the  average  time  before  burial  was  between  one  and  three  days,  some  people  were 
not  buried  for  between  a  week  and  ten  days  (IAS  FK31/11;  Appendix  5.7).  Some 
witnesses  also  report  seeing  two  or  three  bodies  tipped  into  the  same  grave  on 
Longy  Common  (PRO  W0311/ll-k;  Pantcheff  1981:71-72;  PRO  W0311/12-i;  PRO 
W0311/12-j).  As  greater  numbers  of  labourers  died,  the  process  became  even 
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slower.  What  can  loosely  be  termed  temporary  mortuary  facilities  were  created 


across  the  island  in  huts,  garages  and  other  buildings  (PRO  W0311/11-I).  In  some 
cases,  even  the  huts  housing  the  workers  were  subdivided  and  used  to  store  corpses 
(Bonnard  1991).  Numerous  individuals  are  referred  to  by  witnesses  who  have  no 
known  grave  on  the  island  (PRO  W0311/12-C;  PRO  W0311/12-m;  Pantcheff  1981). 

Concerning  the  marking  of  burials,  following  a  visit  to  inspect  the  graves  on  Longy 
Common  in  1945,  even  the  German  administration  themselves  commented  on  the 
disorganised  system  in  place:  'I  was  struck  by  the  disorder  [in  the  cemetery]  and 
marked  lack  of  dignity  with  which  the  corpses  had  been  buried  ...  I  am  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  names  on  the  individual  graves  were  correct'  (PRO  W0311/13-h). 
Johann  Hoffmann  also  reported  that  some  of  the  crosses  had  been  removed  and  the 
names  re-inscribed  on  them,  which  subsequently  led  to  them  being  re-erected  in  the 
wrong  location,  whilst  Sonde rfuhrer  Wilhelm  Richter  stated: 

7  went  to  the  cemetery  and  found  the  last  seven  had  no  crosses.  I  saw  a  heap  of 
crosses  there,  nearly  all  had  names  on  them.  I  used  them  for  the  last  seven  graves.  All 
the  other  graves  had  crosses.  I  do  not  know  in  which  graves  the  people  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  crosses  were  buried.  ...I  cannot  explain  where  the  people  are  buried 
whose  names  appear  on  the  reverse  side  of  eight  of  the  crosses  in  the  ['Russian'] 
cemetery.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  graves  have  crosses  which  are  not  in 
chronological  order  of  death'  (PRO  W0311/13-f;  PRO  W0311/12-k). 
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Similarly,  Obergerfreiter  Kraus  recorded  how  Richter  ordered  staff  'to  level  a  number 


of  graves  on  the  Russian  cemetery  remarking,  the  cemetery  was  too  big.  He  ordered, 
too,  that  a  cartload  of  crosses  with  names  on  them  were  brought  to  the  farm  from 
the  cemetery  and  burnt  there  in  the  kitchen',  following  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
British  in  1944  (PRO  W0311/12-I).  This  may  offer  one  potential  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  graves  located  during  the  exhumations  in  the  1960s  had  not 
previously  been  identified  in  the  post-war  surveys.  Similarly,  it  goes  some  way  to 
explaining  the  disorganised  nature  of  the  marked  burials  in  the  cemetery,  as 
observed  in  Figure  5.24  above. 

Finally,  previously  classified  archival  material  also  refers  to  a  Berlin  Commission  that 
visited  the  island  in  December  1942  to  inspect  the  camps  and  burial  sites  (PRO 
W0311/ll-a;  PRO  W0311/13c;  PRO  W0311/13-f;  PRO  W0311/13-i).  In  particular, 
this  Commission  was  tasked  with  determining  why  there  had  been  so  many  deaths  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Occupation  (PRO  W0311/ll-b).  The  reports  suggest  that  this 
Commission  removed  documents  from  the  island  which  contained  information 
about  these  earlier  killings.  Two  key  points  emerge  from  this.  Firstly,  the  removal  of 
these  documents  severely  limits  what  is  known  about  these  early  deaths  and 
secondly,  if  the  authorities  were  keen  to  cover  up  these  killings,  it  seems  plausible 
that  they  would  have  also  been  keen  to  disguise  the  disposal  of  the  victims.  Indeed, 
Haddock  notes  that  burials  marked  by  crosses  were  only  implemented  after  this 
Commission  had  been  to  the  island,  a  full  three  months  after  the  first  known  burial 
in  Longy  Cemetery,  thus  providing  further  evidence  for  unmarked  burial  sites  and 
further  explaining  the  disordered  nature  of  the  cemetery  layout  (PRO  W0311/ll-a). 
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Additionally,  this  pattern  of  disorganised  killings  and  disposals  in  the  early  period  of 


German  control  is  consistent  with  trends  noted  during  the  Holocaust  across  Europe 
as  discussed  in  Chapter  6. 

Assessing  the  Cemetery  Layout  on  Longy  Common 

Aerial  images  can  be  used  alongside  the  burial  lists  to  demonstrate  the  development 
of  the  cemetery  during  its  period  of  use.  The  images  reveal  no  signs  of  ground 
disturbance  on  the  30th  September  1942  despite  the  fact  that  cemetery  records 
based  on  the  dates  inscribed  on  the  crosses  suggest  that  the  first  burial  in  the 
cemetery  was  the  26th  Februa  ry  1942  (ACIU  MF  C1090).  On  23rd  January  1943  a  large 
area  of  disturbance  is  clearly  visible  (Figure  5.25)  but  the  absence  of  images  in  the 
intervening  period  makes  pinpointing  the  exact  date  of  its  creation  difficult. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  existence  of  the  cemetery  in  January  1943, 
shortly  after  the  visit  by  the  aforementioned  Berlin  Commission. 
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Figure  5.25.  Annotations  of  aerial  images  ofLongy  Cemetery  (based  on  ACIU  MF  C1183;ACIU  MFC1479;ACIU  MF  C1563;  ACIU  MF  C2208;  ACIU  MF  C0704).1 


1  These  annotations  are  based  on  aerial  photographs  taken  by  the  RAF.  Various  other  features  exist  in  the  via'nity  of  the  cemetery  that  have  not  been 
annotated  given  that  the  intention  of  this  figure  is  only  to  demonstrate  the  development  of  the  cemetery  overtime.  These  images  should  not,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  an  accurate  representation  of  the  whole  area;  for  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  aerial  images. 
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In  its  first  months  of  existence,  the  cemetery  did  not  have  clear  boundaries  but  the 


graves  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  west  of  what  would  later  become  its 
area  (Feature  A;  Figure  5.25).  Tracks  can  clearly  be  seen  that  reveal  the  routes  taken 
to  transport  the  bodies  to  the  graves  (Figure  5.25).  By  October  1943,  the  cemetery 
has  very  clear  boundaries,  which  from  ground  level  photographs  and  surviving 
earthworks  can  be  seen  to  have  been  a  raised  earth  embankment  upon  which  fence 
posts  were  placed  (Figure  5.25).  The  growth  of  the  cemetery  can  be  clearly  seen  over 
time  in  the  aerial  images,  with  almost  a  daily  record  of  the  burials  being  provided 
during  1944  when  reconnaissance  efforts  were  increased  due  to  events  in  France 
(pers.  comm.  RCAFIMS). 


Evidence  of  Further  Burials 

As  noted,  there  have  been  few  attempts  to  determine  whether  further  burials  exist 
on  Alderney  and  much  of  the  documentary  evidence  and  witness  testimony  has 
been  downplayed,  overlooked  or,  in  some  cases,  ignored  (section  5.3).  Documents 
located  in  the  National  Archives,  uncovered  by  the  author  and  never  before  reported 
on  in  the  literature,  reveal  that,  despite  countless  records  that  deny  that  any 
evidence  of  mass  graves  was  ever  found,  what  was  believed  by  the  authorities  to  be 
a  mass  grave  was  marked  within  Longy  Cemetery  until  at  least  the  early  1950s  (FO 
371/100916;  CWGC-I;  W0311/13-a).  Photographs  reveal  a  large  wooden  cross 
adjacent  to  the  eastern  boundary,  which  was  erected  by  the  British  liberating  forces 
in  1945  (FO  371/100916;  Plate  5.36).  Significantly,  the  grave  was  alluded  to  in  both  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  (IWGC)  on  the  25th  June 
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1945  and  in  one  of  Pantcheff's  previously  classified  Periodical  Reports  on  Atrocities 


Committed  in  Alderney,  yet  it  has  never  been  referred  to  as  a  mass  grave  in  any 
subsequent  publications,  including  those  by  the  latter  author  himself  (CWGC-g; 
W0311/13-a). 


Plate  5.36.  A  cross  marking  the  communal  grave  of  43  unknown  Russians,  taken  by  Watson 
in  the  early  1950s  (after  PRO  FO  371/100916) 


A  survey  in  1952  by  Watson,  a  representative  for  the  Imperial  War  Graves 
Commission,  and  subsequent  correspondence  regarding  his  report  provide  the 
greatest  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  potential  grave  (PRO  FO  371/100916).  A  plan 
showing  the  location  of  the  purported  mass  grave  in  relation  to  the  other  marked 
burials  on  Longy  Common  was  created  (Figure  5.26),  whilst  it  was  noted  that  'the 
communal  grave  in  which  43  unknown  Russians  are  buried  is  marked  by  a  wooden 
cross  5ft.  high,  surrounded  by  a  single  strand  wire  running  through  wooden  posts 
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about  1ft.  high.  The  cross  and  posts  are  now  very  dilapidated'  (PRO  FO  371/100916). 


Other  independent  reports,  such  as  the  following  from  the  South  West  Regional 
Inspector  for  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission,  also  allude  to  the  grave: 

'You  refer  to  a  large  common  grave  which  I  take  to  be  a  communal  or  trench  grave 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Cemetery,  in  which  43  Unknown  Russians  were  buried.  Our 
record  of  this  grave  is  that  it  was  roughly  level  turfed  and  about  40  yards  long,  I 
believe  the  only  high  mound  covered  with  stones  is  the  heap  around  the  wooden 
cross  erected  by  our  Military  Authorities  after  the  re-occupation'  (CWGC-h). 
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Figure  5.26.  Copy  of  a  plan  of  the  cemetery  on  Longy  Common  created  by  Watson  in  the 
early  1950s,  showing  the  mass  grave  (annotated  by  the  author  based  on  PRO  FO 

371/100916) 


A  series  of  modifications  were  also  made  to  the  cemetery  following  Watson's  survey 
which  may  account  in  part  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mass  grave's  existence. 
Following  consultation  with  the  Garrison  Engineer,  Watson  recommended  the 
erection  of  a  bronze  plaque  in  the  centre  of  the  grave,  which  would  display  'in 
memory  of  43  unknown  Russian  citizens,  who  died  during  the  German  Occupation 
1941-45'  and  the  outline  of  the  grave  was  to  be  marked  with  concrete  posts  (PRO  FO 
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371/100916).  Notably,  Watson  recorded  how  the  States  of  Alderney  did  not  want 


markers  at  the  site  of  unmarked  burials  in  St  Anne's  churchyard  'as  there  is  no 
guarantee  whatsoever  that  the  remains  are  actually  buried  in  the  particular  space 
indicated1  (PRO  FO  371/100916).  This  would  suggest  that,  as  they  saw  fit  to  mark  it, 
they  must  have  had  evidence  that  confirmed  that  the  43  Russians  were  buried  in  the 
mass  grave  in  Longy  Cemetery. 

However,  problems  with  funding  and  liaising  with  the  Russian  government,  coupled 
with  unsatisfactory  work  at  the  site  meant  that  progress  erecting  the  memorial  was 
slow  (PRO  F0371/100916;  PRO  F0371/111797;  PRO  FO371/106597).  A  document 
held  in  the  Commonwealth  War  Graves  Commission  archive  states: 

'the  concrete  post  and  wire  fence  erected  by  the  States  as  agent  for  the  Commission 
(at  Russian  expense)  has  been  put  up  in  a  very  indifferent  manner  and  I  have 
arranged  for  it  to  be  straightened  and  strengthened  where  necessary.  The  bronze 
plaques  recently  erected  are  fixed  to  low  level  concrete  pillars'  (CWGC-i). 

Further  complaint  letters  about  the  state  of  the  cemetery  also  exist,  ranging  from 
letters  from  war  graves  inspectors  through  to  one  written  by  a  member  of  the  public 
who  had  recently  spent  her  holidays  on  the  island  (CWGC-b;  CWGC-j;  CWGC-k). 
However,  a  graves  registration  form  held  by  IWGC  states  of  the  mass  grave  that  the 

'outline  of  this  grave  is  marked  by  6  concrete  markers  and  a  bronze  plaque  has  been 
fixed  to  a  concrete  block  in  the  centre  of  the  grave1, 
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thus  suggesting  that  at  least  some  of  the  work  was  undertaken  (CWGC-I;  CWGC-m). 


However,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  work  was  ever  entirely  completed,  as 
negotiations  for  what  was  to  become  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  on  German  War 
Graves  in  the  United  Kingdom  Territory  (1959)  began  in  1956  (PRO  D035/6145;  PRO 
H0284/84).  Perhaps  this  work,  where  the  grave  was  unmarked  for  some  time, 
explains  in  part  why  knowledge  of  it  has  been  lost. 

A  burial  list  located  in  the  Commonwealth  War  Graves  Commission  archive  reveals 
that  43  unknown  individuals  were  listed  as  having  been  exhumed  in  1961  (CWGC-a). 
The  fact  that  this  number  is  identical  to  the  number  listed  on  the  aforementioned 
memorial  suggests  that  these  individuals  were  interred  in  the  purported  mass  grave. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  aforementioned  historical  sources  regarding  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  possibility  of  further  burials  is 
convincing.  However,  in  the  past,  many  allegations  regarding  these  issues  have  been 
discounted  in  light  of  a  lack  of  physical  evidence;  indeed  as  Bob  le  Sueur  has  argued 
'[it]  is  not  to  say  there  was  no  truth  whatever  to  these  stories,  it  is  simply  that  we 
were  unable  to  establish  any'  (Le  Sueur  1993;  Knowles  Smith  2007).  Therefore, 
archaeological  survey,  including  the  analysis  of  contemporary  aerial  photographs 
and  resistance  survey  data,  was  deemed  essential  in  order  to  attempt  to  determine 
whether  physical  evidence  could  be  provided  to  confirm  or  refute  such  claims. 
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5. 6.3. 2.  Archaeological  Data  Collection 


The  results  of  the  resistance  survey  undertaken  at  Longy  Common  are  shown  in 
Figures  5.27  and  an  interpretation  plot  is  provide  in  Figure  5.28.  These  results 
highlight  that,  despite  being  neglected  since  the  1960s,  the  overall  shape  of  the 
cemetery  survives  (LI)  and  the  rows  of  the  former  graves  are  clearly  visible  (L9). 
Additionally,  the  excavated  area  that  contained  eight  Jewish  graves,  prior  to  their 
exhumation  and  subsequent  repatriation  to  France  in  1949  and  1961,  can  be 
observed  (L10;  Pantcheff  1981). 

Resistance  survey  undertaken  at  the  cemetery  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  low 
resistance  feature  consistent  with  a  pit,  measuring  approximately  40m  x  20m,  in  the 
area  believed  to  have  been  the  mass  grave  (L6,  Figure  5.28).  A  linear  disturbance  in 
the  area  suggested  by  the  sources  outlined  in  section  5. 5. 3.1  is  visible  in  aerial 
imagery  from  August  1943  onwards  (Feature  C,  Figure  5.28).  Flowever,  the  lack  of 
aerial  images  between  January  1943  and  August  makes  pinpointing  the  exact  date  of 
burial  impossible.  Flowever,  unlike  the  linear  feature  depicted  in  the  aerial  images,  in 
the  resistance  survey  data  this  feature  is  irregular  in  plan,  suggesting  that  it  has  been 
disturbed.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the  grave  having  been  excavated  in  the 
1960s.  Comparison  with  the  geophysical  response  of  the  excavated  rows  of  graves 
also  reveals  a  distinct  difference,  suggesting  that  the  purported  mass  grave  did  not 
transpire  to  be  individual  unmarked  internments. 
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Figure  5.27.  Resistance  survey  results  for  Longy  Common,  Alderney 
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Figure  5.28.  Annotated  resistance  survey  results  for  Longy  Common  compared  to  annotations  of  contemporary  aerial  images  (based  onACIU  MF  C1183; 

ACIU  MF  C1479;  ACI U  MF  C1563;  AC  I U  MF  C0704) 
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A  further  disturbance  can  be  seen  to  the  east  of  the  rows  of  individual  marked 


graves  (L5)  in  the  same  location  as  a  disturbance  observed  in  aerial  images  dating  to 
August  and  October  1943  (Feature  D,  Figure  5.27).  The  absence  of  this  feature  on  the 
plans  created  by  post-war  investigators  suggest  that  this  was  the  location  of  the 
additional  graves  located  during  the  exhumations  (CWGC-a). 

Such  information  raises  several  questions.  Firstly,  why  have  the  majority  of 
investigators  and  authors  writing  about  Alderney  continually  made  claims  over  the 
last  sixty  years  that  'it  is  impossible,  however,  to  substantiate  claims  that. ..[slave 
labourers  were]  buried  in  mass  graves'  when  there  is  clear  evidence  that  it  was 
believed  one  had  been  identified  as  early  as  May  1945  (Cruickshank  1975:201)? 
Secondly,  for  the  British  forces  to  have  so  accurately  marked  the  number  of  dead 
interred  in  this  area  with  the  aforementioned  memorial,  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
excavations  must  have  been  carried  out  by  Fladdock's  team  and  that  information  on 
this  has  since  been  destroyed,  as  suggested  by  Steckoll  (1993). 

The  aerial  images  also  reveal  further  disturbances  that  appear  identical  in 
appearance  to  the  areas  known  to  contain  graves  (Features  E  and  F,  Figure  5.28).  It  is 
possible  that  both  of  these  disturbances  represent  further  graves  which  were  likely 
overlooked  by  post-war  investigators,  owing  to  their  location  outside  of  the 
cemetery  boundary.  Indeed,  at  other  sites  throughout  Europe,  the  Nazis  did  use 
marked  cemeteries  to  give  a  sense  of  legitimacy  to  their  actions,  and  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  more  burials  existed  elsewhere  (Batawia  1982;  section  6.2.6).  The  first 
feature  can  be  seen  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  northern  boundary  in  images  dating  to 
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August  1943  (Feature  E,  Figure  5.28).  A  high  resistance  anomaly  was  recorded  in  this 


general  area  and  continued  to  the  west  (L2,  Figure  5.27).  Unfortunately,  obstructive 
vegetation  prevented  access  to  the  east  and,  as  such,  the  area  where  Feature  E  was 
located.  Therefore,  the  full  extent  of  this  feature,  as  well  as  whether  L2  forms  part  of 
it,  could  not  be  determined.  Further  investigation  of  this  feature  is  a  priority  for 
future  work.  From  October  1943  a  disturbance  adjacent  to  the  southern  corner  of 
the  western  boundary  is  visible  and  this  had  more  than  trebled  in  size  by  June  1944 
(Feature  F,  Figure  5.27).  Although  high  resistance  disturbances  were  recorded  to  the 
north  (L3)  and  east  (L4),  an  anomaly  was  not  recorded  in  the  resistance  survey  in  this 
area.  This  could  be  due  to  either  the  feature  having  been  backfilled  with  material 
indistinguishable  from  its  surrounding  geology  or  its  existence  at  a  greater  depth 
than  resistance  survey  is  capable  of  recording. 

Therefore,  as  well  as  providing  a  number  of  new  insights  into  the  nature  of  this  site, 
the  archaeological  research  has  produced  a  number  of  new  questions.  This  is 
perhaps  to  be  expected  when  fieldwork  highlights  aspects  of  site  histories  that  have 
been  suppressed  in  the  narratives  of  the  site  in  question.  Indeed,  the  case  of  Longy 
Common  in  particular  demonstrates  the  ability  of  archaeological  investigations  to 
provide  an  insight  into  both  the  physical  remains  themselves  and  the  approaches  to 
them  in  the  past. 
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5.7.  ISSUES  AND  CULTURAL  MEMORY  ON  ALDERNEY 


As  noted  above,  the  history  of  the  Occupation  did  not  end  with  the  liberation  of  the 
island  and,  since  1945,  various  social  and  political  changes  have  impacted  upon 
narratives  of  the  period.  Central  to  the  methodology  employed  as  part  of  this  study 
was  research  into  these  historical  developments  since  the  war  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  various  groups  who  stood  to  be  affected  by  the  survey.  This 
revealed  that  the  current  conditions  of  these  sites  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  with 
regards  to  the  material  evidence  of  the  Occupation  is  a  physical  manifestation  of  the 
ongoing  struggle  between  these  groups.  An  analysis  of  these  factors  also  offered 
several  explanations  for  the  lack  of  study  of  these  sites  in  the  past  compared  to 
others  pertaining  to  this  period  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  trends  regarding  the 
attitudes  towards  this  period  in  Alderney's  history  have  already  been  discussed 
above.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  such  attitudes  will  now  be  considered  in  order  to 
highlight  further  issues  that  were  prevalent  during  the  survey  and  which  have 
implications  for  heritage  management. 


5.7.1.  BETWEEN  HISTORY  AND  MEMORY 

The  long-lasting  impact  of  the  Occupation  of  Alderney  and  its  continued  resonance 
in  modern  society  likely  offers  one  explanation  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  physical 
remnants  of  this  period.  Although  the  number  of  people  who  lived  through  the 
Second  World  War  is  diminishing,  many  of  the  resentments,  angers  and  fears 
concerning  this  period  are  still  expressed  and  have  impacted  upon  subsequent 
generations;  indeed  this  period  remains  between  history  and  memory,  even  where 
these  "memories"  are  second  hand  (AMA  08/233;  for  an  example  of  this  in  the 
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Ukraine,  see  Golbert  2004).  The  feeling  that  the  British  abandoned  the  island, 
resulting  in  the  harsh  living  conditions  that  followed  for  many  years  after  the  war, 
has,  for  example,  still  been  expressed  (Partridge  1990).  For  many,  what  will  be 
remembered  is  the  fact  that  'the  island  for  those  returning  after  the  war  was  an 
amazing  place.  The  remnants  of  the  German  Occupation  were  everywhere1;  homes 
needed  to  be  rebuilt,  German  modifications  to  structures  removed,  mines  had  to  be 
lifted  and  debris  cleared  (Kay-Mouat  1998).  It  was  the  suffering  of  those  who  had 
lost  land,  their  homes  and  property,  and  who  faced  hunger  with  which  many 
inhabitants  were  confronted  and  which  they  recall  as  having  the  greatest  impact 
upon  their  lives  (Bonnard  2009a).  For  people  in  this  situation,  there  was  no  time  nor 
desire  to  dwell  on  the  past  but  only  a  need  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  future 
restored  order  to  the  island.  For  many,  it  seems  likely  that  the  acknowledgement 
that  brutal  crimes  existed  on  their  land  and  in  their  homes,  coupled  with  the  painful 
memories  of  their  own  losses  has  resulted  in  a  desire  by  many  not  to  look  back  to 
this  period  even  decades  on.  Indeed  it  remains  true  that  'Alderney  has  found  it  hard 
to  comprehend  the  evil  that  was  brought  to  the  Island  (Kay-Mouat  1998). 

5.7.2.  DIVERSITY  OF  GROUPS  AFFECTED 

Many  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  official  history  have  come  to  be  reflected  in 
the  opinions  articulated  by  members  of  the  local  community,  in  particular  those 
connected  to  the  local  government,  museum  or  historical  society.  There  is  an 
apparent  desire  to  detract  from  the  physical  remains  of  the  Occupation  sites,  in 
particular  the  camps  and  former  burial  locations,  and  to  diminish  the  brutality  of 
events.  Interestingly,  however,  this  has  not  taken  the  form  of  the  physical 
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destruction  of  the  sites  in  most  cases,  merely  their  neglect.  A  recent  study  by  Carr 


(2009:18)  questions  'one  might  ask  why  these  structures  have  not  been  removed  if 
they  act  as  reminders  of  such  a  bitter  and  difficult  period  of  starvation,  shortages, 
oppression  and  restrictions?  The  answer  gives  an  insight  into  the  identity  of  the 
islanders  themselves'.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  implies  that  the  islanders  are 
not  yet  comfortable  with  how  the  events  of  the  Occupation  define  this  identity,  thus 
they  do  not  actively  seek  to  destroy  the  remains  but,  given  that  these  events  are  still 
'today's  news'  on  the  island,  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  actively  preserve  them  either 
(Carr  2009:20;  Carr  2007).  Whilst  this  may  be  true  for  some  individuals,  this 
interpretation  assumes  that  all  of  the  islanders  possess  a  deep  awareness  of  their 
identity  and,  in  some  cases,  perhaps  over-complicates  the  reasons  for  the  current 
condition  of  the  sites.  The  costs,  logistics  and  public  outcry  that  would  accompany 
the  large-scale  destruction  of  the  fortifications  are  perhaps  more  preventative. 

This  apparent  conflict  with  the  past  raises  important  issues  over  the  function  of 
heritage  management  strategies  in  respect  to  social,  political  and  economic  issues. 
As  noted  throughout  this  thesis,  whilst  structural  and  physical  remains  can  attract 
visitors  to  a  site  and  give  a  more  profound  sense  of  place,  to  those  who  have  to  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  remains,  particularly  on  a  small  island,  they  can  serve  as  a  daily 
reminder  of  events  they  would  rather  forget.  An  article  in  the  Sunday  Times  stated 
that,  'the  honour  and  courage  of  this  tiny  outpost  of  Britain  has  been  tainted  by 
stories  of  Jerrybags  and  collaborators'  (Dalrymple  1992:11).  Indeed,  the  dilapidated 
nature  of  the  remains  on  Alderney  appears  to  serve  as  one  of  many  tools  which 
seem  to  be  aimed  at  discouraging  visitors.  Those  that  do  attempt  to  explore  the  sites 
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are  faced  with  a  distinct  lack  of  tourist  information,  whilst  many  of  the  fortification 


sites  are  unsafe  to  enter.  Even  in  difficult  economic  times,  the  islanders  do  not  want 
to  enter  the  realms  of  so-called  'dark-tourism',  to  increase  visitor  numbers  (Lennon 
and  Foley  2000).  That  said,  the  provision  of  information  that  could  be  used  in  the 
Sites  and  Monuments  Record,  and  which  related  to  other  periods  of  the  island's 
history,  was  welcomed  by  various  community  groups;  thus  the  act  of  conducting 
archaeological  work  can  also  act  as  a  reconciliatory  tool. 

Whilst  some  individuals  appear  to  have  made  a  conscious  effort  to  suppress  the 
memory  of  the  Occupation,  for  others  it  is  the  case  that  they  simply  do  not  feel  a 
connection  to  the  events  in  question.  For  those  who  were  not  alive  around  the  time 
of  the  Occupation  or  in  its  immediate  aftermath,  the  constant  reminder  of  a  history 
to  which  they  feel  little  or  no  connection  may  lead  to  them  viewing  the  physical 
remains  as  an  annoyance,  as  opposed  to  an  important  part  of  their  heritage  which 
should  be  preserved  (Carr  2007;  Carr  2009).  Of  course  there  are  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  archaeological  remains  on  the  island,  irrespective  of  what  period 
they  pertain  to  and  during  the  fieldwork  undertaken  for  this  research,  several 
members  of  the  local  community  expressed  an  interest  in  the  work.  Indeed,  one 
gentleman  even  invited  the  field  team  to  survey  the  remains  in  his  garden.  These 
responses  suggest  that  the  official  view  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  diversity  of 
the  views  of  the  general  population,  who  largely  found  the  fieldwork  interesting, 
sometimes  slightly  curious  but  not  generally  a  hindrance  to  their  everyday  lives. 
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To  return  again  to  the  issue  of  the  limited  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Occupation  on 


Alderney,  it  is  also  important  to  acknowledge  that  this  may  in  part  stem  from  a  lack 
of  exposure  to  information  dealing  with  certain  aspects.  Firstly,  for  example,  the 
significance  of  passing  on  cultural  memory  from  one  generation  to  another  cannot 
be  ignored  and  it  is  possible  that  some  individuals  have  simply  been  exposed  to  the 
official  history,  which  they  have  little  reason  to  doubt,  for  their  entire  lives.  Secondly, 
given  that  the  majority  of  material  relating  to  these  sensitive  aspects  of  the 
Occupation  was  classified  until  at  least  the  1980s,  and  the  fact  that  little  information 
exists  in  the  local  archives,  it  can  also  be  assumed  that  many  people  will  be  unaware 
of  the  considerably  different  events  presented  in  these  materials. 

Discussions  as  part  of  this  research  indicated  that  a  kind  of  collective  misinformation 
does  seem  to  exist  on  the  island,  as  even  the  local  expert  had  not  seen  the  vast 
amount  of  recently  declassified  material  held  in  the  National  Archives.  Therefore,  as 
Lennon  and  Foley  have  argued,  'currently  what  exists  is  a  selective  perception  and 
level  of  interpretation  that  is,  at  best,  misguided  and,  at  worst,  deceptive'  (Lennon 
and  Foley  2000:16). 

Perhaps  most  ironic  about  the  current  situation  in  Alderney  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
current  islanders  who  perhaps  have  the  least  claim  on  this  aspect  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  island.  The  most  staunch  defenders  of  the  island's  official  history  are 
actually  non-natives  to  the  island,  whilst  others  are  several  generations  later  than 
those  actually  resident  on  the  island  at  the  time.  The  Occupation  of  Alderney  in  fact 
forms  a  greater  part  of  the  heritage  of  some  citizens  of  Russia,  Germany,  Poland,  the 
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Ukraine,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Jewish  community  who  were  interred  there  than 
it  does  the  current  residents.  However,  various  factors  have  affected  their 
involvement  in  the  legacy  of  this  period,  not  least  of  all  the  fact  that  descendants  of 
these  groups  are  geographically  removed  from  the  island.  Excepting  the 
aforementioned  memorialisation  attempts  and  a  handful  of  published  survivor 
testimonies,  in  fact,  many  survivors  of  Alderney  remain  unaware  of  the  location  of 
the  island  where  they  were  interred  and  so  were  unable  to  visit  the  sites  (Boot 
2004).  The  case  of  Georgi  Kondakov  clearly  demonstrates  this  point,  given  that  he 
only  obtained  knowledge  about  Alderney  following  an  article  in  a  Russian  newspaper 
in  the  1990s  and  subsequent  contact  with  a  local  historian  on  the  island  (Bonnard 
1991).  Additionally,  the  majority  of  survivors  were  killed  in  the  death  camps  in  the 
east  or  have  passed  on  since;  consequently  there  were  few  calls  from  the  survivor 
community  to  protect  the  sites,  possibly  further  explaining  their  dilapidated  state. 

5.7.3.  HALACHA  LAW 

At  most  Holocaust  sites  across  Europe,  the  emphasis  is  often  placed  upon  the  Jewish 
experience  and  the  lost  heritage  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  persecution  (see  Chapter  2), 
given  that,  as  Cohen  (1942:9)  states  'the  Jews  occupy  a  unique  and  unenviable 
distinction  in  this  wad.  However,  Alderney  perhaps  represents  the  one  place  where 
the  opposite  is  true  in  that  it  gained  a  Jewish  heritage  during  the  Occupation  as  a 
result  of  the  Jewish  forced  labourers  sent  to  the  island.  However,  the  Jewish  heritage 
associated  with  the  Occupation  has  almost  been  forgotten,  with  only  two  texts  on 
the  Channel  Islands  focusing  on  the  Jewish  deportees  to  the  area  (Cohen  2000; 
Fraser  2000).  As  Bunting  (2004)  notes  'Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Alderney  had  each 
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adopted  a  different  strategy  to  deal  with  the  awkward  Jewish  question';  whilst 


Jersey  has  unveiled  a  monument,  wrote  about  documents  and  taught  schoolchildren 
about  the  events,  Alderney  still  struggles  to  address  this  difficult  period  of  its  history. 
The  small  numbers  of  Jews  interred  in  the  camps  compared  to  elsewhere  in  Europe 
offers  one  potential  reason  why  this  aspect  of  the  Occupation  has  been  played 
down.  Additionally,  once  again,  the  Jewish  community  have  not  widely  discussed 
their  experiences  on  Alderney,  being  geographically  removed  and,  in  some  cases,  it 
has  been  reported,  due  to  concerns  over  anti-Semitic  reprisals  (Steckoll  1982:14-18). 

5.7.4.  HISTORICAL  PRECEDENT 

The  trends  described  above  are  seemingly  due  to  historical  precedent  and  Knowles 
Smith  (2007:209-210)  has  argued  'over  the  last  60  years,  the  apparent  struggle  for 
control  over  what  features  should  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  public  face  of  the 
forced  workers'  war  has  changed  little'.  Many  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  so- 
called  official  history  appear  to  have  stemmed  from  the  immediate  post-war  period 
and  many  of  the  actions  of  the  local  authorities  to  date  have  mirrored  such  well- 
established  mechanisms.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  of  an  archaeological  project  relating 
to  the  Occupation  sparked  local  political  debate  and  resurrected  political  issues  that 
have  continually  re-emerged  since  the  war. 

For  example,  following  the  war,  the  British  government  failed  to  pursue  war  crimes 
investigations,  suppressing  the  significance  of  the  events  in  Alderney  given  the 
gravity  of  the  crimes  that  occurred  elsewhere  in  Europe.  This  attitude  seems  to  have 
transcended  the  decades  since  the  war  and  has  served  as  a  useful  tool  in  shaping  the 
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official  history  of  this  period,  with  the  local  population  being  keen  to  detach  the 


Occupation  from  the  events  of  the  Holocaust.  It  has  been  observed  that  some 
individuals  and  community  groups  are  keen  to  highlight  that  it  was  Germans  and  not 
Nazis  who  occupied  the  island  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  Jews  sent  there,  given 
the  obvious  association  of  this  group  with  the  Shoah,  something  which  has  been 
upheld  since  the  war.  Additionally,  it  seems  that  Pantcheff  was  determined  to 
maintain  many  of  the  so-called  "facts"  that  he  was  encouraged  to  present  by  the 
British  government  during  his  post-war  investigations,  over  forty  years  on,  when  he 
asserted  that  there  was  a  'normal  camp  where  chaps  who  were  glaziers,  carpenters 
and  whatever  were  accommodated  and  nothing  happened  there  at  all'  and  in  the 
other  camps  the  majority  of  people  died  from  malnutrition  and  exposure;  thus 
appearing  to  downplay  the  claims  of  atrocities  on  the  island,  as  dictated  by  the 
official  political  dogma  (IWM  MISC  2826  189/1-2-d).  Given  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  literature  and  heritage  sites  are  controlled  by  those  intent  on  maintaining  the 
official  history,  to  date,  it  appears  that  this  selective  memory  of  the  Occupation  has 
transcended  into  the  widely  accepted  collective  memory  on  the  island,  throughout 
the  Channel  Islands  and  in  public  knowledge  as  a  whole. 


5.7.5.  RESPONSES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Many  of  these  perceptions  potentially  stem  from  the  fact  that  a  distinct  image  of  the 
events  of  the  Second  World  War  has  been  developed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
general.  This  image  is  one  of  the  home  nation  battling  Nazi  aggressors,  one  where 
the  majority  of  the  native  population  suffer  on  the  Home  Front,  given  the  bombing 
raids  by  the  Germans,  and  one  where  the  sacrifices  of  the  Allied  armed  forces  are 
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emphasized.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  fascination  with  the  events  of  this  period  in 


recent  years,  with  a  well-established  discipline  of  conflict  archaeology  that  considers 
sites  pertaining  to  it  having  emerged  (Dobinson  1998;  Schofield  1998;  English 
Heritage  2003;  Schofield  2004).  Again,  however,  the  emphasis  in  Holocaust 
education  has  been  placed  on  the  weapons  of  war  and  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Nazis  elsewhere  in  Europe.  This  certainly  seems  to  echo  the  sentiments  on 
Alderney,  where  it  has  been  deemed  acceptable  to  write  about  the  engineering 
behind  the  fortifications  and  the  plight  of  the  evacuated  islanders  but  not  the  deaths 
that  occurred  (Ginns  1994;  Carel  1967).  To  focus  on  the  darker,  less  comfortable 
aspects  contrasts  with  the  common  image  of  the  British  experience  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

Ironically  of  course,  UK  scholars  are  frequently  engaged  in  research  and,  often 
heated,  debates  over  the  nature  and  future  of  Holocaust  sites.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
events  of  the  Holocaust  and  the  Second  World  War  in  general  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  National  Curriculum.  However,  the  focus  in  both  of  these  areas  has  often  lay 
in  portraying  war  and  violence  that  occurred  in  "the  East",  a  remote  location  with  a 
social  basis  far-removed  from  our  own.  Indeed  we  are  quick  to  criticise  the 
approaches  taken  to  heritage  management  at  Auschwitz  or  the  inadequate 
treatment  of  human  remains  in  the  Ukraine  and  Poland  for  example.  Yet  this 
approach  appears  somewhat  hypocritical  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
mention  of  the  numerous  camps,  fortifications,  massacre  sites  and  other  associated 
remains  that  litter  the  Western  European  landscape  and,  whilst  for  example  French 
and  British  organisations  fund  heritage  work  in  the  East,  Holocaust  sites  in  the  West 
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are  little  considered.  Such  widespread  misrepresentation  has  even  resulted  in  the 


Holocaust  Task  Force  (2006:7-8)  failing  to  acknowledge  the  significance,  and  even 
the  existence,  of  all  of  the  sites  on  Alderney: 

'The  case  for  the  UK  is  different  to  the  majority  of  our  European  partners,  in  that 
there  are  no  authentic  sites  relating  to  the  Holocaust  in  the  UK.  The  UK  was  not 
occupied  and  remained  fighting  against  Nazi  Germany  throughout  the  Second  World 
War.  There  was  a  labour  camp  at  Alderney  on  the  Channel  Islands.  However,  this  has 
not  been  developed  to  a  sufficient  level  for  students  to  visit.  Any  students  wishing  to 
visit  a  site  must  travel  to  another  country'. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  considerable  research  has  been  completed  at  PoW 
camps  in  England  (Thomas  2003),  aircraft  crash  sites  (English  Heritage  2003  and 
2002)  and  other  militarised  landscapes  (Saunders  1998;  Schofield  2004;  Forbes  et  al 
2009;),  yet  the  sites  in  the  Channel  Islands  have  not  received  the  same  attention. 
Therefore,  even  in  a  country  with  a  strong  archaeological  discipline,  democracy  and 
good  Holocaust  education,  certain  contentious  aspects  of  this  period  are  still  allowed 
to  be  suppressed  and  go  unnoticed. 

5.8.  CONCLUSION 

An  examination  of  this  small  sample  of  sites  on  Alderney  reveals  a  unique  landscape 
of  occupation  and  persecution.  With  regards  to  the  research  questions  outlined  in 
section  5.4,  this  survey  has: 
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-  Re-evaluated  primary  source  material  from  an  archaeological  perspective,  thus 


demonstrating  suppressed  and  forgotten  narratives  of  this  period; 

-  Presented  maps  and  aerial  images  not  previously  reported  on  in  the  literature.  This 
has  allowed  complex  site  histories  to  be  documented  and  feature  locations  to  be 
determined; 

-  Demonstrated  the  diversity  of  sites  relating  to  this  period  that  connect  the  lives, 
work  and  deaths  of  the  prisoners  and  labourers  sent  to  the  island; 

-  Confirmed  that,  contrary  to  the  "official  history"  of  the  Occupation,  the  physical 
remains  camps  were  not  destroyed; 

-  Highlighted  the  complexity  of  the  burial  practices  undertaken  on  Alderney  and 
demonstrated  that  a  mass  grave  was  known  to  exist  on  the  island. 

The  labour  camps  and  cemeteries  reveal  information  about  the  lives,  work  and 
deaths  of  those  sent  to  the  island,  whilst  also  highlighting  the  actions  of  the 
occupying  forces.  The  diverse  array  of  sites,  ranging  from  concrete  fortifications, 
trench  systems,  tunnels,  hospitals  and  other  structures  reveal  the  extent  to  which 
the  slave  labourers  were  used  as  a  resource  in  order  to  fortify  the  island,  and  offer 
an  insight  into  the  Atlantic  Wall  construction  programme. 
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In  terms  of  the  post-war  histories  of  these  sites,  their  examination  archaeologically 


has  also  revealed  considerable  information  about  how  their  form,  function  and 
surviving  extent  have  all  been  impacted  upon  by  various  attitudes  towards  this 
period.  On  the  one  hand,  the  survey  at  Norderney  revealed  that  remains  thought 
destroyed  actually  do  survive  below  the  ground  under  obstructive  vegetation,  but 
perceptions  of  demolition  processes  and  an  apparent  desire  to  mask  the  former 
function  of  the  site  meant  that  its  true  extent  had  never  been  formerly  revealed.  On 
the  other,  Longy  Common  represents  a  site  that  was  technically  destroyed  during 
the  exhumations  in  the  1960s  and,  along  with  it  so  too  was  the  site's  complex 
history.  However,  archaeological  work  has  allowed  such  information  to  be 
rediscovered  and  the  extent  of  the  remains  to  be  confirmed. 

Overall,  these  remains  demonstrate  the  diversity  of  sites  of  the  Holocaust,  thus 
moving  away  from  the  notion  that  all  sites  conformed  to  the  nature  and  function  of 
Auschwitz.  The  complex  landscape  identified  on  Alderney  reveals  the  breadth  of  Nazi 
persecution,  in  terms  of  both  its  nature,  and  the  historical  and  physical  evidence  that 
it  has  left  behind. 
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6.  DISCUSSION 


6.1.  DISCUSSION  FORMATION 

This  research  sought  to  highlight  how  the  application  of  archaeological  methods  can 
enhance  our  knowledge  of  the  Holocaust  and  allow  sites  of  memory  to  be  recorded,  and 
subsequently  commemorated  (Chapter  1).  In  order  to  address  Aim  1,  Chapter  2  explored  the 
variety  of  social,  political,  religious  and  ethical  issues  that  surround  the  cultural  memory 
associated  with  this  period.  This  facilitated  the  development  of  a  non-invasive  archaeological 
methodology,  with  such  issues  at  its  core  (Aim  2).  The  previous  two  chapters  have  shown 
how  this  methodology  was  applied  at  two  case  study  sites  (Aim  3)  and  presented  revised 
interpretations  of  Treblinka  and  Alderney  (Aim  4),  thus  demonstrating  the  benefits  of  such 
an  approach.  In  order  to  further  highlight  the  forgotten  narratives  of  this  period  and  to 
demonstrate  the  diversity  of  the  physical  evidence  pertaining  to  it  (Aim  4),  comparisons 
between  the  two  sites  will  be  made  supported  by  additional  examples  highlighted  as  part  of 
this  research  effort.  This  chapter  will  also  aim  to  further  demonstrate  the  potential  of 
archaeological  approaches  and  to  set  a  precedent  for  the  consideration  of  the  wider 
European  Holocaust  landscape. 

This  discussion  will  comprise  of  three  strands.  It  is  argued  here  that  the  first  two  strands 
should  be  viewed  as  strata,  both  physical  and  metaphorical,  which  make  up  the  history  of 
each  of  the  sites  and  which  have  contributed  to  their  formation.  The  first  will  involve  the 
comparison  of  the  case  studies  in  terms  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  remains  uncovered  by 
the  survey  and,  thus,  their  capacity  to  reveal  information  about  the  specific  events  of  the 
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Holocaust.  The  second  will  address  the  layers  of  post-war  history,  including  politics,  social 


trends  and  landscape  change,  the  ways  in  which  these  issues  have  physically  manifested 
themselves  in  the  landscape  and  the  impact  this  had  upon  archaeological  research.  This  will 
also  include  a  discussion  of  responses  to  archaeological  fieldwork.  Finally,  the  third  strand 
will  consider  the  question  'why  archaeology?',  highlighting  the  potential  of  the  discipline  and 
the  issues  involved  with  the  study  of  this  period. 

As  noted  in  section  1.5.1,  Treblinka1  and  Alderney  were  selected  as  case  studies  given  that 
they  were  not  completely  understood,  they  demonstrate  the  diversity  of  site  types  and 
attitudes  towards  them  across  Europe,  they  were  known  about  to  differing  extents  and  both 
were  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Nazis  upon  abandonment.  Therefore,  although 
this  discussion  will  use  the  case  studies  as  a  basis,  the  overall  aim  will  be  to  demonstrate 
trends  that  are  likely  to  be  relevant  to  the  study  of  other  Holocaust  sites  in  the  future. 

6.2.  COMPARING  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RECORD 

6.2.1.  SITE  DIVERSITY 

To  date,  as  has  already  been  noted,  the  public  impression  of  the  Holocaust  is  centred  on 
Auschwitz  -  the  crematoria,  the  systematic  and  industrialised  killing  of  victims  (Zubrzycki 
2006;  Hayes  2003).  This  has  led  to  Hayes  (2003:331)  branding  it  the  'capital  of  the 
Holocaust. ..the  place  most  indelibly  linked  with  all  of  its  multiple  dimensions'.  However,  an 
examination  of  Treblinka  and  Alderney  has  demonstrated  the  further  diversity  that  exists  in 

1 

In  this  chapter,  the  na  me  Treblinka  refers  to  the  site  in  its  entirety,  whilstTreblinka  I  and  Treblinka  II  are  used 
when  discussing  the  labour  and  extermination  camps  respectively. 
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terms  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  sites  pertaining  to  this  period  and  that  to  focus  solely  on 


Auschwitz  is  to  ignore  the  diverse  array  of  experiences  elsewhere  in  Europe.  As  noted  above, 
Treblinka  and  Alderney  were  chosen  as  case  studies  given  that  they  could  be  perceived  as 
the  two  extremes  of  the  spectrum  in  terms  of  Holocaust  sites;  Treblinka  being  one  of  the 
main  extermination  centres  in  the  country  perceived  as  being  most  widely  affected  by  the 
Nazi  annihilation  programme,  Alderney  being  one  of  the  smallest  locations  occupied  by  the 
Nazis  and  being  positioned  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  often  claimed  that  such  events 
did  not  reach  (Gilbert  2002;  Holocaust  Task  Force  2006).  However,  although  the  two  sites 
may  differ  in  the  specific  details  of  their  operation,  they  can  be  seen  to  be  similar  in  the 
themes  concerning  the  Holocaust  that  can  be  derived  from  them. 

At  macro-level,  an  extermination  camp,  labour  camps,  burial  sites  and  fortifications  were 
recorded,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  multiplicity  of  features  and  the  complex  infrastructure  of 
the  Nazi  occupation  and  persecution  of  Europe.  At  micro  level,  the  diverse  range  of 
individual  features  that  have  been  identified  further  confirm  the  complexity  of  these 
landscapes;  hut  platforms,  probable  foundations  of  gas  chambers,  buried  concrete 
structures,  bunkers,  defensive  walls,  trench  systems,  earthworks,  administrative  buildings 
and  graves  all  allude  to  more  specific  aspects  of  the  functionality  of  the  sites.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  view  these  remnants  as  much  more  than  simply  structural  ruins.  In  order  to 
consider  the  variety  of  sites  in  their  totality,  it  is  important  to  recognise  that  they  represent 
an  equally  diverse  range  of  experiences.  The  structural  remains  on  Alderney,  for  example, 
offer  an  insight  into  the  Nazis'  plans  to  fortify  the  island,  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Atlantic 
Wall,  but  they  also  allude  to  the  plight  of  the  slave  labourers  and  prisoners  who  built  them. 
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This  aspect  is  often  considered  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  if  at  all,  yet  to  not  do  so  is  to  ignore 


the  human  suffering  associated  with  these  structures.  At  Treblinka  II,  the  structural  remains 
of  the  gas  chambers  represent  the  actions  of  those  involved  in  the  Nazi  extermination 
process,  including  individuals  not  stationed  at  Treblinka  II  but  who  ordered  the  killings,  and 
also  of  course  the  places  of  extermination  of  the  victims  sent  there.  The  undressing  barracks 
and  storage  facilities  for  victims'  property  represent  sites  of  repression,  theft  and  economic 
exchange  but  also  places  of  work  for  those  assigned  to  kommandos.  An  examination  of  the 
remains  of  the  burial  sites  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the  deceased,  the  murderous  acts  of  the 
living  and  often  the  experiences  of  those  who  disposed  of  the  dead. 

Additionally,  instead  of  viewing  the  sites  as  isolated  entities,  viewing  them  in  their  broader 
landscape  context  further  confirms  the  intricacy  of  the  archaeological  record  and,  thus,  the 
events  it  represents  (Boyd  2012).  This  approach  acknowledges  the  connections  between 
sites  through  the  transportation  of  prisoners,  the  movement  of  individuals  or  groups  of  Nazi 
soldiers  and  Commandants,  the  shipping  of  personal  belongings  and  products  of  the  labour 
programme.  Treblinka  II,  for  example,  forms  part  of  a  landscape  with  Treblinka  I;  the 
hundreds  of  places  from  which  these  victims  were  rounded  up;  and  the  Umschlagpatz  in 
Warsaw,  where  the  victims  boarded  the  train  to  the  camp,  to  name  but  a  few  locations 
(Plate  6.1).  Far  from  being  an  isolated  island  'laboratory'  (Saunders  2005:191),  Alderney 
formed  part  of  the  wider  landscape  of  the  Channel  Islands,  with  Sachsenhausen  and 
Neuengamme,  of  which  it  was  a  sub-"camp",  and  with  the  various  sites  from  which  victims 
were  deported  (Plate  6.2).  Therefore,  although  surviving  and  accessible  to  differing  extents, 
various  archaeologies  of  the  Holocaust  can  also  be  identified.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
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victims,  the  landscapes  are  ones  of  suffering,  extermination,  internment,  loss  and  fear. 


whilst  Theune  (2011)  has  argued  of  the  camps  and  the  material  culture  found  in  them 
represent  an  archaeology  of  powerlessness.  Additionally,  through  features  such  as  the  Star 
of  David  carved  into  the  rock  in  Alderney  (Cohen  2000),  the  unburnt  bodies  buried  in 
cremation  pits  (Goldfarb  1987)  and  the  impact  of  the  Treblinka  Revolt  (Weinstein  2002),  an 
archaeology  of  defiance  and  resistance  can  be  noted.  The  actions  of  the  perpetrators  can 
also  be  seen  and,  thus,  the  landscapes  can  be  seen  as  ones  of  control,  oppression, 
desecration,  murder  and  conflict  (Bernbeck  and  Pollack  2007),  whilst  even  the  physical 
architecture  of  the  camps  allude  to  the  deception,  in  the  form  of  camouflage  and  oppression 
taking  place  there  (section  6.2.6). 


Plate  6.1.  Part  of  the  Holocaust  landscape  of  Treblinka,  including  Skopje  in  Yugoslavia,  one  of  the 
many  train  stationsfrom  which  the  victims  were  deported  to  the  camp  (top  left,  after  USHMM),  the 
Umschlagplatzfrom  where  they  would  then  be  transported  to  Treblinka  (top  right),  Treblinka  I 
(bottom  left)  and  Treblinka  II  (bottom  right)  (author's  own  photographs) 
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Plate  6.2. Part  of  the  Holocaust  landscape  of  Alderney,  including  the  camps  Sylt  (top  left,  author's  own 
photograph),  the  fortifications  (top  right,  author's  own  photograph),  Neuengamme  (bottom  left,  after 
KZ  Neuengamme  2010)  and  Sachsenhausen  (bottom  right,  Rettschlag  2009) 

For  those  who  survived  the  Holocaust  and  for  the  relatives  of  the  victi  ms  who  died,  the  sites 
and  the  material  remains  that  survive  represent  landscapes  of  memory,  mourning, 
commemoration,  individual  and  collective  stories  and  journeys,  homelands,  foreign  lands 
and  religious  centres.  Both  within  their  boundaries  and  outside,  they  represent  scenes  of 
crimes,  occupied  territories  and  war  zones  but  also  sites  of  courage  and,  in  the  case  of  those 
locations  where  victims  were  hidden  from  the  Nazis,  of  kindness  and  sanctuary  (Kopowka 
and  Rytel-Andrianik  2011).  In  order  to  understand  and  learn  from  the  history  of  this  period, 
it  is  important  that  it  is  acknowledged  for  all  of  its  aspects,  many  of  which  are  reflected  in 
physical  form.  Of  course,  where  excavation  can  be  carried  out,  this  will  provide  further 
evidence  to  these  trends  in  terms  of  the  material  culture  associated  with  victims  and 
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perpetrators  alike,  whilst  also  revealing  the  physical  layers  of  activities  such  as  the  Treblinka 


Revolt  and  the  clean-up  operation  on  Alderney. 

6.2.2.  JUXTAPOSITION  OF  LIFE,  WORK  AND  DEATH 

Writing  about  the  narratives  of  Auschwitz,  Huener  (2003:13-14)  states  that  they  'should  not 
overlook  an  element  of  Auschwitz's  history  that  sets  it  apart  from  other  camps:  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  registered  prisoners  lived,  worked  and  died  there. ..[the]  wide  diversity  of 
prisoners,  complicated  administrative  structure,  brutally  harsh  conditions  -  are  all  aspects  of 
Auschwitz  that  render  it  unique  among  Nazi  concentration  camps  and  extermination 
centers'.  These  statements  not  only  once  again  attempt  to  justify  Auschwitz's  position  as  the 
main  Holocaust  site,  but  they  can  be  seen  to  be  inaccurate  based  on  the  similarly  diverse 
circumstances  and  built  infrastructures  highlighted  in  both  Treblinka  and  Alderney.  Indeed,  it 
is  crucial  to  move  away  from  discussions  concerning  the  comparative  severity  of  Holocaust 
sites,  as  will  be  discussed  in  section  6.3.6  below.  To  do  so  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  all  of 
these  sites  resulted  in  loss  of  life  and  that  they  did  so  through  a  variety  of  means. 

An  understanding  of  the  spatiality  of  the  case  study  sites  and  the  identification  of  individual 
features  allude  in  particular  to  the  juxtaposition  of  life,  work  and  death,  the  lines  between 
which  were  often  blurred.  On  Alderney,  an  examination  of  the  fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norderney  demonstrated  how  the  camp  supported  the  defence  programme,  whilst  the 
presence  of  defensive  structures  within  the  camp  itself  raises  important  questions  over 
whether  the  workforce  was  being  protected  or  threatened  (section  5.6.2. 2).  When  Treblinka 
is  considered  as  a  landscape,  the  differing  modus  operandis  of  Treblinka  I  and  Treblinka  II,  in 
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terms  of  both  the  Final  Solution  and  the  fates  of  those  individuals  interred  within  them,  can 


be  seen  through  the  presence  and  absence  of  living  quarters  in  each  camp  respectively,  and 
the  position  of  the  former  in  relation  to  the  quarry  where  the  prisoners  worked. 

During  the  Nuremberg  Trials  it  was  noted  that  'usually  the  concentration  camps  of  German 
fascism  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  the  labor  concentration  camps  and  the 
extermination  camps.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  differentiation  is  not  quite  correct,  because 
the  labor  camps  also  served  the  purpose  of  extermination1  (IMTN  1947(7):576).  Such  an 
assertion  can  be  seen  to  be  true  for  certain  prisoner  groups  on  Alderney  and  those  housed  in 
the  labour  camp,  Treblinka  I.  Additionally,  this  trend  can  be  seen  to  work  in  reverse  given 
that  some  prisoner  groups  carried  out  labour  at  Treblinka  II,  an  extermination  camp,  being 
tasked  with  the  disposal  of  the  corpses.  Such  labour  then  came  full  circle  and  resulted  in 
extermination,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Nazis  did  not  wish  anyone  to  remain  who  could 
testify  to  their  crimes  (Chrostowski  2004).  Therefore,  in  the  archaeological  record,  evidence 
of  both  extermination  and  labour  can,  in  the  case  of  the  mass  graves  and  cremation  pits,  be 
seen  as  one  and  the  same. 

The  layout  of  the  camps  also  reflected  the  diversity  of  the  experiences  of  the  various  'grades' 
of  victims,  prisoners,  labourers  and  camp  administration.  At  T reblinka  II,  the  spatiality  of  the 
killing  and  burial  process,  according  to  the  victims'  age,  gender  and  health  reveals  how  this 
grading  of  individuals  even  extended  to  determining  the  nature  of  their  deaths  (section 
4.8.3).  On  Alderney,  this  is  reflected  by  the  assignment  of  different  labour  and  prisoner 
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groups  to  work  at  various  sites  around  the  island,  each  with  varying  mortality  rates  (section 


5.6.1). 

At  both  sites  the  designation  of  specific  areas  for  various  different  groups  was  evident.  At 
Treblinka  II,  the  presence  of  the  Living  Camp,  designated  areas  for  working  Jews  and  areas 
containing  no  living  accommodation  alludes  to  the  camp  hierarchy  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  and  penultimate  areas,  highlights  the  progression  towards  extermination  (Central 
Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in  Poland  1946;  section  4.2.3).  In 
Norderney,  the  presence  of  a  separate  area  for  Jews,  the  workers  and  the  camp 
administration,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  surviving  structures  allude  to  the  different 
degrees  of  freedom  of  movement  within  the  camp,  also  reveals  a  hierarchy  (section  5. 6. 2.1). 


6.2.3.  THE  "PRODUCTS"  OF  SLAVE  LABOUR 

Although  using  non-invasive  methods  it  has  not  been  possible  to  examine  surviving  artefacts 
from  the  Holocaust,  excepting  those  recovered  from  the  topsoil  at  Treblinka  II,  it  is  still 
possible  to  make  observations  concerning  the  products  of  slave  labour  at  both  sites.  The 
products,  although  differing  in  nature,  were  all  as  a  result  of  the  oppression,  exploitation  and 
persecution  of  those  interred  at  the  sites.  Perhaps  the  most  visible  product  is  represented  by 
the  fortifications  on  Alderney.  This  building  programme  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  the 
individuals  building  them;  thus  they  also  became  a  product  of  slave  labour.  Similarly, 
although  Treblinka  II  was  not  a  slave  labour  site  in  the  same  sense  as  Alderney,  the 
treatment  of  the  victims  was,  in  part,  geared  towards  the  acquisition  of  products  in  the  form 
of  belongings,  gold  fillings  and  hair  (Wiernik  1944).  Although  most  of  these,  along  with  the 
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stone  quarried  by  those  interred  in  Treblinka  I,  were  transported  away  from  the  camp. 


evidence  presented  in  Chapter  4  does  indicate  some  of  the  former  at  least  could  survive  in 
the  archaeological  record  (section  4.6.2. 2).  Finally,  the  camps  themselves  can  be  seen,  at 
both  sites,  to  be  the  product  of  slave  labour,  given  that  they  were  constructed  by  workers 
under  the  orders  of  the  Reich  (Chrostowski  2004;  Pantcheff  1981). 


6.2.4.  INTERACTION  WITH  THE  LANDSCAPE 

At  both  Treblinka  and  Norderney,  the  interplay  between  the  camps'  function  and  the 
landscape  is  apparent.  At  Treblinka,  the  selection  of  the  site's  location  was  based  on  its 
geography;  its  road  and  rail  network  were  essential  to  its  functionality,  local  resources  were 
utilised  in  its  construction  and  nature  was  used  to  disguise  it  (section  4.2.2).  The  layout  of 
Norderney  was  even  more  directly  influenced  by  existing  landscape  features,  with  the 
boundaries  being  dictated  by  natural  landforms  or  existing  roads  (section  5. 6. 2.1).  Such 
trends  can  be  observed  at  other  Holocaust  sites.  The  construction  of  both  the  Jasenovac 
camp  in  Croatia  (H.E.A.R.T.  2008)  and  Chelmno  in  Poland  was  linked  to  the  strengths  of  the 
road  and  rail  networks  (Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  German  Crimes  in 
Poland.  Warsaw  1946),  whilst  the  site  of  Gesiowka  camp  in  Warsaw  saw  the  streets 
surrounding  the  prison  forming  the  camp  boundaries  and  part  of  the  former  ghetto  defining 
its  area  (Hirshaut  1982). 

The  decision  concerning  where  to  locate  the  sites  can  also  be  seen  to  be  connected  to  the 
prior  existence  of  structures.  This  not  only  adds  another  layer  of  history  to  these  existing 
features  but  also  highlights  the  perceptions  of  the  Nazis  with  regards  to  the  pre-wa r  history 
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of  sites.  On  Alderney,  the  earlier  military  forts  and  strongpoints  were  seen  as  a  useful 


resource,  which  were  adapted  (section  5. 6.1.1;  Plate  6.3),  whilst  at  Treblinka  the  existence  of 
the  labour  camp  influenced  the  decision  to  construct  the  extermination  camp  (section  4.2.2). 
The  selection  of  sites  with  existing  structures  suggests  that  the  Nazis  required  evidence  that 
locations  would  be  suitable  for  the  construction  of  additional  camps  and  associated  sites. 
This  can  be  seen  elsewhere.  At  Auschwitz,  the  presence  of  existing  buildings  provided  the 
start  of  the  camp's  infrastructure  (H.E.A.R.T.  2011),  the  Starachowice  labour  camps  were 
built  around  the  factories  where  the  labourers  would  work  (Browning  2004)  and  Dachau  was 
constructed  on  the  site  of  an  abandoned  munitions  factory  (USHMM  2011). 

Therefore,  where  modern  topography  remains  consistent  with  that  during  the  Holocaust,  or 
where  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  that  topography  based  on  contemporary  mapping, 
insights  into  the  interaction  between  the  site  and  the  landscape  in  which  it  was  constructed 
can  be  derived.  In  many  cases,  it  can  be  observed  that  where  the  topography  of  the  camp 
was  dictated  by  features  such  as  roads  or  existing  brick-built  buildings,  these  features  were 
often  retained  after  the  war  and  can  contribute  to  reconstructions  (section  5.6.1  and  5.6.2). 
Field  survey  as  part  of  this  study  allowed  both  structural  and  more  subtle  topographic 
features  that  influenced  the  construction  of  the  sites  to  be  recorded.  Therefore,  such  an 
approach  is  advocated  in  the  future,  given  such  a  trend  can  be  seen  to  exist  at  other  sites 
pertaining  to  the  Holocaust. 
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Plate  6.3.  Fort  Albert  on  Alderney,  which  was  modified  by  the  Germans  for  defensive  purposes 

(author's  own  photograph) 

6.2.5.  DIVERSITY  OF  BURIAL  AND  DISPOSAL 

Mass  graves,  cremations  and  burials  are  referred  to  in  almost  every  text  concerning  the 
events  of  the  Holocaust.  As  noted  in  Chapters  4  and  5,  it  is  often  wrongly  assumed  that  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  The  cremation  of  victims  or  their 
burial  in  mass  graves  have  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  main  methods  used  and  there  have 
been  few  attempts  to  consider  in  detail  the  specifics  of  such  practices.  Certainly,  there  has 
never  been  an  attempt  to  review  the  burial  and  disposal  patterns  utilised  during  the 
Holocaust,  particularly  those  that  do  not  fall  into  these  categories,  from  a  forensic 
viewpoint;  that  is  to  draw  on  offender  profiling,  assess  the  specifics  of  grave  construction 
and  the  motivations  for  the  specific  ways  this  was  undertaken,  and  to  demonstrate  how  this 
varied  based  on  numerous  factors.  Not  only  do  Treblinka  and  Alderney  represent 
microcosms  of  many  of  the  methods  purported  to  have  been  used  across  Europe,  in  terms  of 
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the  cremations,  mass  burials,  cemeteries  and  other  clandestine  disposal  techniques 


identified,  but  they  are  also  examples  of  how  diverse  these  disposal  methods  were 
geographically.  Thus  they  reveal  that  a  more  complex  impression  of  the  fate  of  Holocaust 
victims  is  emerging. 

6. 2.5.1.  Contesting  Popular  Perceptions 

One  of  the  reasons  for  selecting  the  sites  examined  as  part  of  this  study  is  that  general 
statements  had  been  made  about  the  nature  of  disposal.  At  Treblinka  II,  in  light  of  historical 
accounts  detailing  that  all  of  the  corpses  had  been  exhumed  and  cremated,  it  has  been 
argued  that  there  are  no  remains  left  to  find  (most  recently  Claude  Lanzmann  in  The 
Guardian  2011).  Similarly,  on  Alderney,  the  official  history  dictates  that  all  of  the  workers 
were  buried  in  the  cemetery  and  that  no  mass  graves  exist  (Cruikshank  1975;  Pantcheff 
1981).  However,  this  study  has  demonstrated  that  such  generalizations  are  false  for  both  of 
the  sites  examined.  A  wealth  of  documentary  evidence  clearly  shows  that  skeletalised 
remains  existed  at  Treblinka  II,  whilst  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  investigations  of  the 
physical  remains  have  been  limited  (section  4.3.1  and  4.6.3).  The  identification  of  several  pits 
in  the  former  camp  area,  many  of  which  are  located  within  areas  stated  by  witnesses  to  have 
contained  mass  graves,  suggests  that  further  disposals  are  likely  to  exist  (section  4. 6. 3. 2).  On 
Alderney,  not  only  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  a  mass  grave  existed  on  the  island,  but 
further  possible  burial  areas  have  been  identified  (section  5. 6. 3. 2).  What  is  perhaps  most 
striking  for  both  sites  is  that  the  majority  of  photographic  evidence  contravening  the  official 
view,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  archaeological  survey,  is  in  the  public  domain,  yet  its 
existence  has  rarely  been  acknowledged. 
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At  some  sites,  such  as  Alderney,  this  is  likely  to  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  burials  is 


contentious  (section  5. 6.3.1).  At  other  sites,  such  as  Treblinka  II,  the  main  reason  for  the 
limited  number  of  investigations  of  disposal  sites  seemingly  relates  to  the  belief  that  all  of 
the  victims  were  cremated  (section  4.6.3. 1).  In  turn,  due  to  the  need  to  comply  with  Jewish 
Halacha  Law  and  the  perception  of  archaeology  as  invasive,  a  degree  of  scepticism  can  be 
seen  regarding  archaeologists'  ability  to  locate  the  remains  from  this  period  (Gilead  et  al 
2009;  pers.  comm.  Beth  Shalom). 

However,  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  not  all  disposals  were  cremations,  whilst  not  all 
cremations  resulted  in  the  total  eradication  of  the  remains.  When  interrogated,  Pfannensteil 
(in  Quinn  2010)  stated: 

'When  the  grave  [in  Betzec]  was  fairly  full,  petrol  -  it  may  have  been  some  other  flammable 
liquid  -  was  poured  over  the  bodies  and  they  were  then  set  alight.  I  had  barely  established 
that  the  bodies  were  not  completely  burned  when  a  layer  of  earth  was  thrown  over  them  and 
then  more  bodies  were  put  into  the  same  grave'. 

Other  evidence  also  suggests  that  some  cremations,  particularly  those  on  sites  where 
purpose  built  crematoria  had  not  been  constructed,  saw  the  remains  being  placed  in  pits 
before  being  burnt  or  the  ashes  of  the  victims  collectively  buried  once  cremation  was 
complete,  as  at  Treblinka  II  (Willenberg  1989;  Leleko  1945).  Similarly  this  has  been  observed 
in  cases  where  only  a  small  number  of  people  had  been  killed  and  Stanislaw  Janowski  has 
noted  how  the  Sonderkommando  were  forced  to  dig  pits  solely  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
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Hungarian  Jews  as  'it  was  not  worthwhile  to  put  the  gas  chamber  in  action  for  a  smaller 


number  of  persons'  (Bezwinska  1973:50).  Such  remains  would  generate  a  geophysical 
response  and  archaeologists  can  employ  similar  methods  for  these  types  of  disposal  as  for 
the  identification  of  mass  graves.  Additionally,  in  future  surveys  methods  such  as 
magnetometry,  which  is  able  to  detect  magnetic  anomalies  caused  as  a  result  of  burning, 
will  be  employed  where  cremation  pits  are  suspected  (BAJR  2008;  Wallis  etal  2008). 

Another  common  belief,  also  noted  atTreblinka  II,  was  that  all  of  the  victims  were  exhumed 
and  cremated,  as  a  result  of  an  order  issued  by  Himmler,  perhaps  due  to  fears  after  the 
discovery  of  graves  at  Katyn  (Chrostowski  2004).  However,  such  activities  only  took  place  in 
certain  camps  and  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  extent  to  which  Himmler's  orders 
were  actually  carried  out  in  practice  (section  4. 6. 3.1).  Similarly,  questions  need  to  be  asked 
over  the  extent  to  which  remains  were  entirely  cremated,  particularly  in  locations  like 
Treblinka  II  where  purpose-built  cremation  pyres,  which  were  unlikely  to  achieve  the 
temperatures  of  crematoria,  were  utilised.  As  Fairgreave  (2008:37)  argues,  'the  layman  is 
clearly  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  a  body  can  be  easily  reduced  down  to  ashes  and 
thus  not  be  recovered  from  a  fire  scene'.  Results  of  archaeological  work  at  Betzec  confirms 
that  not  all  of  the  bodies  of  victims  were  exhumed  and  cremated,  and  alludes  to  the  varied 
nature  of  disposals  within  a  single  grave  (Appendix  6.1).  O'Neil  and  Tregenza  (2006:5) 
remark  of  one  grave  located  at  this  site  that  it  'contained  a  mixture  of  carbonised  wood, 
fragments  of  burnt  human  bones,  pieces  of  skulls  with  skin  and  tufts  of  hair  still  attached, 
lumps  of  greyish  human  fat,  and  fragments  of  unburned  human  bones',  thus  demonstrating 
that  earlier  graves  were  re-used  and  not  all  of  the  remains  were  cremated.  Indeed,  eleven 
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out  of  thirty  three  graves  contained  unburnt  remains,  one  of  which  was  the  largest  grave  at 


this  site  (Kola  2000).  Countless  other  witnesses  allude  to  a  lack  of  cremations  and  attempts 
to  attest  to  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Nazis:  'I  must  add  that  everywhere  we  worked  we 
tried  to  leave  a  fragment  of  bodies  in  the  mass  graves  in  order  that  some  traces  of  the 
people  executed  by  shooting  and  buried'  (Willenberg  1989:192-193);  'according  to  my 
orders  I  should  have  extended  my  duties  over  the  entire  area  occupied  by  the 
Einsatzgruppen,  but  owing  to  the  retreat  from  Russia  I  could  not  carry  out  my  orders 
completely'  (Blobel  1947:473).  Similarly,  the  Polish-Soviet  Extraordinary  Commission  at 
Majdanek  (1944:18)  reported  that  'judging  by  the  large  quantity  of  bones  discovered  in  all 
parts  of  the  camp  (in  pits,  vegetable  plots  and  under  manure  heaps),  the  Committee  of 
Experts  is  of  the  opinion  that  bones  were  removed  from  the  furnace  before  the  time 
necessary  for  their  complete  incineration  had  expired'.  Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
majority  of  the  cremated  remains  from  the  Holocaust  are  ashes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  and,  given  the  developments  in  archaeological  methods,  the  potential  to  examine 
some  of  these  remains  using  non-invasive  methods  exists. 

6.2.5.2.  Least  Effort? 

Both  sites  allude  to  a  diverse  range  of  disposal  methods  which  can  be  shown  to  be  closely 
connected  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  victims  themselves  e.g.  their  age,  gender, 
health  and  their  place  of  work,  the  nature  of  their  deaths  and  their  location  within  the  site  or 
network  of  sites  in  question  (section  4. 6. 3.1  and  5. 6. 3.1).  Often,  it  has  been  observed  within 
the  arena  of  forensic  archaeology  that  perpetrators  usually  operate  on  the  principal  of  least 
effort;  the  minimum  amount  of  time  necessary  is  spent  on  the  construction  of  the  grave  or 
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disposal  site  and  minimum  contact  with  the  corpse(s)  is  maintained  in  order  to  reduce  the 


chance  of  alerting  others  to  the  crime  committed  (Rossmo  2000).  It  is  argued  here  that  at 
many  sites  of  the  Holocaust,  such  trends  can  be  noted.  The  use  of  opportunistic  burial  sites, 
that  is  existing  landscape  features  that  could  be  used  to  dispose  of  corpses,  can  be  noted  at 
both  sites  examined.  On  Alderney,  witnesses  allude  to  the  disposal  of  corpses  where  they 
fell,  in  the  fortifications,  in  the  sea  and  in  ravines  (W0311/11).  Such  a  trend  can  be  seen  at 
other  sites  of  forced  labour  and  extermination  throughout  Europe:  the  corpses  in  the  ravine 
at  Babi  Yar  (Sereny  1995),  the  bricked-up  quarry  tunnel  at  Stalinsk  (IMTN  1947(7)),  the  anti¬ 
tank  ditches  in  Kislovdosk  (IMTN  1947(1):67;  Plate  6.4).  Similarly,  Jewish  cemeteries  were 
often  used  as  ad  hoc  massacre  sites;  the  burial  of  the  victims  in  mass  graves  in  these  areas 
not  only  defiled  them  but  also  their  heritage,  as  the  gravestones  were  destroyed  (Gruber 
and  Myers  1995;  Czynska  1982;  Plate  6.5).  At  Treblinka  II,  the  desire  for  ease  when  dealing 
with  the  dead  can  be  seen  through  the  spatiality  of  the  camp  (section  4.6.3).  The 
construction  of  several  graves  across  the  site,  in  which  different  victim  groups  and  those 
who  died  in  different  areas  of  the  camp  could  be  disposed  of,  is  testament  to  this.  A  similar 
approach  can  be  seen  at  Hirschberg  camp  (Perl  2004).  Victims  were  made  to  dig  a  ditch 
measuring  four  foot  wide  and  seven  foot  deep  before  being  made  to  jump  across  it,  with  all 
those  who  could  not  do  so  being  disposed  of  immediately  (Perl  2004).  Additionally,  human 
remains  were  encountered  in  the  back  fill  of  a  building  plot  in  the  course  of  excavations  at 
Betzec,  suggesting  that  once  again  traditional  graves  were  not  always  used  (O'Neill  1998). 
Therefore,  just  as  the  methods  of  killing  during  the  Holocaust  were  altered  according  to 
specific  circumstances  and  to  a  certain  extent  perfected  over  time,  so  too  were  the  disposal 
methods;  indeed  the  development  of  the  crematoria  was  closely  aligned  to  this 
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development  of  new  methods  (Sereny  1995).  Such  a  diverse  array  of  activities  call  for  case 


by  case  assessment  and  require  methodologies  to  be  adapted  according  to  the  likely  nature 
of  the  burial  sites  being  sought,  when  confirmation  of  their  location  and  extent  through 
archaeological  remains  is  to  occur. 


Plate  6.4.  The  ravine  at  Babi  Yar  which  was  used  as  a  killing  site  by  the  Nazis  (after  ARC  2005b) 
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Plate  6.5.  Izbica  cemetery  in  Poland,  which  was  one  of  thousands  of  Jewish  cemeteries  that  became 
execution  sites  during  the  Holocaust  (author's  own  photograph) 


6. 2.5. 3.  Grave  Diggers  Not  Perpetrators 

Of  course  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  that,  whilst  the  instructions  to  dig  graves,  dispose 
of  bodies  and  cremate  victims  came  from  the  Nazi  administration,  it  was  rarely  these 
individuals  who  would  actually  carry  out  such  tasks  (section  4.2  and  4.6.3).  There  are 
examples  of  victims  being  shot  directly  into  pits  by  the  SS  or  Wehrmacht,  but  these  pits  were 
usually  dug  by  the  victims  they  would  later  contain;  in  the  early  years  of  the  camp  the 
victims  had  to  'dig  their  own  graves  and  take  up  their  position  at  them,  whereupon  they 
were  shot  one  by  one...  their  last  duty  before  dying  was  to  push  the  body  of  the  preceding 
victim  into  its  own  grave'  (IMTN  1947(2):416).  At  Treblinka  II,  for  the  most  part,  specific 
workforces  comprised  of  future  victims  were  assembled  to  dispose  of  the  corpses  and 
different  groups  were  involved  in  different  stages  of  this  process  e.g.  the  removal  of  the 
bodies  from  the  gas  chambers,  the  removal  of  gold  fillings,  the  disposal  of  the  corpses  in  the 
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graves,  the  later  exhumation  and  cremation  of  these  corpses  (section  4.2).  Such  a  trend  can 


be  seen  at  all  of  the  other  extermination  camps,  as  well  as  at  isolated  grave  sites  in  Eastern 
Europe  (Strezelecki  2000;  Ancel  1988;  Thorne  1972).  In  Alderney,  designated  individuals 
would  collect  the  corpses,  whilst  others  would  bury  them  in  the  cemetery  (section  5. 6. 3.1). 
Although  these  individuals  were  not  slave  labourers,  they  were  also  not  the  Nazi 
administration  themselves;  thus  the  offenders  rarely  physically  came  into  contact  with  the 
corpses  or  their  graves. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  forensic  archaeology  is  that  the  location,  victim  and  offender 
all  come  together  at  the  grave  site  (Sturdy  2007).  Although,  in  light  of  the  above  observation, 
such  a  direct  connection  may  be  complicated  by  third-party  disposal  at  Holocaust  sites, 
offender  behaviour  can  still  be  identified  indirectly  at  the  sites  being  examined. 

6. 2.5.4.  The  Number  of  Victims 

One  of  the  main  questions  asked  regarding  archaeological  investigations  is  can  it  be 
estimated  how  many  victims  were  buried  in  a  given  area?  Of  course,  the  key  limitations  of 
non-invasive  methods  is  that  such  figures  cannot  be  definitively  stated,  given  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  detecting  individual  bodies;  thus  a  grave  that  is  technically  capable  of  holding 
a  certain  amount  of  bodies  may  hold  more  or  less  in  reality  dependent  upon  the  individual 
circumstances  of  disposal,  something  which  cannot  be  confirmed  without  excavation. 
However,  whilst  locating  victims  is  clearly  important,  it  is  surely  imperative  that 
examinations  of  Holocaust  archaeology  moves  beyond  such  an  emphasis  on  numbers.  To  not 
do  so,  once  again,  suggests  that  sites  assume  greater  importance  where  the  number  killed  is 
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higher  or  that,  somehow,  archaeological  work  is  more  important  at  such  sites.  This  is  to 


downplay  the  importance  of  other  sites  and  the  victims  within  them,  whilst  it  also  ignores 
vital  aspects  of  the  infrastructure  of  the  Holocaust  which  have  the  potential  to  reveal 
important  information  about  the  perpetrators  and  the  mechanisms  of  persecution. 


6.2.6.  ATTEMPTS  TO  HIDE  CRIMES 

With  the  identification  of  surviving  remains,  and  the  analysis  of  historical  information 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  built  environment  at  the  sites  in  question,  also  comes  the 
potential  to  identify  attempts  to  mask  their  functions,  both  during  their  periods  of  operation 
and  as  part  of  the  abandonment  process.  In  a  broader  military  context,  Stanley  (1998:10)  has 
alluded  to  three  types  of  activity:  camouflage  -  'to  paint  or  augment  recognisable  shapes  to 
distort  their  recognition  characteristics,  or  to  make  them  blend  into  the  background,  thus 
rendering  the  subject  'invisible';  concealment  -  'hiding  an  asset  so  it  could  not  be  seen,  at 
least  not  directly';  deception  -  'the  positioning  or  simulation  of  thi  ngs  or  activities  to  mislead 
an  enemy  as  to  their  true  location  or  function,  or  to  mask  some  imminent  course  of  action1. 
Evidence  for  all  three  was  noted  during  the  surveys  at  Alderney  and  Treblinka. 

In  terms  of  camouflage  and  concealment,  this  is  perhaps  most  readily  seen  in  Alderney  given 
the  military  aspect  of  the  Occupation.  The  use  of  local  stone  to  ca  mouflage  the  fortifications 
was  evident,  whilst  buried  structures  were  recorded  at  Norderney;  both  methods  would 
have  served  to  mask  the  presence  of  these  structures  from  the  enemy,  particularly  from  the 
air  (Plate  6.6;  section  5.6).  Of  course  the  latter  means  that  their  identification  from 
contemporary  aerial  imagery  may  not  be  possible,  thus  highlighting  the  importance  of 
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ground-based  survey  in  associated  with  a  historical  review.  Although  not  visible  in  the 


landscape  since  the  war,  the  fences  constructed  of  local  materials  and  camouflaged  with 
foliage  also  allude  to  some  of  the  efforts  made  to  disguise  the  nature  of  T reblinka  (Laponder 
2000). 


Plate  6.6.  Camouflaged  bunker  recorded  on  Alderney  (author's  own  photograph) 

As  Stanley  (1998:10)  also  notes,  'deception  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  to  pull  off  and 
was  potentially  the  most  profitable'  and  considerable  evidence  exists  that  the  Nazis 
undertook  such  activities.  Much  of  the  evidence  for  the  deception  undertaken  during  the 
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sites'  operation  comes  from  historical  sources  given  the  further  changes  in  appearance  that 


have  occurred  since  their  abandonment  (section  6.3.5). 

At  both  Alderney  and  Treblinka,  attempts  by  the  Nazis  to  legitimise  their  activities  in  the 
eyes  of  victims  and  the  outside  world,  and  to  detract  from  the  reality  of  the  sites'  use  were 
noted.  Such  attempts  were  often  reflected  in  the  physical  fabric  of  the  structures  built  at  the 
sites.  At  Treblinka  II  for  example,  the  mock  railway  station  and  Lazarett  represent  efforts  to 
detract  from  the  fate  of  those  being  bought  in  on  the  transports.  The  construction  of  the 
Ukranian  gua  rdhouse  after  the  closure  of  the  camp  demonstrates  an  ongoing  desire  to  hide 
the  crimes  (section  4.2.3).  The  identification  of  its  location,  and  of  bricks  from  which  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  built,  not  only  reveals  information  about  the  latter  but  has  also 
allowed  information  about  multiple  phases  of  activity  to  be  derived,  given  that  the  bricks 
used  to  construct  it  were  part  of  several  other  structures  (section  4. 6. 2. 2).  The  planting  of 
obstructive  vegetation  was  also  ordered  and  subsequently  influenced  the  location  of  the 
memorial,  once  again  highlighting  the  interplay  between  the  site's  existence,  abandonment 
and  post-war  history  (section  4.3.2).  On  Alderney,  the  existence  of  the  two  marked 
cemeteries  and  the  issuing  of  death  certificates  can  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  legitimise 
the  deaths  of  the  workers,  particularly  if  the  assertion  in  section  5. 6. 3.1  regarding  the 
presence  of  more  graves  outside  the  boundaries  of  Longy  Cemetery  proves  to  be  correct. 
The  exhumation  of  corpses  for  cremation,  the  use  of  quicklime  and  the  planting  of 
obstructive  vegetation  over  mass  graves,  and  the  demolition  of  buildings  each  can  be  seen 
as  attempted  deception,  all  of  which  pose  their  own  difficulties  to  archaeologists  seeking  to 
locate  physical  remains  (IMTN  1947;  Mant  1987).  Therefore,  thorough  research  into  the 
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nature  of  the  methods  likely  employed  at  the  specific  site  being  examined  is  essential  in 


order  to  have  the  best  chance  at  characterising  the  remains  and  understanding  site 
formation  processes.  Similarly,  such  processes  also  form  an  important  part  of  the  sites' 
ongoing  history. 

Such  efforts  can  be  observed  at  other  Holocaust  sites  across  Europe;  indeed  the  Nazis 
established  camouflage  units,  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the  physical  traces  of 
their  crimes  (IMTN  1947(7)).  Considerable  diversity  in  the  methods  can  be  seen  to  exist 
according  to  the  evidence  being  concealed,  the  local  resources  available  and  the  time  frame 
in  which  the  camouflaging  process  was  undertaken.  At  Tworai  hospital,  families  of  victims 
were  told  they  had  died  and  a  'fictitious  grave'  appeared  in  the  cemetery,  whilst  the  reality 
was  they  had  been  starved  to  death  or  'executed  in  some  solitary  place,  the  traces  of  the 
crime  being  then  very  carefully  obliterated'  (Batawia  1982:155).  At  Ravensbruck  the  issuing 
of  letters  with  false  causes  of  death  has  been  observed  (Morrison  2000:285),  whilst  at 
Auschwitz  death  certificates  were  created  for  a  small  number  of  victims  to  mask  the  overall 
total  (Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  German  War  Crimes  in  Poland  1982). 
Similarly,  Theresienstadt  was  in  fact  known  as  'the  show  ghetto'  in  order  'to  mislead  public 
opinion  and  to  fool  the  Jews  in  Bohemia  Moravia'  as  to  the  true  function  of  the  camp 
(Murmelstein  2007). 

However,  it  is  important  to  avoid  a  situation  whereby  these  perceived  attempts  to  hide  the 
crimes  also  act  as  a  deterrent  to  search,  based  on  the  aforementioned  belief  that  the  Nazis 
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were  capable  of  destroying  all  traces  of  their  activities.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  the 


potential  of  archaeological  methods  to  reveal  new  insights  into  the  sites  in  question. 


6.2.7.  ASSESSING  THE  RESOURCE 

The  benefits  of  using  multiple  techniques,  as  appropriate,  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  both 
Treblinka  and  Alderney.  Although  in  general  the  methodology  employed  at  both  sites 
progressed  from  desk-based  assessment  through  to  field  survey,  the  actual  approach  taken 
and  methods  used  varied  at  both  sites  owing  to  a  number  of  factors. 

The  large  number  of  witness  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  specific  functions  of  individual 
buildings  within  Treblinka  II  contrasted  starkly  to  the  single  contemporary  plan  for 
Norderney  and  the  brief  description  often  afforded  to  it  in  the  literature  (Appendix  4.1  and 
5. 6. 1.1).  However,  as  Hayes  (2003:332)  has  noted  of  Holocaust  sites  in  general,  'eyewitness 
testimony  complicates  as  well  as  clarifies,  since  it  comes  in  many  languages  and  from 
numerous,  necessarily  partial  and  time  bound  perspectives',  thus  this  can  impact  upon 
archaeological  interpretation.  Conversely,  the  vast  number  of  contemporary  aerial  images  of 
Alderney,  identified  as  part  of  this  research,  provided  an  accurate  impression  of  the  layout  of 
both  Longy  Cemetery  and  Norderney,  the  surviving  extent  of  which  could  then  be  confirmed 
using  geophysics  and  topographic  survey  (section  5. 6.2.1  and  5. 6. 3.1).  The  lack  of  any  aerial 
images  of  Treblinka  from  during  its  time  of  operation  makes  interpretation  of  the  site  more 
complex,  particularly  given  the  extent  of  post-abandonment  changes  to  the  site  (section 
4.3.2). 
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The  level  of  survey  undertaken  in  these  early-stage  investigations,  as  defined  by  English 


Heritage  (2007)  and  RCHME  (1999)  (Appendix  3.1),  was  also  dependent  upon  a  number  of 
factors.  These  included  the  density  of  remains  within  the  survey  areas,  thei r  visibility  on  the 
surface,  the  extent  of  previous  surveys  and  memorialisation,  access  and  the  need  to  define 
the  wider  context  of  the  site.  For  example,  at  Treblinka  II  the  contrast  between  the  ease  of 
access  to  the  central  monument  area  and  the  obstructions  caused  by  the  forest  that  bounds 
it  meant  that  the  level  of  survey  varied  within  different  areas  of  the  camp.  Similarly,  the  fact 
that  only  vegetation  change  remained  as  a  visible  indicator  in  the  central  area  meant  that 
level  one  survey  in  this  area  was  brief  compared  to  the  forest  areas  where  considerably 
more  features  were  evident.  Level  one  survey  on  Alderney  was,  by  contrast,  extensive  in  all 
areas  examined.  This  mostly  stemmed  from  the  visible  nature  of  features  in  the  form  of 
above-ground  concrete  and  the  need  to  survey  the  fortifications  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Norderney  in  order  to  provide  the  relevant  context. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  geophysical  survey  methods  also  varied  between  the  two  sites.  The 
availability  of  the  resistance  survey  equipment,  the  belief  that  it  would  provide  a  prompt 
survey  method  for  remains  that  were  believed  to  lie  just  below  the  surface  and,  in  the  case 
of  Longy  Common,  the  unsuitability  of  the  GPR  given  the  rough  terrain,  meant  that  it  was 
selected  as  the  sole  geophysical  method  on  Alderney.  At  Treblinka  II,  none  of  the  above 
applied  for  the  central  death  camp  area  and,  as  such,  the  use  of  multiple  methods  facilitated 
comparative  datasets.  However,  the  obstructive  vegetation  at  both  sites  prevented  access  to 
some  areas,  thus  demonstrating  the  difference  between  the  theoretical  application  of  such 
methods  and  reality. 
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Therefore  the  methods  discussed  in  this  study  should  be  viewed  as  forming  part  of  a 


toolbox,  from  which  the  most  appropriate  techniques  can  be  selected  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.  Additionally,  this  study  has  drawn  on  the  areas  of  conflict  and  forensic  archaeology, 
history,  geography,  botany,  forensic  investigation  and  psychology,  social  anthropology, 
heritage,  education  and  cultural  memory  studies.  Therefore,  although  a  sub-discipline  of 
Holocaust  archaeology  is  advocated  in  this  thesis,  such  a  field  should  refer  to  the  study  of 
the  archaeology  of  the  Holocaust  as  well  as  the  methodology  used  in  its  examination,  to 
account  for  the  variety  of  disciplines  required  to  successfully  analyse  the  landscape. 

6.3.  POST-ABANDONMENT  HISTORIES 

The  methodology  employed  as  part  of  this  study  has  demonstrated  the  potential  to  derive 
new  evidence  concerning  the  sites  examined  in  terms  of  their  layout,  function  and  surviving 
extent.  In  addition  to  this,  this  research  has  yielded  considerable  information  about  their 
post-abandonment  histories  and  the  ways  in  which  this  has  come  to  bear  upon  their  current 
appearance  and  approaches  to  them.  Although  valuable  research  has  been  completed  for 
both  sites  by  historians,  various  factors  have  resulted  in  what  can  be  termed  selective 
narratives  of  the  sites.  These  factors  will  be  discussed  below,  with  a  view  to  making 
comparisons  between  the  two  sites  and  assessing  the  trends  in  the  cultural  memory  that  has 
built  up  around  them.  This  will  contribute  further  to  the  considerations  highlighted  in 
Chapter  2,  on  the  basis  that  these  issues  are  likely  to  be  prevalent  at  other  sites  that  may  be 
examined  archaeologically  in  the  future. 
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6.3.1.  SURVIVABILITY 


Literature  and  public  opinion  stated  of  both  sites  that  they  had  been  demolished,  a  process 
which  occurred  in  two  stages  -  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  sites  by  the  Nazis  and  in  the 
years  since  by  post-war  investigators  and  the  local  community  (section  4.4  and  5.4). 
However,  the  survey  results  have  clearly  shown  that  considerable  evidence  does  survive  in 
the  archaeological  record,  thus  contradicting  the  official  histories.  The  identification  of 
visible  concrete  remains,  including  almost  complete  buried  structures,  and  topographic, 
taphonomic  and  geophysical  anomalies  consistent  with  subsurface  remains  at  Norderney, 
demonstrated  that  the  site  was  demolished  to  ground  level,  with  hut  foundations  and 
concrete  features  being  left  in  situ  (section  5. 6. 2. 2).  Similarly,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  at  Treblinka  II  bore  considerable  damage  from  the  Revolt  and  the  removal  of 
structures  that  followed,  the  ground  was  far  from  sterilised,  with  evidence  of  structural 
remains  and  debris,  as  well  as  pits  and  artefact  scatters  being  identified  (section  4.2.3  and 
4. 6. 2. 2).  Even  the  removal  of  foundations  and  other  buried  remains  will  leave  behind  some 
sign  of  disturbance,  be  it  in  the  form  of  the  cut  of  the  feature  or  in  the  form  of  the 
demolition  material  left  behind.  Therefore,  although  structures  may  not  survive, 
subterranean  evidence  relating  to  them  have  been  shown  to  exist  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  for  the  majority  of  sites  pertaining  to  the  Holocaust,  thus  highlighting  the  untapped 
resource  represented  by  the  archaeological  record. 

Similarly,  the  existence  of  standing  structures  at  sites  can  detract  from  subterranean 
evidence,  as  can  be  seen  at  both  Treblinka  and  Alderney.  At  the  former,  the  existence  of 
Treblinka  I,  where  foundations  and  walls  of  the  camp  buildings  can  be  seen  has  stood  in 
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stark  contrast  to  Treblinka  II,  where  no  physical  remains  survive  above  ground.  Similarly,  on 


Alderney,  the  existence  of  the  fortifications  has  detracted  from  the  more  subtle  traces  of  the 
camps.  As  Jasinski  (2011)  has  argued,  it  is  easier  to  expunge  the  slave  worker  camps  from 
the  history  of  the  Atlantic  Wall,  for  example,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  bunkers  and  other 
fortifications  were  built  to  last  and  are,  therefore,  difficult  to  erase. 

6.3.2.  PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  popular  perceptions  comprising  the  official  histories  of  both  of  the  sites  examined  can 
be  seen  to  have  stemmed  directly  from  post-war  investigations  and  this  is  a  trend  that  can 
be  observed  for  other  sites  from  this  period.  Not  only  have  these  investigations  often  been 
seen  as  proof  that  the  physical  remnants  of  these  sites  had  been  fully  examined,  but  the 
terminology  that  they  used  can  be  seen  to  have  placed  the  emphasis  on  standing  structures 
as  the  only  valuable  source  of  evidence  (tuskaszkiewicz  1946a;  W0311/13-b-e).  Such  beliefs 
appear  to  have  transcended  the  decades  and  archaeological  evidence  has,  therefore,  been 
overlooked.  This  has  been  particularly  prevalent  at  Treblinka  and  Alderney  given  that  such 
beliefs  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  literature  (section  4.4  and  5.4). 

Similarly,  the  belief  that  all  of  the  remains  of  the  victims  have  been  located,  exhumed  or 
were  totally  obliterated  by  the  Nazis  can  also  be  seen  to  stem  from  the  assertions  of  post¬ 
war  investigations;  thus  resulting  in  the  view  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  find  (Piper  2000; 
Arad  1987;  Chrostowski  2004).  However,  as  shown  in  Chapters  4  and  5,  these  surveys  rarely 
included  the  comprehensive  examination  of  burials  and,  where  this  did  occur,  exhumations 
were  rarely  complete  nor  was  the  entire  site  surveyed  (Central  Commission  for  the 
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Investigation  of  German  War  Crimes  in  Poland  1946;  IMTN  1947(7)).  In  some  cases  it  was 


sufficient  to  acknowledge  that  a  site  existed  within  the  remit  of  legal  investigations,  a  trend 
that  can  be  seen  to  have  persisted  in  some  searches  for  modern  mass  graves  (Czynska  and 
Kupsc  1982;  Hunter  et  al  forthcoming). 

In  the  case  of  both  Treblinka  and  Alderney,  the  lack  of  archaeological  evidence  has  been 
used  as  an  evidence  of  absence  in  the  past.  At  Treblinka  II,  this  has  been  two-fold.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  general  public  and  historical  literature  has  taken  the  view  that  the 
evidence  has  been  destroyed  (section  4.4).  Additionally,  Holocaust  revisionists  have  used  the 
lack  of  studies  to  suggest  that  the  events  reported  in  the  historical  literature  did  not  occur 
(Mattogno  and  Graf  2004).  The  approach  concerning  Alderney  has  been  that  the  lack  of 
physical  evidence  means  that  this  evidence  does  not  exist,  particularly  with  regards  to  the 
presence  of  further  burials,  as  set  out  by  those  writing  the  official  history  (Cruikshank  1975; 
Pantcheff  1981). 

6.3.3.  DIVERSITY  OF  GROUPS  AFFECTED 

In  Chapter  2  it  was  observed  that  a  diverse  number  of  groups  have  been,  and  still  are, 
affected  by  the  events  of  the  Holocaust.  Consequently,  the  impact  that  archaeological  work 
would  have  upon  these  groups  was  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  research  methodology 
(Chapter  3).  However,  in  addition  to  the  variety  of  social  and  religious  groups  already  noted, 
carrying  out  the  research  has  allowed  the  subtleties  of  these  groups  to  be  determined  and 
has  identified  considerable  diversity  between  the  'communities'  and  individuals  affected  at 
micro  level.  A  discussion  of  these  affected  groups  is  included  here  in  order  to  demonstrate 
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the  ways  in  which  the  archaeological  work  impacted  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which 


their  opinions  reflect  the  various  attitudes  towards  the  cultural  memory  and  heritage  of  this 
period.  Although  the  core  of  this  discussion  will  be  the  multiplicity  of  these  groups  and  the 
fact  that  this  will  be  influenced  by  the  specific  circumstances  of  the  site  being  examined,  it  is 
argued  here  that  trends  relating  to  the  study  of  Holocaust  sites  in  general,  and  indeed  the 
study  of  conflict,  can  be  derived. 

6. 3.3.1.  National  Identity  and  the  Holocaust  -  East  vs.  West? 

Treblinka  and  Alderney  were  selected  as  case  studies  owing  to  their  geographic  positions 
within  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  and  one  of  the  main  aims  was  to  contrast  the  different 
approaches  to  heritage  in  these  regions.  This  has  allowed  observations  regarding  national 
identities  shaped  by  the  Holocaust  to  be  made  and  hints  towards  the  diverse  forms  that  such 
identities  are  likely  to  have  assumed  throughout  Europe.  Given  that  many  of  the  sites  in 
Western  Europe,  including  Alderney,  relate  to  the  Nazi  slave  labour  programme,  there  have 
been  few  studies  that  have  focused  upon  their  role  in  Nazi  persecution.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  distance  such  events  from  those  which  occurred  in  the  East  and  the  idea  of  a 
'model  occupation'  has  instead  been  formulated  in  some  places  such  as  France  and  the 
Channel  Islands  (Bunting  1995).  As  shown  in  section  5.3,  this  has  even  resulted  in  the  erasing 
of  certain  features,  such  as  mass  graves,  from  the  history  of  the  Occupation  on  Alderney. 
Farmer  (2002:93)  has  noted  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  massacre  of  French  civilians  at 
Oradour-sur-Glane  'emerged  as  a  national  symbol  of  French  experience  during  the  Second 
World  War'  the  massacre  of  foreign  labour  groups  in  the  same  area  has  been  ignored.  This 
trend  can  be  noted  at  other  sites  in  Germany,  Norway,  The  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  and 
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the  alternative  focus  on  the  fortifications  that  has  emerged  can  be  seen  to  almost  glorify  the 


Occupation  in  the  west  (Schmitt  2001;  Hayes  2002;  pers.  comm.  Jasinski). 

In  the  literature,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  focus  on  the  might  of  the  structures,  their 
engineering  and  the  size  of  their  guns  (e.g.  Ginns  1994,  Davenport  2003).  Such  a  trend  can 
be  observed  at  other  sites  pertaining  to  the  Atlantic  Wall,  that  have  often  received  more 
attention  from  bunker  enthusiasts  than  those  wishing  to  commemorate  those  that  suffered 
and  died  constructing  them  (Carr  2011,  Jasinski  2011,  Rollman  2011;  Farmer  2002).  Of 
course,  the  glorification  of  structures  in  particular  that  have  been  constructed  by  slave 
labour  is  not  limited  to  the  Second  World  War.  Indeed,  some  of  the  world's  most  famous 
and  most  frequently  visited  monuments  were  built  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  lives;  the 
Pyra  mids  of  Giza,  the  Mayan  temples,  the  Great  Wall  of  China  to  name  but  a  few.  The  recent 
nature  of  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  likely  account  for  the  response  of  such  individuals 
seeming  even  more  terrible,  yet  the  exclusion  of  the  less  comfortable  aspects  of  the 
histories  of  monuments  seems  endemic  in  society  for  all  periods. 

In  part,  however,  for  Alderney  at  least,  this  approach  appears  to  stem  from  the  lack  of  desire 
for  the  island  to  be  tarnished  by  the  events  of  the  Occupation,  an  aspiration  to  forget  the 
darker  parts  of  its  past  and  to  detach  from  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  (section  5.7.1).  The 
approach  taken  by  the  British  government  since  the  war  can  also  be  related  to  a  desire  to 
view  the  Holocaust  as  an  event  that  occurred  'in  the  east'  and  not  in  the  supposedly  civilised 
west  (section  5.7). 
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However,  to  continue  to  take  an  approach  that  makes  a  distinction  between  the  events  of 


the  Holocaust  in  the  east  and  west  is  to  ignore  the  broader  themes  on  which  site  diversity  is 
truly  based,  whilst  also  further  defining  the  hierarchy  of  sites.  The  archaeology  of  the 
Holocaust  must  instead  be  approached  from  a  European  perspective  that  addresses  the  far- 
reaching  nature  of  these  events  and  demonstrates  that  discrimination  and  persecution  did 
occur  across  Europe's  breadth.  To  continue  to  view  the  Holocaust  as  something  that 
occurred  in  another  time  and  to  social  groups  aside  from  our  own,  in  whatever  country  we 
may  inhabit,  is  to  present  an  incomplete  view  of  history  and  limits  the  ability  to  learn  from 
these  events.  Simply  because  Alderney  and  Treblinka  represent  diverse  sites  in  terms  of  the 
specifics  of  their  operation,  classifying  them  as  separate  events  altogether  is  to  downplay 
the  racial  hatred,  lack  of  social  cohesion  and  disregard  for  human  life  that  were  prevalent. 

6. 3.3. 2.  The  concept  of  community 

Tully  (2007:67)  has  highlighted  the  lack  of  synergy  between  the  theoretical  implications  of 
the  term  community,  in  that  it  alludes  to  'a  sense  of  cohesion  and  solidarity  created  through 
a  common  interest  in  a  shared  locale',  and,  often,  the  reality  in  the  context  of  public 
archaeology.  Instead  the  term  community  itself  is  misleading,  in  that  many  communities  and 
affected  groups  will  have  connections  and  interests,  or  lack  thereof,  to  the  events  in 
question.  It  is  such  diversity  that  leads  to  sites  becoming  contested  spaces,  often  culminating 
in  an  equally  diverse  array  of  historical  narratives  (Purbrick  et  al  2007;  Pollard  2007).  Indeed, 
it  has  been  argued  that  conflict  will  always  arise  when  the  issue  of  heritage  is  discussed  as  it 
'is  multi-faceted,  multi-sensual  and  multi-emotive,  with  each  experience  and  encounter 
prompting  an  array  of  interpretation,  perspectives  and  responses  that  both  collide  and 
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compete'  (Smith  and  Waterton  2009:57).  Where  such  contestation  exists,  particularly  where 


it  has  developed  over  a  long  period  of  time,  changing  popular  perceptions  through 
archaeological  research  can  be  even  more  difficult;  it  has  already  been  shown  that  such  new 
approaches  can  be  seen  to  be  sensationalist  by  those  who  have  maintained  the  official 
histories  to  date  (section  5.3.4). 

At  the  broadest  level,  a  distinction  can  be  made  between  those  communities  and  individuals 
who  are  present  at  the  site  in  question,  either  temporarily  (e.g.  visitors)  or  permanently  (e.g. 
local  residents),  and  those  who  are  geographically  removed  (e.g.  survivors  and  their  families, 
or  descendents  of  the  affected  area  who  no  longer  live  in  the  locality  and  do  not  visit).  With 
regards  to  the  former,  the  term  'visitor'  is  equally  an  oversimplification  of  individuals  that 
travel  to  heritage  sites  and,  with  respect  to  the  Holocaust,  this  will  include  survivors,  their 
relatives  and  those  of  the  deceased,  academics,  educational  groups,  tourists  and  pilgrims. 
Thus  there  will  also  be  variation  in  terms  of  those  who  have  a  direct  connection  to  the 
events  in  question  and  those  who  do  not. 

Indeed,  Smith  and  Waterton  (2009)  have  observed  that  the  positive  nature  of  heritage 
shared  within  and  between  communities  has  often  been  emphasised  and  suggested 
Holocaust  Memorial  Day  and  the  commemoration  of  the  British  slave  trade  as 
counterarguments  to  this  interpretation.  Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  Holocaust,  many 
affected  communities  are  defined  by  negative  experiences;  survivor  communities  and 
victims'  families,  whose  lives  have  been  shaped  by  loss.  When  national  or  local  heritage  is 
also  defined  in  part  by  atrocity,  this  can  lead  to  resentment  and  judgement  on  both  the  part 
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of  the  community  themselves  and  external  parties.  Similarly,  politics  will  often  dictate 


whether  that  heritage  presents  the  community  in  question  as  a  cohort  of  victims, 
perpetrators,  observers  ora  combination  of  all  of  these  groups. 

The  case  study  sites  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  often  conflict  between  visitors  and 
local  residents,  and  also  between  visitors  (section  4.7  and  5.7).  The  tension  between  the 
different  visitors  to  Treblinka  for  example,  alludes  to  the  different  perceptions  over  the 
existence  of  the  site,  as  well  as  to  wider  societal  issues  in  Poland.  Religious  tensions  in 
particular  were  observed,  something  which  is  likely  prevalent  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Holocaust  is  often  considered  a  Jewish  event  in  a  Christian  country  (Zubrzycki  2006),  whilst 
the  differences  within  the  Jewish  community  have  already  been  observed  in  section  2.3.3.  In 
Alderney,  this  tension  is  more  likely  to  be  based  on  differing  views  of  interested  tourists  and 
the  local  community.  It  appears  to  be  the  conflict  between  tourists,  passive  observers  e.g. 
those  who  pass  through  the  site  for  leisure  purposes  not  related  to  their  former  function, 
and  those  who  have  a  direct  connection  to  the  events  is  most  common.  Pa  rticularly  if  visitors 
treat  heritage  as  a  performance  and  have  the  express  desire  to  "feel  something"  at  a  site 
(Smith  and  Waterton  2009;  Baxter  2009),  this  may  be  at  odds  with  the  more  direct  feelings 
experienced  by  mourners  or  survivors. 

Diversity  can  also  be  seen  with  the  visitors  to  sites  who  have  directly  been  affected  by  the 
Holocaust.  Survivors  may  have  been  interred  at  the  site  being  visited  or,  as  was  observed  at 
Treblinka  during  fieldwork,  they  may  have  been  held  prisoner  in  other  camps  throughout 
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Europe.  Similarly,  descendents  who  lost  loved  ones  during  the  Holocaust  may  visit,  whilst 


those  who  witnessed  the  events  or  aided  victims  may  also  be  encountered. 

At  the  case  study  sites,  there  was  a  notable  lack  of  local  advocacy  for  preservation  and 
protection  at  both  sites,  given  that  those  who  experienced  the  events  directly  are  no  longer 
resident  in  the  areas  in  question.  This  is  a  trend  that  can  also  be  observed  at  other  sites 
throughout  Europe,  given  the  demographic  effects  of  the  Holocaust;  death,  a  lack  of 
knowledge  about  where  they  were  interred  (Bonnard  1991),  cost  and  logistics  sit  alongside 
more  conscious  decisions  made  by  survivors  and  their  descendents  not  to  become  involved 
with  their  protection,  as  a  result  of  the  difficulties  revisiting  the  sites  where  they  were 
interred  (Brenner  1999)  or  due  to  the  desire  to  limit  the  attention  drawn  to  their  religious  or 
cultural  group  (Fonseca  1995).  As  such,  claims  of  so-called  ownership  often  emerge  from 
various  groups  and  individuals  who  have  a  desire  to  shape  perceptions  of  events,  the 
majority  of  whom  did  not  experience  the  events  directly. 

One  such  group  that  will  almost  always  be  influential  and  will,  in  turn,  impact  upon 
archaeological  research  is  the  local  community  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  being  examined.  The 
diversity  between  groups  and  individuals  that  comprise  local  communities,  and  as  such  their 
differing  views,  was  also  observed  on  Alderney  and  at  Treblinka.  With  reference  to  the 
former,  the  current  community  is  made  up  of  descendents  but  also  a  large  number  of 
incomers.  Divisions  relating  to  membership  and  non- members  hip  of  certain  groups,  such  as 
the  Alderney  Society,  were  observed  and  the  differing  levels  of  acceptance  of  the 
archaeological  work  between  these  two  groups  was  apparent  (section  5.7.5).  The  level  of 
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interest  in  the  Occupation  also  varies  considerably  within  these  groups,  ranging  from  those 


with  strong  opinions  to  those  who  were  indifferent.  This,  in  part,  appears  to  stem  from 
whether  or  not  individuals  have  a  familial  connection  to  this  period  e.g.  whether  they  or 
their  ancestors  experienced  these  events.  At  Treblinka,  the  lack  of  a  local  historical  group 
negates  the  existence  of  such  divisions.  However,  the  "local"  community  remains  diverse. 
Lacking  the  geographical  restriction  of  Alderney,  this  community  comprises  of  those  in  the 
immediate  environs  of  the  former  camp  and  those  from  the  wider  region.  Many  in  these 
communities  descend  from  individuals  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  during  the  Holocaust  and 
some  likely  have  never  visited  the  camp,  particularly  the  largely  elderly  residents  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  It  was  somewhat  ironic,  therefore,  that  a  regional  newspaper  reported 
that  the  local  community  were  delighted  that  this  research  was  taking  place  (Tygonik 
Siedlecki  2011).  Other  people  living  in  the  vicinity  have  been  seen  to  use  the  site  as  a  leisure 
facility,  whilst  a  smaller  group,  mainly  from  larger  towns  in  the  region,  are  involved  with  the 
work  of  the  museum  (section  4.7).  Given  Treblinka's  remoteness,  but  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  managed  by  a  government  department,  the  opinions  of  the  local  community  do  not 
seem  to  have  shaped  on-site  interpretation  but  the  fact  that  the  site  has  a  reasonably  low 
profile  compared  to  other  camps  to  date  likely  reflects  both  national  trends  and  the  limited 
local  interest  in  the  site. 

Smith  and  Waterton  (2009)  have  noted  the  importance  of  considering  the  differing  views  of 
what  can  be  termed  sub-communities,  citing  the  example  of  Hilton  of  Cadboll,  where  the 
views  of  the  local  historical  society  were  falsely  assumed  to  represent  those  of  all  of  the 
village's  inhabitants,  thus  resulting  in  misrepresentation  of  opinions  on  heritage  strategies. 
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When  addressing  such  an  emotive  subject  as  the  Holocaust,  and  in  light  of  the  diverse  range 


of  groups  affected,  considering  all  views  is  clearly  imperative.  However,  also  for  these 
reasons,  this  perhaps  represents  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  researchers.  Similarly, 
however,  considering  the  opinions  of  sub-communities  can  have  a  positive  impact,  in  terms 
of  identifying  individuals  who  support  the  research  project,  as  occurred  on  Alderney  (section 
5.7.2). 

Additionally,  the  problems  with  engaging  communities  in  heritage  which  is  viewed  as  not 
relating  to  them  or  their  descendents,  for  various  reasons  including  class,  race,  religion  and 
ancestry,  have  been  observed  by  others  engaged  in  community  archaeology  (McDavid  2002 
and  2007;  Alleyne  2002;  Marshall  2001;  Sen  2001).  These  problems  are  exacerbated  when 
addressing  what  Price  (2005)  has  termed  'orpha n  heritage',  a  construct  often  resulting  from 
war,  where  events  involving  foreign  nations  occurred  in  a  foreign  territory  with  limited  or  no 
involvement  of  the  home  nation.  Price  (2005:182)  cites  the  example  of  the  First  World  War 
battlefields,  where  in  addition  to  the  heritage  associated  with  the  events  where  French  and 
Belgian  troops  fought  in  their  own  territories,  'cultural  ownership  of  the  rest  of  the  heritage 
lies  with  various  foreign  groups  and  organisations  popular  and  governmental,  originating  in 
Germany;  Britain  and  its  former  colonies  and  dominions  including  India,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand;  the  USA;  the  French  colonies;  Russia;  Portugal;  and  Italy'.  Given  that  the 
Holocaust  largely  involved  crimes  being  perpetrated  against  foreigners  by  foreigners,  it  can 
also  be  seen  to  fall  into  this  category.  At  both  Treblinka  and  Alderney  this  was  the  case  and  it 
has  been  observed  of  local  residents  in  the  past,  particularly  those  in  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period,  that  they  failed  to  sympathise  with  the  victims,  instead  focusing  on  their  own 
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plight  as  a  result  of  the  violence,  poor  conditions  or  evacuations  that  they  had  to  suffer;  thus 


they  too  wished  to  be  seen  as  victims  (section  5.7).  Similarly,  the  varied  jurisdiction  of 
foreign  organisations  relating  to  burials,  as  well  as  confusion  over  who  should  commemorate 
victims  observed  on  Alderney  reflects  similar  trends  at  other  Holocaust  sites  throughout 
Europe,  for  example  the  Eastern  European  workers  who  died  elsewhere  along  the  Atlantic 
Wall  (PRO  FO  371/100916). 

Similarly,  Moeller  (2006:110)  has  argued  that  in  the  past  'stories  of  the  Second  World  War 
were  always  told  in  the  context  of  the  ideological  conflict  that  followed1  and,  as  highlighted 
in  Chapter  2  and  with  regards  to  the  case  studies  discussed,  this  is  apparent  for  the  events  of 
the  Holocaust.  In  particular,  the  relationships  between  nations  have  strongly  influenced 
approaches  to  heritage  and,  as  such,  the  physical  representations  of  sites.  This  can  be  seen 
with  respect  to  the  animosity  between  Russia  and  Poland  (Polonsky  and  Michlic  2004),  the 
altered  relationship  between  Norway  and  its  allies  (Jasinski  2011)  and  the  changing 
circumstances  in  the  former  Eastern  bloc  (Jambrek  2008).  Local  and  national  politics  can  also 
be  seen  to  be  influential.  For  example,  on  Alderney  it  can  be  observed  that  a  long-standing 
political  commitment  has  been  made  to  upholding  the  official  history  of  the  Occupation,  the 
details  of  which  have  changed  little  since  the  war  (Cruikshank  1975).  In  Poland,  the 
commitment  to  focusing  on  crimes  against  Christian  Polish  citizens  has  prevailed  over 
widespread  discussion  of  the  crimes  committed  against  other  groups  (Polonsky  and  Michlic 
2004).  Therefore,  although  the  Holocaust  itself  transcended  boundaries  and  affected  a  vast 
number  of  groups,  in  both  of  the  case  studies  examined  it  was  observed  that  local  and 
national  politics  ultimately  impacted  upon  attitudes  towards,  and  the  presentation  of,  the 
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site.  Hence,  it  is  the  very  same  politics  which  will  dictate  whether  archaeological  works  are 


to  be  permitted. 

6.3.3. 3.  Changing  Generations 

As  well  as  the  fact  that  communities  are  not  'homogenous  and  self-referential1  (Smith  and 
Waterton  2009:53),  'cultural  landscapes  are  not  the  product  of  sedentary  urban  societies' 
(Head  2000:64).  Therefore,  as  well  as  the  diverse  range  of  issues  that  will  exist  that  are 
specific  to  each  site  being  examined,  archaeologists  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
intrinsic  factors,  such  as  deaths  and  relocation,  exist  alongside  extrinsic  factors,  such  as 
political  and  economic  change,  altering  the  demographic  of,  and  influences  upon, 
communities.  Similarly,  Carman  (2002)  alluded  to  the  different  types  of  value  placed  on 
heritage  and,  as  with  remains  relating  to  other  historical  periods,  the  various  groups 
pertaining  to  the  Holocaust  have  assigned  these  differentially.  This  value  can  also  be  seen  to 
change  over  time  and  will  be  multi-layered  according  to  specific  social  and  political 
circumstances. 

Such  changes  can  have  a  positive  impact  upon  approaches  to  heritage  and  the  acceptance  of 
archaeological  work.  At  Treblinka,  for  example,  considerably  greater  value  has  been  placed 
on  the  site  by  the  current  director  and  his  team,  as  reflected  by  plans  to  enhance  the 
memorial  and  increase  the  dissemination  of  information  about  the  site  (pers.  comm.  Edward 
Kopowka).  The  issuing  of  permission  for  work  at  the  site  can  also  be  seen  to  have  been  a 
result  of  a  cultural  shift.  In  Germany,  new  generations  claimed  to  have  'broke  the  silence 
imposed  by  our  fathers  and  conquered  the  memory  of  their  crimes'  (Friedrich  2004,  cited  in 
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Moeller  2006:110),  paving  the  way  for  the  later  commitment  to  examining  Holocaust  sites  to 


the  same  extent  as  other  ancient  ones,  if  they  come  under  threat  (section  1.3.3;  Theune 
2010). 

Conversely,  however,  a  change  of  generation  can  have  a  negative  impact  or  can  continue  to 
perpetuate  "facts"  about  the  events  in  question.  Second-,  third-  and  fourth-hand  memories 
can  be  observed  at  some  sites  (Golbert  2004)  and,  as  on  Alderney,  where  the  perpetuation 
of  these  "facts"  is  as  a  result  of  a  long-standing  political  commitment  to  maintaining  the 
official  history  formulated  in  the  immediate  post-war  period,  this  can  present  considerable 
challenges  to  archaeologists.  Not  only  does  this  make  distinguishing  fact  from  fiction 
complex,  but  it  also  makes  obtaining  permission  for  work  more  difficult.  Similarly,  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  sites  on  Alderney  appears  to  suggest  that  little  value  continues 
to  be  placed  on  the  remains  by  successive  generations.  However,  the  arguments  presented 
in  Chapter  5  suggest  the  situation  is  more  complex. 

6.3.3A.  'Public'  archaeology 

Moshenska  (2009:73)  has  noted  that  'the  'public'  element  of  public  archaeology  seldom 
originates  with  'the  public'  themselves'  and  this  can  of  course  exacerbate  feelings  of  the 
researcher  as  an  outsider  (Merriman  2004).  The  latter  is  likely  to  be  particularly  true  with 
regards  to  Holocaust  sites,  where  investigations  have  seldom  been  instigated  by  the  public, 
and  of  course  this  represented  a  real  cause  for  concern  in  this  research  project  which  was 
advocated  by  the  author.  The  nature  of  so-called  'hot  heritage'  -  that  is  sites  connected  to 
conflict,  genocide,  atrocities  or  contested  space  (Uzzell  1989)  -  means  that  public 
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engagement  needs  to  be  carefully  considered.  At  both  Treblinka  and  Alderney,  concerns 


were  expressed  about  even  simply  discussing  the  research  being  undertaken  with  members 
of  the  public.  At  Treblinka,  security  was  one  major  concern  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
archaeological  work,  although  non-invasive,  had  the  potential  to  lead  to  an  upsurge  in 
looting  (pers.  comm.  Edward  Kopowka).  On  Alderney  the  location  of  the  survey  on  the 
island's  campsite  represented  a  potentially  difficult  situation  in  terms  of  explaining  to 
holidaymakers  exactly  what  was  being  surveyed. 

In  most  instances,  it  will  rarely  be  appropriate  to  conduct  community  excavations  with 
respect  to  Holocaust  sites  given  the  nature  of  the  remains  being  sought.  That  said, 
community  archaeology,  like  archaeology  itself,  should  not  only  be  seen  as  being  limited  to 
excavation.  Outreach  activities  -  such  as  on-site  tours,  lecture  programmes,  workshops, 
information  boards  and  the  like  -  can  be  used  to  inform  the  public,  disseminate  knowledge 
and,  where  necessary,  to  discuss  concerns  surrounding  the  work  being  undertaken.  Public 
engagement  at  Holocaust  sites,  where  it  is  possible  and  ethical,  should  be  encouraged;  thus 
facilitating  access  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  research  being  undertaken.  It 
may  be  appropriate  in  some  instances,  to  conduct  these  activities  off -site,  or  at  least  away 
from  the  area  where  the  work  is  being  undertaken,  in  order  to  account  for  issues  like 
security  and  looting  alluded  to  above.  Additionally,  this  may  be  more  appropriate  for  sites 
where  visitors  wish  to  commemorate  loved  ones  and  where  such  practices  may  be  disturbed 
by  outreach  activities.  Thus,  as  with  the  nature  and  application  of  archaeological 
methodologies,  the  concerns  of  the  various  groups  who  will  visit  the  site  in  question,  or  be 
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affected  by  the  work  being  undertaken,  must  be  central  to  approaches  adopted  for  public 


engagement. 

6. 3.3. 5.  Ethical  Implications 

From  an  ethical  standpoint,  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  field  of  archaeology  that  we 
should  protect  sites  for  the  'public  good1,  yet  given  the  many  publics  affected  and  the 
sensitive  nature  of  sites  relating  to  the  Holocaust,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  possible  to  satisfy  all 
parties  (Carman  2005:81).  The  initial  response  to  the  fieldwork  on  Alderney  by  members  of 
the  community  was  one  of  considerable  hostility  and,  during  a  lecture  presented  to  the  local 
historical  society,  it  was  clear  that  the  prospect  of  reviving  interest  in  the  Occupation  was 
causing  angst.  During  excavations  at  Betzec,  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  views  of  the 
Jewish  community  contrasted  with  those  of  the  authorities  commissioning  the  work  (Weiss 
2003;  Kola  2000).  The  fact  that  Holocaust  sites  can  be  seen  to  take  on  multiple  meanings  to 
different  groups  is  also  problematic.  The  complexity  of  this  situation  is  perhaps  best 
summarised  by  Zubrzycki's  (2006:99)  assessment  of  Auschwitz: 

' Whereas  "Auschwitz"  is,  for  Jews  and  the  world,  the  symbol  of  the  Holocaust  and  now  of 
universal  evil,  "Oswiqcim"  is  for  Poles  the  symbol  of  Polish  martyrdom.  It  is  also  the  symbolic 
terrain  where  Poles  articulate  their  relationship  to  various  Others:  Germans,  who  created  the 
camp;  Russians,  who  liberated  it;  and  especially  Jews,  with  whom  the  Poles  compete  for 
ownership  of  the  camp  as  a  symbol  of  their  own  martyrdom'.  Finally,  Auschwitz  is  the 
dramatization  and  enactment  of  nationalist  discourses  which  have  shaped  -  and  divided  - 
Polish  public  life  in  the  last  decade'. 
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The  problem  with  determining  which  of  these  groups'  opinion  is  more  valid  has  already  been 


alluded  to  in  Chapter  2.  This  represents  a  considerable  challenge,  particularly  when  dealing 
with  sites  at  which  people  died.  Further  questions  that  have  emerged  as  a  result  of  the 
survey  include:  Should  the  wishes  of  the  local  community,  which  in  themselves  may  be 
diverse,  take  precedent  over  those  of  survivors  and  their  families,  or  vice  versa?  Do 
archaeologists  have  the  right  to  enforce  heritage  upon  communities  who  may  feel  little 
connection  to  the  events  in  question?  Should  international,  national  or  local  views  take 
priority?  These  are  complex  questions  without  simple  answers  and  are  ones  that  must  be 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  when  archaeological  work  is  proposed. 


6.3.4.  RESPONSES  TO  FIELDWORK 

This  research  project  represents  another  layer  in  the  post-war  history  of  the  sites  examined, 
as  well  as  to  the  history  of  the  Holocaust  as  a  whole.  The  simple  act  of  'doing'  archaeology 
allowed  the  site  history  of  the  landscape  to  be  derived  but  also  invoked  responses  which 
revealed  important  information  concerning  attitudes  towards  the  sites.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  was  often  expressed  that  archaeology  could  not  in  fact  contribute  to  the  history  of  this 
period.  AtTreblinka  this  stemmed  from  the  belief  that  archaeology  was  an  invasive  activity, 
and  was  thus  not  permitted  by  Halacha  Law,  and  also  the  aforementioned  assertion  that 
nothing  survived  of  the  camp.  In  Alderney,  this  related  to  the  belief  that  no  further  burials 
existed  and  that  the  survey  equipment  would  not  work  in  the  island's  sandy  environment. 

Obtaining  permission  for  the  work  was  also  complicated  by  aspects  of  the  post¬ 
abandonment  histories,  in  particular  political,  social  and  religious  concerns.  Understandably, 
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there  was  concern  about  the  attention  the  work  would  generate,  the  disturbance  it  would 


cause  at  memorial  sites,  the  implications  of  the  results,  and  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
permission  (pers.  comm.  Alderney  Society).  Each  site  had  its  own  local  systems  for  obtaining 
permission  and,  in  addition  to  the  bureaucratic  channels,  there  was  a  need  to  consider  other 
individuals  and  groups;  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Poland,  the  Museum  authorities  at 
various  levels  and  the  Conservator  of  Monuments  at  Treblinka;  the  local  historical  society 
and  museum,  landowners  and  the  States  on  Alderney. 

Similar  issues  will  be  present  at  other  Holocaust  sites,  where  permission  for  archaeological 
work  is  required,  but  each  country  will  have  its  own  system  and  legislation  to  abide  by. 
Archaeologists  may  need  to  obtain  permission  from,  and  comply  with,  national  regulatory 
bodies,  religious  groups,  and  site  custodians.  Ethical  or  professional  standards  need  to  be 
complied  with  and,  similarly,  obtaining  the  acceptance  and  trust  of  the  various  groups 
involved  must  form  part  of  methodologies. 

Additionally,  genocide  and  political  killings  are  by  their  very  nature  carried  out  covertly  and 
on  a  large  scale,  often  resulting  in  archaeologists  facing  political  problems,  potentially  unsafe 
working  environments  and  marginalisation  (Hunter  and  Simpson  2007;  Buchli  and  Lucas 
2001).  Similar  trends  can  be  observed  at  other  Holocaust  sites  where  examinations  of  the 
physical  remains  have  been  undertaken.  This  not  only  demonstrates  that  the  poignancy  of 
these  events  has  not  dissipated  in  many  cases  despite  the  passage  of  time,  but  also  that  the 
experiences  of  the  author  with  regards  to  the  case  studies  examined,  rather  than  being 
isolated  occurrences,  are  indicative  of  the  kinds  of  responses  that  will  still  be  generated 
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when  studies  of  this  period  are  proposed.  Since  the  immediate  post-war  period,  with  the 


opposition  to  the  Mission  de  Recherche  proposals  to  exhume  the  Holocaust  victims  at 
Belsen  (Rosensaft  1979),  through  to  the  time  pressures  and  political  unrest  caused  by  more 
recent  investigations,  such  as  Wright's  excavations  at  Jedwabne,  investigators  approaching 
the  material  remains  of  the  Holocaust  have  faced  antagonism  (Bevan  1994).  Additionally, 
wars  about  which  there  are  'contentious'  memories  present  investigators  with  a  number  of 
problems.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  the  reluctance  of  witnesses  to  talk  about  their 
experiences,  too  many  witnesses  presenting  conflicting  opinions  of  the  same  events  (Hayes 
2003),  sensationalist  accounts,  as  well  as  the  potential  for  survivors  to  be  'fired  by  patterns 
of  suspicion  that  scholars  objectify  their  many  years  of  agony,  pain  and  torment'  (Garber 
1994:3).  Browning  (1993)  has  commented  that  the  Holocaust  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  topics  that  a  historian  can  address  and  Moshenska  (2008:165)  has  noted  that 
those  who  attempt  to  challenge  widely  held  perceptions  of  events  are  often  'attacked, 
marginalized  or  deliberately  misrepresented';  as  the  issues  faced  during  this  research  show, 
such  issues  are  equally  as  prevalent  for  archaeologists  (Hunter  et  al  forthcoming).  Indeed,  in 
light  of  the  issues  discussed  above,  deciding  to  pursue  archaeological  work  under  the 
pressures  imposed  by  the  existence  of  these  differences  in  opinion  can  make  for  an 
uncomfortable  working  environment. 

Therefore,  what  perhaps  defines  the  discipline  of  Holocaust  archaeology  is  not  only  the 
ability  of  the  archaeologist  to  understand  the  historical  events  of  this  period  and  the 
associated  material  culture  that  was  generated  from  it,  but  also  the  capacity  to  understand 
the  complex  range  of  issues  associated  with  these  events  and  its  aftermath. 
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6.3.5.  PRIVATE  RESPONSES 


The  value  of  observing  individuals  and  groups  at  heritage  sites  has  been  attested  to  in  the 
literature  (Boyd  2012;  Jacobs  2004;  Poria  et  al  2001).  This  value  can  be  argued  with  respect 
to  Holocaust  sites,  given  that  a  number  of  private  responses  to  Treblinka  and  Alderney  were 
recorded  during  the  fieldwork  undertaken  as  part  of  this  study.  These  observations  revealed 
personal  stories  and  acts  of  commemoration,  individual  and  group  responses,  religious 
beliefs,  national  identities  and  unwritten  additions  to  the  history  of  the  sites  all  enacted 
within  the  space.  Such  acts  often  demonstrated  the  multiple  functions  and  perceptions  of 
the  landscapes,  which  represented  and  became  sites  of  memory,  solace,  mourning, 
reconciliation,  conflict  and  recreation.  At  Treblinka  II,  for  example,  candles  left  by  mourners 
in  pits  in  the  wooded  areas  of  the  camp  alluded  to  both  the  fact  that  the  function  of  such 
features  during  the  camp's  period  of  operation  was  perhaps  known  (or  at  least  thought  to  be 
known)  and  the  function  these  features  have  acquired  as  part  of  the  site's  post¬ 
abandonment  history  (Plate  6.7).  In  contrast,  the  observation  of  a  young  couple  kissing  and 
picnicking,  a  family  walking  in  the  woods  and  the  limited  walk  that  most  visitors  took  around 
the  monument  reveals  the  loss  of  meaning  that  has  occurred.  In  Alderney,  the  latter  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  people  who  knew  nothing  of  Norderney's  former  function 
or  the  location  of  the  former  cemetery,  despite  frequently  passing  through  the  sites.  The 
private  responses  and  unwritten  histories  to  these  sites  will  never  be  recorded  in  their 
entirety,  for  they  are  contributed  to  every  day;  the  landscape  constantly  takes  on  new 
meanings,  which  are  then  lost  with  the  departure  of  the  visitor. 
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Plate  6.7.  Candles  left  in  the  forest  at  Treblinka  (author's  own  photograph) 


6.3.6.  HIERARCHY  OF  ATROCITY 

In  Chapter  2,  it  was  observed  that  a  hierarchy  of  atrocity  has  often  been  defined  by 
individuals  and  nations  when  the  investigation  of  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  has 
been  suggested.  However,  when  examining  Treblinka  and  Alderney,  it  was  observed  that  this 
hierarchy  was  not  only  restricted  to  perceptions  regarding  the  compared  'importance'  of 
historic  events  but  can  also  be  seen  to  extend  to  individual  atrocities  that  occurred  during 
the  Holocaust  and  Nazi  Occupation  of  Europe.  For  example,  during  this  research,  it  was  often 
questioned  why  Alderney  was  being  examined,  particularly  given  the  difference  in  scale  with 
the  events  that  occurred  at  Treblinka  (pers.  comm.  Alderney  Society;  pers.  comm.  European 
Research  Council).  Similarly,  at  inter-site  level,  the  degree  of  interest  in,  and  representation 
of,  certain  groups  of  labourers  e.g.  the  O.T.  workers  compared  to  the  slave  workers  and 
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prisoners  on  Alderney,  in  the  literature  reveals  the  further  hierarchies  that  exist  with  studies 


of  this  period  (Ginns  1994;  Cruikshank  1975).  Such  trends  can  be  observed  for  other 
Holocaust  sites:  it  has  been  more  common  to  mark  the  sites  of  the  camps,  as  opposed  to 
isolated  burial  sites;  local  civilian  casualties  have  often  been  commemorated  whilst  foreign 
labour  has  not;  certain  sites  have  entered  public  consciousness,  whilst  others  have  been 
forgotten. 

However,  slotting  the  atrocities  perpetrated  at  each  of  the  sites  into  a  hierarchy  of  genocide, 
where  one  site  is  deemed  to  be  'worse'  than  the  other,  is  also  of  little  value  in  terms  of 
reassessing  the  landscapes.  To  ignore  the  sites  such  as  Alderney  on  the  basis  that  they  were 
on  a  smaller  scale  or  different  in  nature,  and  therefore  they  are  deemed  to  be  less  significant 
than  those  of  the  Holocaust,  is  to  imply  that  such  events  are  somehow  acceptable.  Just 
because  many  people  died  under  the  auspice  of  a  work  program  and  many  as  a  result  of 
harsh  living  and  working  conditions  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  were  subjected  to 
intense  and  often  prolonged  cruelty.  Indeed,  few  would  argue  that  the  deaths  in  Bergen- 
Belsen,  where  many  people  also  died  of  malnutrition  and  as  a  result  of  poor  conditions, 
should  not  be  classed  as  atrocities  (Reilly  et  al  1997).  Why  then  should  those  on  Alderney 
not  be  classed  as  such?  Instead  what  these  differences  should  demonstrate  is  that  the 
Holocaust,  and  thus  the  physical  remnants  that  it  left  behind,  was  varied  and  often 
responded  to  local  conditions,  landscape  and  the  need  for  manpower  to  aid  the  war  effort. 
To  filter  out  certain  events,  and  therefore  certain  groups  of  people,  at  site  or  inter-site  level 
is  to  misrepresent  the  history  of  the  period  and  to  fail  to  uphold  humanitarian  requirements. 
Therefore,  instead  of  focusing  on  numbers  and  severity  ratings,  sites  and  landscapes  should 
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be  compared  according  to  prevalent  themes.  Instead  of  ranking  events  according  to  their 


differences,  emphasis  should  instead  be  placed  on  acknowledging  that  the  diversity  of  sites 
of  the  Holocaust  was  what  made  the  Nazi  Occupation  of  Europe  so  complex. 

6.3.7.  LANDSCAPE  CHANGE:  ISSUES  CAUSED 

Landscape  change  can  be  a  considerable  inhibiting  factor  in  the  investigation  of 
archaeological  sites  and  its  implications  for  hindering  recent  searches  for  human  remains  in 
particular  have  been  documented  (Sturdy  2007;  Hunter  et  al  forthcoming;  Nobes  2000). 
Such  landscape  change  can  be  intentional,  for  example  that  conducted  by  perpetrators  as 
already  discussed,  or  it  may  be  cultural  or  natural  (Sturdy  2008).  When  attempting  to 
interpret  the  field  survey  and  geophysical  data  from  both  sites,  the  effect  of  all  of  these 
types  of  landscape  change  became  apparent. 

With  regards  to  landscape  change  since  the  war,  factors  such  as  whether  a  site  has  been 
preserved  as  a  monument,  its  function(s)  over  the  last  seven  decades,  national  and  local 
attitudes  towards  it,  and  its  geographic  location  can  all  be  identified  as  impacting  upon  its 
extent.  Given  the  fact  that  Treblinka  is  preserved  as  a  monument,  it  has  not  been  subject  to 
residential  or  commercial  development  and  its  grounds  are  maintained.  However,  whilst  this 
has  prevented  certain  types  of  landscape  change,  it  has  also  incited,  and  failed  to  prevent, 
other  types  (Huener  2003);  as  Kaplan  (2011:1)  notes  'sometimes  monumental  structures 
erase  rather  than  commemorate'.  For  example,  the  construction  of  the  memorial  itself  has 
resulted  in  the  landscape  being  radically  altered  from  its  post-abandonment  appea  ranee;  the 
levelling  of  the  site,  the  erection  of  the  concrete  matvoh  and  the  ongoing  changes  to  the 
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surrounding  forest  have  all  impacted  upon  the  archaeological  record.  This  symbolic 


memorial,  although  an  important  part  of  the  commemoration  and  preservation  process,  can 
be  seen  to  be  misleading  in  terms  of  an  understanding  of  the  site's  layout  and,  for  visitors,  its 
former  function  (Huener  2003).  It  also  prevented  access  to  certain  areas  with  survey 
equipment  during  the  archaeological  work.  Additionally,  the  site  remained  neglected  for 
almost  fifteen  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  and,  even  after  the  memorial  was 
constructed,  remained  a  target  for  graverobbers  and  treasure  hunters  who  have  dug  pits 
that  confuse  the  interpretation  of  the  site  when  non-invasive  work  is  undertaken  (Auerbach 
1979).  Indeed,  security  at  the  site  was  a  problem  that  required  consideration  in  advance  of 
the  fieldwork  undertaken  as  part  of  this  research,  owing  to  the  potential  for  archaeological 
investigations  to  cause  a  revival  in  such  practices,  given  the  perception  of  archaeology  as 
looking  for  buried  artefacts  (pers.  comm.  Edward  Kopowka). 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  none  of  the  sites  pertaining  to  the  Occupation  of  Alderney  are 
protected  memorial  sites  and,  as  such,  they  have  all  been  subject  to  alternative  use  and,  in 
turn,  considerable  damage.  This  damage  has  varied  from  total  destruction  e.g.  Helgoland 
which  was  razed  to  make  way  for  a  row  of  houses,  through  to  the  existence  of  coarse 
vegetation  preventing  access  e.g.  at  Lager  Sylt  (section  5.2.4).  At  Norderney,  natural 
landscape  change  in  the  form  of  movement  of  the  sand  dunes  can  also  be  seen,  whilst  the 
levelling  of  the  site  has  likely  caused  some  damage  to  subsurface  remains  (section  5.6.2). 
Many  of  the  sites  on  Alderney  also  took  on  alternative  functions  during  the  war  and  in  its 
immediate  aftermath;  Lager  Borkum  for  example  was  renamed  Minerva  and  housed  British 
troops,  whilst  many  of  the  earlier  forts  became  holding  camps  for  the  German 
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administration  who  were  to  be  interrogated  by  the  investigators  tasked  by  the  British 


government  (Carr  2007).  These  activities  have  clearly  contributed  to  the  archaeological 
record  in  their  own  right  (see  below)  but  they  also  represent  landscape  change  that  has  the 
potential  to  have  masked  the  former  functions  of  these  sites.  This  is  a  trend  that  can  be  seen 
at  countless  other  sites  in  Europe,  where  the  legal  proceedings  and  the  post-war  clean  up 
operation  took  precedent  over  examining  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  (Salt  2004; 
Reinartz  and  von  Krockow  1995;  Lattek  1997).  Additionally,  innumerable  examples  of  sites 
that  have  taken  on  alternative  functions  since  the  war  can  be  cited,  all  of  which  have  clearly 
been  affected  by  landscape  change,  albeit  to  differing  degrees;  Westerbork  in  The 
Netherlands  was  used  as  an  internment  camp  and,  later,  a  camp  for  repatriates  from 
Indonesia  before  being  designated  a  national  monument  (Kamp  Westerbork  2011);  in 
Norway,  Tangen  Camp  now  houses  a  mobile  phone  mast,  whilst  Vevang  Fort  and  PoW  camp 
has  been  converted  into  a  paintballing  centre  (Jasinski  2011);  Neuengamme  in  Germany  was 
a  prison  complex  until  2003  (KZ  Neuengamme  2010;  Plate  6.8).  As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  whilst 
it  is  not  suggested  that  all  sites  should  be  preserved,  thus  inhibiting  future  developments, 
the  complete  history  of  a  site  should  be  recorded  and  acknowledged;  this  argument  stands 
for  all  sites,  not  just  those  pertaining  to  the  Holocaust.  In  order  to  learn  from  the  past  and  to 
ensure  that  knowledge  is  not  suppressed,  this  must  also  include  acknowledgement  of  the 
"less  comfortable"  aspects  of  this  history  (Logan  and  Reeves  2009).  Many  examples  could  be 
cited  with  regards  to  former  Holocaust  sites  that  have,  alongside  their  commemoration  of 
the  events  of  this  period,  sought  to  empower  youth  (Majdanek;  Ravensbruck),  promote 
peace  (Falstad),  and  encourage  cohesion  (International  Coalition  of  Sites  of  Conscience 
2011). 
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Plate  6.8.  Alternative  uses  of  Holocaust  sites  -  the  Moluccan  camp  at  Westerbork  (after  Het 
Geheugen  van  Nederland/Koninklijke  Bibliotheek  -  Nationale  bibliotheek  van  Nederland ,  2003,  top 
left),  Tangen  Camp  in  Norway  (after  Jasinski 2011,  top  right),  Vevang  Fort  and  PoW  camp  after 
Jasinski  2011,  bottom  left)  and  the  former  prison  complex  atNeuengamme  (after,  bottom  right) 


The  problem  of  landscape  change  is  particularly  pertinent  where  a  non-invasive 
methodology  is  employed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  findings  cannot  be  ground  truthed.  This 
is  another  justification  for  the  use  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach  given  that  a  combination 
of  sources  can  assist  in  providing  complementary  datasets  in  support  of  the  presence  of 
archaeological  remains.  Thus,  a  high  degree  of  certainty  about  the  nature  of  features  can  be 
achieved  that  would  not  have  been  obtained  had  an  archaeological  approach  not  been 
ta  ken. 


It  is  perhaps  the  more  subtle,  natural  forms  of  landscape  change  that  present  the  largest 
problem  to  archaeologists  wishing  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  sites.  Whereas 
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development  or  changes  in  the  site's  function  will  usually  be  recorded  and  can  be  identified 


using  maps,  government  records  and  photographs,  natural  landscape  change  is  rarely 
recorded  (Sturdy  2007).  Flooding,  drought,  vegetation  growth  and  wildlife  activity  all 
affected  the  sites  examined  as  part  of  this  study  and  the  extent  of  the  landscape  change  as  a 
result  was  not  known  (Deutsche  Welle  2010;  Reinartz  and  von  Krokow  1995;  Haglund  1997). 
The  season  in  which  the  fieldwork  is  undertaken  can  of  course  also  dictate  the  extent  to 
which  landscape  change  affects  interpretation;  similarly  the  season  in  which  aerial 
photographs  were  taken  will  be  influential.  Dense  vegetation  may  die  back  in  winter  and 
allow  access,  whilst  high  vegetation  in  the  summer  may  also  act  as  an  indicator  of  the 
existence  of  buried  features. 

Therefore,  some  form  of  landscape  change  will  have  taken  place  at  every  site  pertaining  to 
the  Holocaust,  given  that  none  have  been  preserved  in  their  entirety  in  the  form  that  they 
held  when  they  were  in  use.  The  examples  cited  above  have  demonstrated  the  diverse  forms 
in  which  this  landscape  change  can  be  found.  Of  course  the  exact  nature  of  this  change  will 
vary  on  a  site  by  site  basis  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  above  discussion  will  act  as  a  guide  to 
factors  to  be  aware  of  in  the  course  of  future  projects  examining  Holocaust  sites. 


6.3.8.  LANDSCAPE  CHANGE  AS  AN  INDICATOR  OF  CULTURAL  MEMORY 

Having  argued  that  landscape  change  represents  an  issue  for  archaeologists  attempting  to 
examine  sites  of  this  period,  such  change  should  also  be  viewed  as  an  important  resource  in 
detailing  the  post-war  history  of  the  sites  in  question.  Indeed,  an  exa  mination  of  the  state  of 
preservation  of  a  site  and  in  many  cases  the  physical  layers  left  by  certain  actions,  can  reveal 
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as  much  about  attitudes  towards  it  and  how  cultural  memory  surrounding  it  has  evolved  as 


it  can  about  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  individual  features  present.  This  is  certainly  evident 
at  Treblinka  and  Alderney,  and  these  examples  demonstrate  the  variety  of  information  that 
can  be  derived  about  a  diverse  range  of  social  groups. 

To  take  the  example  of  the  activities  of  grave  diggers  at  Treblinka  who  have  continued  to  dig 
at  the  site  since  the  war.  On  the  one  hand,  these  activities  allude  to  the  belief  that  Jewish 
gold  exists  at  the  site,  thus  demonstrating  both  how  the  perceptions  of  the  Jews  have 
changed  little  and  the  lack  of  understanding  concerning  the  reality  of  the  conditions  in  the 
camp.  On  the  other,  it  highlights  often  unacknowledged  social  trends  pertaining  to  the 
immediate  post-war  period  given  that  many  people  searching  for  valuables  were  doing  so 
due  to  the  desperate  economic  situation  in  Poland  after  liberation  (pers.  comm.  Edward 
Kopowka).  The  landscaping  at  the  site,  in  the  form  of  the  efforts  in  the  past  to  plant  trees 
across  the  majority  of  its  extent,  stemmed  from  a  desire  to  demarcate,  and  to  provide 
protection  for,  the  area  of  the  former  camp.  This  also  further  confirms  that  it  was  believed 
that  nothing  survived  at  the  site,  or  alternatively  that  there  was  no  desire  to  excavate  at 
Treblinka  II  at  the  time,  given  the  obstruction  that  the  trees  cause  to  such  an  activity. 

'On  Alderney,  the  re-use  and,  in  the  case  of  Helgoland,  destruction  of  the  camp  sites,  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  interest  in  examining  whether  there  is  any  truth  to  claims  over  further  mass 
burials,  demonstrates  that  the  desire  to  suppress  the  more  painful  aspects  of  the  island's 
past  has  a  long  history  (section  5.7.4).  The  fact  that  the  sites  of  the  Occupation  have  become 
overgrown  is  a  reflection  of  the  lack  of  resources  dedicated  to  their  maintenance  but  also 
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perhaps  the  desire  for  them  to  become  hidden,  given  that  they  remain  'a  deliberate 


architectural  intervention  constructed  in  the  public  realm'  (Tzalmona  2011).  Similarly,  after 
the  war,  the  fact  that  the  Allies  modified  the  landscape  further,  using  former  camps  to  house 
prisoners  of  war  and  through  the  hasty  burial  of  the  dead,  reflects  the  legal,  logistical  and 
medical  demands  prevalent  at  the  time  (Salt  2004;  Reinartz  and  von  Krokow  1995). 

6.4.  WHY  ARCHAEOLOGY? 

6.4.1.  UN  RAVELLING  THE  LAYERS 

Hamilakis  (2007:24)  has  argued  'the  political  ethic  puts  the  archaeological  enterprise 
constantly  into  doubt,  asking  always  difficult  questions,  including  the  most  fundamental  of 
all:  Why  archaeology?'  Given  the  number  of  issues  involved  in  the  examination  of  the 
Holocaust  and  given  the  need  to  assess  the  methodology  employed  as  part  of  this  study, 
such  a  question  is  asked  here.  What  can  archaeological  methods  contribute  to  the  study  of 
this  period  that  cannot  be  provided  by  historical  research  alone?  What  impact  are  these 
results  likely  to  have  in  terms  of  public  understanding  of  the  events  or  the  future  of  heritage 
and  education  strategies?  What  are  the  major  benefits  of  an  approach  that  draws  on  a 
variety  of  disciplines  and  sub-disciplines? 

To  consider  the  first  question,  it  must  first  be  pointed  out  that  the  observations  made  with 
regards  to  what  history  cannot  provide  are  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  discipline. 
Archaeological  research  is  fundamentally  dependent  upon  historical  findings  for  its  focus: 
projects  are  often  devised  based  on  historical  knowledge,  whilst  trench  locations,  survey 
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areas  and  supporting  evidence  are  provided  by  documentary,  oral  and  photographic 


sources.  Therefore,  the  two  should  be  seen  as  interdependent  as,  in  turn,  archaeological 
work  can  provide  the  corroboration  needed  to  definitively  confirm  historical  research. 

Additionally,  there  are  some  areas  in  which  archaeologists  are  perhaps  best  placed  to 
contribute.  Assessing  known  historical  sources  with  knowledge  of  construction  and 
demolition  processes,  an  understanding  of  stratigraphy  and  geology,  and  comprehension  of 
the  dynamics  of  the  burial  environment  can  allow  new  perspectives  on  archival  material  to 
be  derived.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case  at  Treblinka  and  Alderney;  indeed  the  potential 
for  the  projects  stemmed  from  acknowledging  that  the  physical  reality  of  the  archaeological 
record  likely  differed  from  popular  perceptions  presented  in  historical  sources. 

There  were  many  findings  that  could  not  be  derived  without  a  physical  assessment  of  the 
landscape.  The  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  surviving  structures  at  Norderney  and 
Treblinka  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  use  of  field  survey  and  geophysics. 
Given  the  loss  of  information  about  the  cemetery  on  Alderney,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  determine  whether  a  pit  did  exist  in  the  region  of  the  purported  mass  grave.  An 
understanding  of  ta  phonomy  allowed  previously  unidentified  features  to  be  acknowledged 
and  the  further  potential  for  buried  remains  to  be  highlighted.  As  such,  this  research  can  be 
seen  as  an  important  step  in  moving  away  from  the  selective  narratives  of  the  sites.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  non-invasive  methods  facilitate  the  investigation  of  the  sites 
without  disturbing  the  remains,  demonstrates  the  potential  of  archaeological  surveying 
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techniques  to  enhance  our  knowledge  of  other  similar  sites  pertaining  to  the  Holocaust, 


particularly  those  where  a  consideration  of  Jewish  Halacha  Law  is  required. 


6.4.2.  REVISITING  THE  PAST 

The  information  derived  from  these  surveys  was  aimed  at  invoking  questions  over  the  need 
to  reconsider  the  history  of  the  sites  in  question  and  the  Holocaust  as  a  whole.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  physical  nature  of  the  archaeological  record  presents  more  tangible  and 
poignant  reminders  of  this  period.  Simple  measurements,  the  examination  of  vegetation 
change  and  topography,  the  overlaying  of  maps  and  aerial  images,  the  identification  of 
artefacts  and  structural  remnants  on  the  surface  all  represent  uncomplicated  methods  yet 
have  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  revealing  considerable  information.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
the  most  pertinent  element  of  the  archaeological  methodology  in  terms  of  revealing  what 
has  been  forgotten  or  overlooked  at  the  sites  examined  was  not  the  complex  scientific 
methods,  but  simply  the  impetus  to  look  at  the  landscape.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  not 
the  case  -  that  the  remains  do  not  exist,  but  that  they  have  not  been  sought.  Therefore,  the 
archaeological  work  has  allowed  new  questions  to  be  asked  of  old  material,  as  well  as  new 
sources  of  evidence  to  be  revealed.  With  reference  to  Treblinka,  the  survey  has 
demonstrated  how  much  has  been  forgotten.  Equally,  Alderney  forces  us  to  confront  the 
fact  that  considerable  evidence  pertaining  to  such  lesser-known  sites  also  survives  and  that 
there  is  a  need  to  rectify  the  lack  of  study. 
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6.4.3.  A  FUTURE  RESOURCE 


Of  course,  as  well  as  allowing  us  to  revisit  aspects  of  the  past,  archaeological  work  presents 
opportunities  to  provide  a  future  resource;  a  number  of  questions  have  been  answered, 
whilst  others  not  previously  considered  have  been  raised  for  the  future.  The  passing  of  time 
and  the  associated  loss  of  evidence  that  has  occurred  presented  a  sense  of  urgency  to  ask 
such  questions  and  to  provide  a  new  body  of  material.  Not  only  should  this  material  address 
heritage  and  educational  needs  with  respect  to  the  events  of  the  Holocaust  itself,  but  it  also 
offers  the  potential  to  highlight  the  continued  relevance  of  these  events  in  light  of  ongoing 
problems  with  genocide,  a  lack  of  social  cohesion  and  racial  hatred. 

6.4.3. 1.  Heritage  and  Education 

As  Sweibocka  (1995)  has  argued,  camps  with  few  or  no  standing  remains  attract  fewer 
visitors,  whilst  the  majority  of  Holocaust  sites  aside  from  Auschwitz  are  visited  by  those  with 
a  personal  connection  or  by  those  with  a  keen  interest  in  this  period  of  history.  Given  the 
nature  of  the  emotive  nature  of  these  sites,  the  majority  of  people  will  not  visit  several  of 
the  camps  or  memorial  sites.  Consequently,  this  raises  questions  over  the  future  of  both 
Treblinka  and  the  sites  on  Alderney  as  time  passes.  As  survivors  and  their  families  pass  on, 
the  need  for  development  land  increases,  landscape  change  takes  its  toll,  and  the  practical 
and  financial  requirements  of  the  site  rise,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  knowledge  of  such 
sites,  and  those  of  a  similar  nature  elsewhere  in  Europe,  will  be  lost. 

Therefore,  there  is  clearly  a  need  for  a  sustainable  heritage  resource.  The  increased 
understanding  of  the  layout  of  the  sites  provided  by  archaeological  survey,  cartographic  data 
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and  historical  information  provides  the  opportunity  to  redevelop  the  sites.  At  Treblinka,  for 


example,  plans  to  re-mark  the  boundary  based  on  the  findings  of  this  survey  will  be  realised 
imminently.  The  non-invasive  approach  used  has  built  trust  and  allowed  the  areas  most 
likely  to  contain  human  remains  to  be  identified,  thus  plans  to  excavate  the  site  with  a  view 
to  redesigning  the  memorial  are  being  devised.  Similarly,  the  approach  of  viewing  the  sites 
as  landscapes,  adopted  as  part  of  this  project,  has  been  taken  on  by  the  museum  authorities, 
who  are  pressing  ahead  with  plans  to  better  integrate  Treblinka  I  and  II  as  a  memorial  site 
(pers.  comm.  Edward  Kopowka).  It  is  at  this  stage  that  further  interdisciplinary  aspects  need 
to  be  introduced  to  the  overall  methodology  of  examining  the  physical  remains;  heritage 
managers,  landscape  architects,  conservators  and  builders  all  need  to  be  consulted  to 
ensure  that  a  landscape  can  be  produced  that  satisfies  the  religious  and  commemorative 
needs  of  visitors,  whilst  also  remaining  true  to  the  newly  uncovered  inclusive  history  of  the 
sites  in  question. 

Conversely  however,  on  Alderney,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  findings  will  result  in 
modifications  to  the  individual  sites;  Longy  Common  is  after  all  no  longer  a  cemetery,  whilst 
the  location  of  Norderney  within  the  island's  campsite  suggests  that  it  is  unlikely  to  become 
an  officially  designated  memorial.  There  is  also  the  practical  issue  of  conserving  and 
designating  all  of  the  fortification  sites  as  monuments  to  slave  labour.  Similarly,  questions  do 
have  to  be  raised  over  whether,  given  the  lack  of  desire  to  increase  tourism  based  on  the 
Occupation  sites  in  the  past,  the  archaeological  findings  will  change  the  overall  perception  of 
this  period  at  local  level.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  survey  on  Alderney  has  resulted 
in  preservation  by  record  and,  as  such,  alternative  heritage  and  educational  resources  can  be 
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produced.  The  digital  nature  of  the  data  produced  during  archaeological  surveys  lends  itself 


to  virtual  heritage  provision,  thus  allowing  it  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes  and 
providing  access  to  it  for  the  general  public  across  the  world.  The  walkover  survey  data, 
which  centres  around  a  mapping  programme,  can  easily  be  adapted  to  include  oral 
testimonies,  historical  documents  and  maps,  witness  plans,  contemporary  and  modern 
photographs,  aerial  images  and  further  survey  data,  thus  producing  a  digital  database  that 
can  provide  the  infrastructure  for  websites  or  exhibitions.  This  digital  database  can  of  course 
be  easily  built  upon  as  future  fieldwork  is  undertaken.  The  3D  models  can  also  be  integrated, 
offering  the  opportunity  to  reconstruct  the  site  but  also,  for  those  unable  to  visit,  the 
prospect  of  understanding  its  extent,  nature  and  layout.  Educational  packs  for  schools, 
exhibitions  and  more  traditional  means  of  dissemination,  such  as  books,  magazine  articles 
and  conference  papers,  can  all  allow  the  archaeological  results  to  be  integrated  into  the 
history  of  this  period,  and  can  provide  a  visual  resource  for  future  generations  (Council  for 
British  Archaeology  2002). 

6.4.3. 2.  The  continued  relevance  of  the  Holocaust 

The  continued  relevance  of  the  Holocaust  can  be  seen  on  two  levels,  both  of  which  offer  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  lessons  that  can  be  learnt  from  the  history  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  first  relates  to  the  ongoing  interest  in  this  period  in  the  media  -  the  recent  trial 
of  John  Demjanuk,  the  exhumation  of  Rudolf  Hoss  and  the  reporting  of  the  deaths  of 
Holocaust  survivors  all  attest  to  this  (Evans  2011;  BBC  2011d;  Jewish  Journal  2011).  There  is 
a  need  to  ensure  that  the  archaeological  record  of  this  period  receives  equal  attention  in 
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order  to  change  perceptions  regarding  certain  aspects  of  its  history,  in  particular  the  under¬ 


representation  of  certain  groups. 

Secondly,  as  noted  above,  as  well  as  offering  the  opportunity  to  develop  Holocaust-specific 
resources,  the  material  generated  can  be  used  in  educational  programmes  to  highlight 
ongoing  issues  in  society.  In  particular,  the  post-abandonment  responses  that  have  emerged 
since  the  Holocaust  up  to  present  day  highlight  important  trends  of  modern  relevance  such 
as  tolerance  and  racial  hatred.  Issues  such  as  the  persecution  and  marginalisation  of 
minority  groups,  disregard  for  human  life,  unlawful  violent  acts  and  war  crimes,  are  all 
prevalent;  events  at  the  time  of  writing  such  as  the  recent  killings  in  Norway,  the  situation  of 
the  Roma  in  France,  the  conflicts  in  Libya  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East  provide  but  a  few 
of  the  many  examples  that  attest  to  this  (Meo  et  al  2011;  The  Economist  2010;  The 
Telegraph  2011).  Questions  need  to  be  raised  concerning  how  we  are  able  to  move  on  in 
progressive  European  society  that  claims  to  be  'civilised'  if  we  are  unable  to  acknowledge 
the  more  uncomfortable  aspects  of  the  past  and  the  ways  in  which  these  have  been 
suppressed.  Similarly,  there  is  a  need  for  a  more  representative  view  of  events,  one  that  no 
longer  focuses  solely  on  what  Novick  (1999:5)  has  termed  'vicarious  victimhood'  or  'passive 
suffering'  (section  2. 3. 1.1),  but  one  which  acknowledges  the  actions  of  various  individuals 
and  groups. 
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6.5.  CONCLUSION 


This  chapter  has  highlighted  the  diversity  of  Holocaust  sites,  commonalities  as  represented 
by  trends  derived  from  the  physical  evidence  and  the  various  forgotten  of  this  period.  In 
particular,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  these  forgotten  narratives  extend  to  the  post¬ 
abandonment  history  of  sites;  the  later  layers  of  physical  evidence  and  cultural  memory 
represent  a  timeline  of  perceptions  and  can  account  for  the  nature  of  official  histories. 

This  has  clearly  been  demonstrated  by  the  case  studies  examined  as  part  of  this  research; 
the  various  layers  of  the  history  of  this  period,  both  physical  and  metaphorical,  have  all 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  Holocaust  landscapes.  To  fully  understand  the  historical 
events,  it  is  important  to  utilise  the  ability  of  archaeology  to  highlight  its  lesser-known 
aspects  and  to  provide  a  tangible  record  for  the  future.  Although  in  the  first  instance, 
Treblinka  and  Alderney  appear  completely  different  in  terms  of  scale,  the  level  of  killings 
undertaken,  their  geographic  locations  and  the  degree  of  knowledge  about  them,  this 
research  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  their  diversity  that  connects  them  to  a  distinct 
archaeology  of  the  Holocaust.  Additionally,  common  themes  and  issues  have  been  derived 
that  will  have  relevance  for  the  investigation  of  other  sites  throughout  Europe.  By  moving 
away  from  a  hiera  rchy  of  genocide,  that  seeks  to  classify  sites  and  the  individuals  affected  by 
them,  a  more  complex  and  accurate  picture  of  this  period  emerges.  Landscapes  of  memory, 
commemoration,  social  anxieties,  conflict,  persecution,  reconciliation  and  resistance  to 
name  but  a  few,  can  all  be  seen  to  culminate  in  a  multifaceted  landscape  of  the  Holocaust. 
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CONCLUSION 


'It  is  the  writer's  duty  to  tell  the  terrible  truth,  and  it  is  the  reader's  civic  duty  to  learn  this 
truth.  To  turn  away,  to  close  one's  eyes  and  walk  past  is  to  insult  the  memory  of  those 

who  have  perished'  (Grossman  2011:165) 


7.1.  SUMMARY 

The  landscapes  and  material  remains  of  the  Holocaust  survive  in  various  forms  as  physical 
reminders  of  the  suffering  and  persecution  of  this  period  in  European  history.  However, 
whilst  clearly  defined  historical  narratives  exist,  many  of  the  archaeological  remnants  of 
these  sites  remain  ill-defined,  unrecorded  and  even,  in  some  cases,  unlocated.  Indeed, 
Pilichowski  (1980:49)  estimated  that  there  were  1798  labour  camps  in  occupied  Poland 
alone  and  5407  more  in  the  Reich  and  Nazi-occupied  Europe.  Add  these  sites  to  the  death 
camps,  concentration  camps,  ghettos,  massacre  sites,  graves  and  other  sites  associated  with 
the  Holocaust,  what  is  evident  is  the  vast  archaeological  resource  that  pertains  to  this  short 
period  of  time.  Although  there  have  been  a  handful  of  examinations  over  the  last  thirty 
years,  such  figures  highlight  the  limited  number  of  archaeological  investigations  that  have 
taken  place  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sites  in  existence  (section  1.3.3). 

This  thesis  has  demonstrated  the  untapped  potential  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  the 
Holocaust  and  has  resulted  in  the  development  a  robust  methodology  that  satisfies  the 
scientific,  historical,  ethical  and  commemorative  demands  of  the  study  of  this  period  (Aims 
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1,  2  and  3).  It  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  history  of  the  Holocaust  did  not  end  with  the 


abandonment  of  sites  or  the  fall  of  the  Third  Reich.  Conversely,  in  fact,  it  has  been  shown 
that  both  the  narratives  and  physical  remains  pertaining  to  this  period  continue  to  evolve  as 
a  result  of  social  and  political  change  (Aim  4).  This  chapter  will  draw  this  thesis  to  a  close  by 
highlighting  impact  of  the  work  undertaken,  major  themes  that  have  been  addressed  and 
the  future  of  research  in  this  field. 

7.2.  RATIONALE  FOR  INVESTIGATION 

The  examples  cited  throughout  this  thesis  have  confirmed  the  rationale  identified  in  Chapter 
1  for  archaeological  investigations  of  Holocaust  sites.  Analysis  of  post-war  archival  material 
and  aerial  images  compared  to  the  current  conditions  of  sites  confirmed  that  a  variety  of 
factors  had  resulted  in  their  alteration  and,  usually,  degradation.  The  diminishing  number  of 
survivors  and  other  losses  of  information  caused  by  the  passage  of  time  have  been 
acknowledged  by  other  disciplines,  sparking  a  resurgence  in  interest  in  collecting  witness 
testimonies  (Lang  1999).  The  recent  surge  in  war  crimes  trials  is  a  direct  response  to  the  fact 
that  Holocaust  survivors  and  perpetrators  are  fewer  in  number  with  each  passing  year, 
whilst  renewed  attempts  to  fund  the  Auschwitz  memorial  site  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  need  to  ensure  that  Holocaust  education  continues  in  the  future  (Auschwitz- 
Birkenau  Foundation  2011).  However,  at  the  same  time,  Sobibor  museum  has  been  forced  to 
temporarily  close  due  to  a  lack  of  funds  (Jewish  World  2011),  whilst  thousands  of  Holocaust 
sites  are  neglected  across  Europe,  being  utilised  as  football  pitches,  prisons  and  rubbish 
dumps  (Reinartz  and  von  Krockow  1995).  The  apparent  fear  about  a  loss  of  information 
about  this  period  and  a  declining  interest  in  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  felt  by  the 
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international  public  with  respect  to  the  physical  remains,  aside  from  Auschwitz;  continuing 


on  the  current  path,  whereby  archaeological  approaches  to  the  Holocaust  are  behind  those 
of  other  periods,  is  likely  to  result  in  the  recognition  of  the  potential  of  archaeological 
remains  coming  too  late,  after  much  of  the  resource  is  lost.  Yet,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
surveys  undertaken  at  the  case  study  sites,  it  is  perhaps  this  resource  which  has  the  greatest 
potential  for  reinvigorating  studies  of  this  period,  through  the  provision  of  new  material  for 
study  and  a  more  perceptible  body  of  evidence. 

The  development  of  new  approaches  and  techniques  that  can  be  borrowed  from  other  fields 
have  also  been  shown  to  represent  new  opportunities  for  study.  This,  coupled  with  changing 
attitudes  with  regards  to  the  humanitarian  responsibilities  of  the  study  of  conflict,  provide 
further  impetus  (Haglund  2002:244).  The  value  of  archaeological  approaches  in  both 
'remembering'  and  'not  forgetting'  have  been  demonstrated  (Beech  2002:199;  section 
1.6.2),  with  the  data  obtained  from  both  surveys  now  being  utilised  by  the  heritage 
authorities,  in  education  and  as  the  basis  of  publications  and  media  programmes. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  need  to  align  research  into  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  Holocaust 
with  that  of  other  periods.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  to  date,  many  investigations  of 
the  physical  remains  of  this  period  have  been  reactive  responses  to  changing  circumstances 
at  the  site  in  question  (section  1.3.3).  Not  only  are  these  reactive  responses  often 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  urgency,  but  often  archaeologists  are  not  asked  to  assist.  The 
nature  of  the  remains  is  such  that  this  period  cannot  simply  be  allowed  to  fall  victim  to  the 
pressures  of  commercial  archaeology;  we  should  not  wait  until  it  is  necessary  to  "rescue" 
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these  sites  but  instead  they  should  be  approached  proactively  with  a  view  to  extruding  their 


full  value.  Clearly,  if  it  had  been  a  case  of  waiting  until  development  occurred  at  the  sites 
examined  as  part  of  this  study,  then  the  probability  of  archaeological  work  taking  place  is 
very  low.  On  Alderney  the  lack  of  planning  regulations  would  likely  result  in  sites  going 
unnoticed,  unrecorded  and  ultimately  being  destroyed.  At  Treblinka,  the  belief  that  the  site 
had  been  razed  to  the  ground  would  likely  have  meant  that  no  work  would  likely  have  been 
undertaken.  However,  although  the  work  was  not  driven  by  a  desire  to  modify  the  memorial, 
the  latter  will  now  occur  as  a  result  of  the  research  undertaken;  thus  instead  of  being  seen 
as  a  means  to  an  end  from  the  start,  the  research  programme  allowed  more  of  the  site  to  be 
surveyed  than  would  likely  have  occurred  if  a  memorial  plan  had  already  been  in  place. 
Therefore,  the  information  derived  from  this  thesis  supports  the  need  for  a  robust  research 
framework  and  thus  provides  justification  for  more  work  in  the  future. 

7.3.  CONTEXTUALISING  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  APPROACHES 

With  regards  to  conflict  archaeology  in  general,  Moshenska  (2008:159)  has  noted  that: 

'little  or  no  explicit  effort  has  been  made  to  examine  the  ethical  challenges  presented  by 
archaeological  interventions  into  the  resonant  remains  of  modern  warfare;  these  are 
unquestionably  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  unusual  and  powerful  challenges  facing 
archaeologists  of  any  period,  place  or  subject1. 

This  thesis  has  demonstrated  that  without  such  an  'effort',  archaeological  investigations  of 
Holocaust  sites  are  likely  to  be  poorly  received,  opposed  or  even  prevented  (Moshenska 
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2008:159).  Additionally,  not  to  consider  the  issues  involved  in  the  study  of  this  period  is  to 


risk  omitting  important  aspects  of  site  histories,  both  in  the  physical  sense  of  site  formation 
processes  and  in  terms  of  approaches  to  cultural  memory  and  societal  development.  There 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  direct  interplay  between  ever-changing  contemporary  issues, 
perceptions  of  Holocaust  sites  and  the  ways  in  which  they  have  been  presented  and  altered 
over  time. 

The  diversity  of  the  national,  social,  political  and  religious  groups  affected  by  these  events 
represent  important  considerations  in  the  course  of  archaeological  work,  as  do  the  variety  of 
sub-communities  that  exist  within  them  (section  6.3).  Chapters  2  and  4-6  demonstrated  the 
diverse  approaches  to  cultural  memory  of  the  Holocaust,  where  the  remains  themselves  are 
seen  as  places  of  memory,  commemoration,  reconciliation,  conflict,  political  centres,  social 
anxieties,  religious  symbols,  inconveniences,  unidentified  places,  family  homes  (homelands), 
execution  sites  and  birth  places.  As  Wilson  has  argued,  'archaeology  must  situate  itself  and 
examine  itself  within  a  network  of  concerns.  It  must  examine  how  the  network  functions, 
and  the  impact  archaeology  would  have  on  the  way  it  functions'  (Wilson  2007:239).  This  is 
particularly  pertinent  with  regards  to  the  study  of  the  Holocaust  and  this  approach  must  be 
consciously  taken  in  the  future  in  order  to  lessen  hostility  to  fieldwork  and  to  ensure  the 
opinions  of  those  affected  are  given  due  attention. 

There  is  of  course  considerable  diversity  in  these  issues  and  approaches  between  different 
European  countries:  whilst  in  Germany  and  Austria  there  is  a  legally  recognised  need  to 
examine  the  physical  remains  of  this  period  as  part  of  what  is  known  as  'political  education' 
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(Theune  2011),  in  other  countries  such  as  the  Netherlands  it  has  taken  the  existence  of  one 


such  investigation  to  inspire  others  (Schute  and  Wijnen  2011);  in  Estonia  and  other  Baltic 
countries  a  so-called  'hierarchy  of  genocide'  can  be  seen  to  exist  that  has  caused  a  focus  on 
Russian  atrocities  as  opposed  to  those  committed  by  the  Nazis  (section  2. 3. 1.3),  whilst  in 
Poland  clusters  of  investigations  have  occurred  (Kola  2000;  Gilead  et  al  2009);  in  other 
countries  such  as  France  there  is  little  impetus  to  openly  commemorate  sites  (Aulich  2007; 
Golsan  2006),  whilst  in  the  Ukraine  the  missing  victims  remain  a  very  current  issue  (Desbois 
2008). 

However,  as  has  been  argued  in  Chapter  1,  the  archaeology  of  the  Holocaust  can  equally 
have  a  variety  of  positive  uses  in  commemoration,  religious  practice,  education,  cultural 
memory  and  identity,  reconciliation  and  combating  prejudice  and  hatred  in  the  future. 

7.4.  A  UNIQUE  APPROACH? 

It  is  important  to  recognise  that,  in  many  ways,  the  Holocaust  is  similar  to  many  other 
genocides  and  violent  acts  in  terms  of  its  potential  to  be  investigated  archaeologically. 
Indeed  researchers  wishing  to  examine  this  period  have  much  to  gain  by  drawing  on  the 
lessons  learnt  in  the  investigations  of  other  conflicts.  Archaeological  investigations  have  the 
capacity  to  analyse  the  causes  of  the  landscape's  formation,  build  historical  narratives,  and 
understand  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  site  in  question  for  example,  just  as  for  any  other 
period  of  history.  Despite  beliefs  to  the  contrary,  the  remains  of  the  Holocaust  do  survive. 
This  has  clearly  been  demonstrated  by  the  case  studies  examined  as  part  of  this  thesis,  as 
well  as  by  other  archaeological  projects. 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  a  lack  of  remains  that  prevents  the  investigation  of  sites  from  this  period. 


The  barrier  to  progress  is  not  a  physical  one  in  the  truest  sense,  but  one  that  relates  to  the 
variety  of  issues  surrounding  these  events  and,  in  part,  the  semantics  that  have  built  up 
around  the  physical  remains  e.g.  the  belief  that  the  term  destroyed  should  be  taken  literally 
to  mean  that  all  remains  were  completely  removed.  An  examination  of  any  other  period  in 
history  demonstrates  that,  despite  attempts  by  perpetrators  to  remove  the  physical 
remnants  of  war  and  genocide,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  entirely.  Methodologically,  there  is  a 
need  to  adapt  to  account  for  these  issues  and  to  promote  the  results  of  these  studies  to  a 
wider  audience  than  just  the  archaeological  or  pedagogical  community,  thus  ensuring  that 
the  potential  of  archaeological  research  is  recognised. 

Having  said  that  Holocaust  archaeology  in  its  physical  sense  differs  little  from  that  of  other 
periods,  it  does  differ  considerably  in  terms  of  its  status  as  perhaps  the  most  well-known, 
far-reaching  atrocity  in  world  history.  Therefore,  whilst  the  principles  of  its  investigation  may 
be  grounded  in  traditional  archaeological  thought,  approaches  to  it  must  draw  on  a  variety 
of  disciplines  and  understandings  to  ensure  that  approaches  to  it  are  unique  in  their 
methodology. 

The  consideration  of  the  issues  involved  in  archaeological  approaches  to  the  Holocaust 
undertaken  in  this  thesis  represents  the  first  of  its  kind.  As  well  as  being  intended  to  inform 
future  researchers  of  the  potentially  inhibiting  factors  that  may  impact  upon  fieldwork,  this 
approach  aimed  to  demonstrate  how  site  histories  continue  long  after  the  site  has  lost  its 
original  function  and  how  these  changes  can  be  reflected  in  the  landscape.  Similarly,  through 
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in  depth  discussion  of  issues  such  as  Halacha  Law,  politics  and  other  causes  of  societal 


tension,  it  is  hoped  that,  particularly  with  respect  to  burials,  where  remains  are  uncovered 
serendipitously  and  investigation  does  occur,  this  study  can  act  as  a  reference  guide  for 
practitioners  to  ensure  the  remains  are  treated  appropriately.  This  is  particularly  pertinent 
when  excavation  does  take  place  and,  given  the  often  ad  hoc  approach  undertaken  in  the 
past,  there  is  a  need  for  further  guidance  on  these  issues  in  the  future. 

7.5.  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY:  A  SYMBIOTIC  APPROACH 

Additionally,  as  well  as  presenting  an  alternative  archaeological  methodology,  this  thesis  has 
sought  to  highlight  the  need  to  move  away  from  the  notion  that  historical  sources  can,  and 
have,  taught  us  everything  there  is  to  know  about  the  Holocaust  (Davidowitz  1990). 
Archaeological  research  has  the  potential  to  both  complement  and  supplement  existing 
histories  of  this  period;  in  some  cases  it  will  act  to  reaffirm  historical  accounts,  in  others  it 
will  reveal  information  that  cannot  be  derived  from  documentary  evidence;  on  occasion  it 
may  completely  alter  historical  perception,  whilst  in  other  instances  it  will  add  to  knowledge 
about  a  particular  aspect.  Whatever  the  result,  it  is  not  conducive  for  history  and 
archaeology  to  be  viewed  as  being  competing  disciplines;  each  informs  the  other  and  this  is 
particularly  important  for  surveys  that  focus  solely  on  non-invasive  methods.  As  a  general 
trend  in  archaeology,  the  dissipating  link  with  history  in  favour  of  an  emphasis  on  scientific 
methods  has  been  noted  (Sauer  2004:1).  However,  particularly  when  studying  conflict,  it  is 
imperative  that  these  subject  areas  unite,  drawing  on  other  areas  such  as  conflict  studies, 
forensic  science,  forensic  psychology,  geography  and  social  anthropology,  to  maximise  the 
information  that  can  be  derived  about  past  events. 
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The  identification  of  buried  structures,  earthworks,  probable  graves  and  other  remnants  of 


the  Holocaust  (Chapters  4  and  5)  has  demonstrated  that,  without  an  examination  of  the 
physical  remains  from  this  period,  only  partial  site  histories  can  be  derived.  A  review  of  the 
issues  involved  with  studies  of  the  Holocaust  and  examination  of  the  post-war  histories  of 
the  sites  in  question  demonstrated  that  a  number  of  common  perceptions  have  emerged 
concerning  these  events,  often  in  the  form  of  official  histories  (section  4. 8. 3.1  and  5.4.2).  In 
particular,  the  existence  of  previous  investigations,  particularly  during  the  post-war  period, 
has  often  been  cited  as  a  reason  that  further  study  is  not  required  (section  6.3.2).  Yet 
approaching  the  reports  of  these  investigations  from  an  archaeological  perspective  with 
knowledge  of  site  formation  processes,  geology,  stratigraphy  and  the  like,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  only  superficial  and  partial  examinations  of  the  sites  in  question  were  carried 
out;  thus  these  official  histories  are  incomplete.  At  both  Treblinka  and  Alderney,  there  was 
evidence  of  how  the  existence  of  these  commonly  accepted  historical  narratives  had  actually 
resulted  in  the  belief  that  there  was  no  need  for  further  site  investigations.  Such  a  trend  will 
undoubtedly  be  true  for  the  majority  of  other  sites  pertaining  to  this  period;  at  the  very  least 
archaeological  work  should  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  corroborating  these  accounts. 

Of  course  archaeologists  do  need  to  be  prepared  for  situations  whereby  their  findings  do  not 
confirm  the  historical  assertions  and,  as  such,  the  hostility  and  objection  that  may  follow.  In 
some  cases,  of  course,  there  will  be  questions  that  neither  archaeology  nor  history  can 
answer.  However,  the  lack  of  physical  evidence  is  more  likely  to  attract  Holocaust 
revisionists;  thus  practitioners  engaged  in  studies  in  this  area  must  be  prepared  for  their 
work  to  be  seized  upon  in  such  a  way.  There  may  be  many  reasons  why  remains  are  not 
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located;  the  inappropriate  selection  or  restrictions  of  equipment  being  used,  searching  in  an 


incorrect  location  as  guided  by  historical  information,  not  being  able  to  search  the  entire  site 
(particularly  within  the  time  frame  of  single  field  seasons),  war-time  or  post-war  damage  of 
the  particular  features  being  sought,  unsuitable  ground  conditions  to  name  but  a  few.  Such 
factors,  when  they  do  impact  upon  searches,  should  be  clearly  noted. 

7.6.  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  PERSPECTIVES 

One  of  the  main  aims  of  the  project  was  to  contrast  the  Eastern  and  Western  experiences  in 
Europe  during  the  Holocaust  in  order  to  demonstrate  both  the  diversity  and  similarities 
between  the  events  and  remains  of  this  period.  As  Lowenthal  (1985)  has  argued,  many 
people  rationalise  that  'the  past  is  a  foreign  country1,  in  order  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  uncomfortable  aspects  of  history.  As  noted  throughout  this  thesis,  for  many  the 
Holocaust  happened  in  Poland,  whilst  for  Poland,  the  events  happened  in  another  time  for 
another  group  of  people.  Similarly,  as  Darvill  (1995:41)  has  argued,  'people...  associate  truth 
with  convenience'  and  the  ability  to  dehumanize  the  Holocaust  in  historical  narrative  has 
often  allowed  society  to  rationalise  the  events. 

However,  the  physical  remains  of  the  Holocaust  confront  people  with  an  alternative  view: 
these  events  affected  a  diverse  range  of  people  and  occurred  for  the  whole  of  Europe  'on 
our  own  doorstep'  as  it  were.  The  atrocities  were  perpetrated  by  human  beings  and 
archaeological  work  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  preventing  the  dehumanization  of  these 
events,  thus  assuming  a  'not  forgetting'  function,  as  set  out  in  Chapter  1  (Beech  2002:199). 
The  examination  of  the  two  case  study  sites  in  detail  and  their  comparison  to  others  across 
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Europe  has  facilitated  this  and  has  demonstrated  commonalities;  whilst  the  sites  may  differ 


in  form  and  function,  they  ultimately  demonstrate  a  disregard  for  human  life. 

7.7.  BENEFITS  OF  A  NON-INVASIVE  METHODOLOGY 

The  methodology  utilised  in  this  study  had  many  benefits  over  traditional  approaches,  both 
in  terms  of  its  overall  interdisciplinary  stance  and  the  individual  methods  used.  Through  the 
corroboration  of  historical  and  archaeological  data,  it  has  been  possible  to  suggest  the 
locations  of  surviving  features  and  comment  on  their  form  and  function.  By  systematically 
working  through  each  level  of  survey,  from  the  desk-based  assessment  through  to  fieldwork, 
it  was  ensured  that  the  optimum  amount  of  information  was  derived  about  any  surviving 
remains  and  that  complementary  datasets  could  be  produced.  As  standalone  methods,  each 
individual  technique  presented  new  information  about  the  site  in  question  but  it  was  the 
assimilation  of  that  information  that  shaped  advanced  interpretation.  The  availability  of  a 
complementary  suite  of  methods  allowed  any  environmental  or  logistical  restrictions  at  the 
case  study  sites,  as  well  as  limitations  in  the  capabilities  of  certain  equipment,  to  be 
compensated  for.  Additionally,  the  use  of  specific  methods  in  combination  allowed 
corroborative  evidence  to  be  derived,  thus  providing  a  control  check  for  the  data  collected. 
For  example,  examining  the  historical  records  from  an  archaeological  perspective  allowed 
new  questions  to  be  asked  of  this  material,  whilst  archival  research  brought  to  light 
unpublished  sources  that  revealed  new  aspects  of  the  sites'  history.  The  comparison  of  this 
information  with  archaeological  survey  information  allowed  the  nature  of  the  remains  to  be 
derived.  The  aerial  photographs  represented  an  invaluable  resource  in  terms  of  a  visual  aid 
to  reconstructing  the  sites  in  question,  and  in  some  cases  providing  an  almost  daily  account 
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of  changes  to  the  structures  and  other  features,  whilst  acting  as  a  corroborative  resource  to 


the  survey  data.  Of  course  the  availability  of  the  latter  resources  was  influenced  by  a  number 
of  factors,  mainly  relating  to  survivability  or  availability  and,  as  such,  their  value  in  site 
interpretation  is  likely  to  be  as  diverse  as  their  nature. 

The  complementary  use  of  topographic  and  geophysical  survey  facilitated  both  general 
landscape  survey  and  detailed  feature  investigation.  The  topographic  data  allowed  the 
geophysical  data  to  be  contextualised  and  demonstrated  that  subtle  indicators  of 
archaeological  remains  are  still  visible  on  the  ground  at  many  sites.  The  geophysical  survey 
using  multiple  methods  represented  an  invaluable  tool  in  the  identification  of  buried 
features  -  structures,  wall  lines,  tracks  and  graves  -  which  were  largely  not  visible  on  the 
present  ground  surface,  and  the  data  derived  once  again  complemented,  and  was 
complemented  by,  aerial  imagery  and  terrestrial  survey.  The  processing  and  manipulation  of 
these  data  sets  allowed  them  to  be  combined  to  facilitate  three-dimensional  terrain 
modelling.  This  fusion  at  a  site  level  permitted  each  site  to  be  visualized  in  a  manner  that 
optimized  the  information  recorded  from  each  source,  whilst  resulting  in  the  production  of 
visual  aids  for  use  in  heritage  strategies  and  education.  At  an  inter-site  level,  using  GIS 
packages,  each  site  can  be  seen  and  interrogated  within  a  wider  geographical  context.  Such 
a  system  can  of  course  be  added  to  in  the  future  as  further  sites  are  examined. 

Perhaps  what  was  most  notable  at  the  sites  examined  was  the  fact  that  archaeological 
remains  could  be  noted  even  without  the  use  of  advanced  technologies.  The  visibility  of 
earthworks,  vegetation  change  and  even  vegetation-covered  artefacts  and  structures  on  the 
ground  surface  demonstrates  not  only  archaeological  but  also  social  processes.  For  example. 
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the  existence  of  these  features  demonstrates  that  they  survive  and  can  reveal  considerable 


information  about  site  layouts  and  functions.  However,  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
previously  been  acknowledged  alludes  to  the  lack  of  investigation  and  preservation;  this  in 
turn  can  illustrate  attitudes  towards  the  site.  Such  features  have  also  been  noted  at  other 
sites  in  Poland,  The  Netherlands,  Estonia,  Greece,  France  and  Belgium  which  were  visited  as 
part  of  this  study,  thus  demonstrating  the  un-quantified  evidence  that  survives. 

Aside  from  the  type  of  the  information  derived,  the  non-invasive  nature  of  the  methodology 
used  had  several  other  benefits  with  regards  to  the  issues  involved  in  the  study  of  this 
period.  Firstly,  it  facilitated  access  to,  and  detailed  recording  of,  sites  where  work  had  not 
previously  been  undertaken.  No  disturbance  of  the  remains  being  examined  occurred,  thus 
they  remain  in  situ,  whilst  Halacha  Law  was  respected  and  any  human  remains  present  were 
untouched.  Having  been  confirmed  as  appropriate  for  use  at  Jewish  sites  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  Poland,  this  methodology  can  now  be  applied  at  other  sites  across  Europe 
where  Jewish  victims  are  believed  to  be  buried,  thus  offering  an  opportunity  to  record  and 
commemorate  previously  un-investigated  sites  for  the  first  time. 

From  what  could  be  termed  a  public  archaeology  standpoint,  the  use  of  a  non-invasive 
methodology  has  also  facilitated  reconciliation  on  various  levels.  In  Treblinka,  for  example, 
where  the  authorities  were  wary  about  issuing  permission  for  archaeological  work  in  light  of 
concerns  over  the  disturbance  of  the  site,  these  methods  have  indicated  the  locations  of 
further  graves  so  that  they  can  be  protected  in  the  future,  and  they  have  facilitated  the 
building  of  a  working  relationship  between  the  field  team  and  the  authorities.  In  Alderney, 
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the  non-invasive  methods,  although  not  required  for  religious  purposes  at  this  site,  served  a 


different  purpose,  in  terms  of  building  up  trust  and  allaying  concerns  of  local  people  in 
relation  to  the  work.  It  would  appear  that  there  was  less  hostility  to  these  methods  as  they 
were  deemed  less  intrusive  than  excavation;  they  removed  the  need  to  both  physically  and 
metaphorically  dig  up  painful  memories  of  the  past. 

Significantly,  at  both  case  study  sites,  the  authorities  have  proposed  or  failed  to  object  to, 
plans  to  excavate  the  structural  remains  present.  Whether  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of 
sound  working  relationships,  the  realisation  of  what  archaeological  methods  can  contribute 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  period  or  simply  sheer  curiosity,  such  an  approach  would  not  have 
emerged  without  the  existence  of  the  non-invasive  projects. 

7.8.  METHODOLOGICAL  LIMITATIONS 

As  noted  consistently  in  the  archaeological  literature,  the  practical  applications  of 
techniques  such  as  topographic  and  geophysical  survey  is  likely  to  differ  from  the  theoretical 
capabilities  described  based  on  optimum  conditions,  thus  the  methods  used  as  part  of  this 
study  were  not  without  their  faults  (Ainsworth  and  Thomason  2003;  Gaffney  and  Gater 
2003).  For  example,  although  GPR  offered  the  best  depth  potential  of  all  of  the  geophysical 
methods,  the  rough  nature  of  the  terrain  in  some  areas  inhibited  its  use.  Such  uneven 
landscapes  will  likely  be  present  at  many  Holocaust  sites,  particularly  those  that  have  been 
neglected  or  subject  to  destruction/alteration  activities,  therefore  representing  an  important 
consideration  in  advance  of  method  selection.  Equally,  the  presence  of  memorials,  dense 
vegetation  and  a  variety  of  man-made  obstructions  can  inhibit  equipment  use.  For  example. 
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the  resistance  meter  cannot  be  used  when  probe  entry  is  prevented,  the  use  of  GPS  systems 


will  be  prevented  where  tree  cover  reduces  the  satellite  signal,  and  the  Total  Station  will  be 
redundant  where  line  of  sight  cannot  be  achieved.  The  quality  of  mapping  and  satellite  data 
across  Europe,  the  availability  of  witness  testimony  and  plans,  contemporary  documents  and 
aerial  images,  and  the  extent  to  which  data  can  be  manipulated  into  useable  outputs  for 
heritage  and  education  purposes  will  vary  by  site  and  will  likely  result  in  differing 
interpretation  capabilities.  However,  once  again,  through  considering  the  use  of  a  suite  of 
methods,  these  restrictions  can  hopefully  be  accounted  for  without  the  considerable  loss  of 
information. 

A  consideration  of  the  post-war  processes  at  sites  is  also  imperative  and  in  some  cases  it  was 
not  possible  to  confirm  the  function  of  features  using  only  non-invasive  methods.  As  well  as 
the  attempts  by  the  Nazis  to  hide  their  crimes,  and  natural  and  man-made  landscape 
change,  it  is  also  important  to  consider  the  activities  of  the  liberating  forces  or  those  tasked 
with  'doing  the  clean-up  work'  (Schmitt  2002:2).  The  importance  of  acknowledging  that  the 
history  of  sites  of  this  period,  as  with  any  other  from  throughout  history,  did  not  end  with 
their  abandonment  or  liberation  has  repeatedly  been  stated.  Thorough  desk-based  research 
regarding  their  subsequent  function  can  assist  in  alleviating  the  problems  with  distinguishing 
between  features  in  topographic  or  geophysical  data,  whilst  also  revealing  important 
information  about  societal  approaches  to  the  site  in  question. 

In  terms  of  the  assessment  of  issues  surrounding  the  studies  of  the  Holocaust,  although 
many  of  those  mentioned  in  Chapters  2  and  4-6  will  be  relevant  in  some  form  at  all  sites 
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throughout  Europe,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  will  vary  in  different  countries,  and  even 


different  regions,  due  to  political  and  social  differences.  Therefore,  far  from  representing  a 
definitive  list  of  issues,  the  points  raised  in  these  chapters  are  intended  to  inspire  a 
consideration  of  these  general  themes  on  a  case  by  case  basis  when  future  investigations  are 
undertaken. 

7.9.  THE  ROLE  OF  EXCAVATION 

As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  the  purpose  of  this  research  was  not  to  suggest  that  this  methodology 
should  replace  excavation  in  all  circumstances.  As  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  work  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  The  Netherlands,  excavation  can  confirm  the  nature  of  buried  remains 
and  can  result  in  the  recovery  of  artefacts  that  can  be  used  in  education  and  offer  a  unique 
insight  into  the  lives  of  the  victims  and  perpetrators  at  Holocaust  sites  (Theune  2010;  pers. 
comm.). 

However,  where  excavation  or  the  redevelopment  of  a  site  is  not  an  option,  most  likely  due 
to  religious,  social  or  political  restrictions,  these  methods  provide  an  effective  alternative. 
Indeed  many  stages  of  the  methodology,  such  as  the  desk-based  assessment,  aerial 
photographic  analysis  and  remote  sensing,  can  be  completed  without  the  need  to  access 
sites.  Although  this  is  not  advocated  in  the  long  term,  as  an  understanding  of  the  spatial 
layout  of  the  landscape  can  only  be  truly  gained  from  a  site  visit  and  there  is  a  need  to 
ground  truth  the  data  to  clarify  its  accuracy,  again  where  access  is  restricted  this  approach 
does  provide  one  mechanism  through  which  to  derive  information  and  preserve  the  sites  by 
way  of  record.  Such  an  approach  has  been  taken  by  archaeologists  in  recent  years  when 
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dealing  with  the  remains  associated  with  conflict  and  internment  in  unsafe  or  politically 


sensitive  areas  and  there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  drawing  on  literature  pertaining  to 
these  cases  where  alternative  strategies  are  required  with  respect  to  Holocaust  sites  (Hunter 
and  Simpson  2007;  Hritz  2008;  Myers  2010). 

Similarly,  given  the  lack  of  studies  of  Holocaust  sites  in  the  past  and  their  vast  number  across 
Europe,  it  will  simply  not  be  possible  or  indeed  in  some  cases  valuable  to  excavate  or  even 
conduct  detailed  on-site  investigations.  However,  even  at  the  most  basic  level  in  the  form  of 
the  creation  of  a  site  database  through  walkover  survey,  archaeological  survey  methods 
offer  the  potential  to  record  threatened  or  unknown  sites.  Similarly,  aerial  reconnaissance 
surveys  can  allow  sites  to  be  located,  their  extent  to  be  mapped,  and  comments  made  on 
their  use  and  condition.  In  light  of  the  threats  posed  by  man-made  and  natural  landscape 
change,  the  benefits  of  considering  the  Holocaust  landscape  across  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
need  to  align  studies  of  the  Holocaust  with  those  of  other  periods,  there  is  a  need  for 
projects  which  take  a  quantative  approach,  using  fast  and  reliable  survey  methods,  in 
conjunction  with  those  that  examine  sites  in  more  detail. 

It  is  also  argued  that  projects  that  simply  leap  straight  from  desk-based  assessments  to 
intrusive  activities,  such  as  excavation  or  coring,  result  in  a  loss  of  valuable  contextual 
information  and  cause  the  individual  area  being  dug  to  become  the  sole  focus  of  the  project; 
this  results  in  a  narrow  view  of  the  site  where  the  wider  landscape  is  not  considered. 
Similarly,  a  study  of  British  Archaeology  by  Hey  and  Lacey  (2001)  revealed  that  many 
archaeologists,  through  habit  or  the  restrictions  imposed  by  commercial  archaeology,  often 
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applied  the  same  methods  at  all  of  the  sites  they  worked  on  and  took  the  view  that 


excavation  was  inevitably  the  end  of  the  process.  However,  whilst  these  methods  may  be 
tried  and  tested  as  it  were,  it  could  be  argued  that  this  so-called  'blanket  solution1  actually 
limits  the  amount  of  information  derived  about  sites  and,  with  regards  to  the  Holocaust, 
may  prevent  investigation  altogether  (Hey  and  Lacey  2001:61).  Ideally,  the  non-invasive 
methods  utilised  as  part  of  this  study  will  be  used  even  where  excavation  is  the  primary  goal 
given  that,  as  Hunter  and  Cox  (2005:57)  argued  with  respect  to  forensic  cases,  'moving  from 
non-invasive  to  invasive  techniques. ,.enable[s]  the  integrity  of  any  data  to  be  maintained'. 
Similarly,  the  recent  amendments  to  the  European  Convention  on  the  Protection  of 
Archaeological  Heritage  have  included  the  statement  that  archaeologists  should  ensure  that 
'non-destructive  methods  of  investigation  are  applied  wherever  possible'  (Council  of  Europe 
2010:  Article  3).  Therefore,  the  use  of  a  non-invasive  approach  to  Holocaust  sites  is 
advocated  in  the  future,  at  least  in  the  first  instance. 

7.10.  THE  ARCHAEOLOGIES  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Given  the  diverse  nature  of  the  remains,  as  demonstrated  throughout  this  thesis,  perhaps 
what  should  be  recognised  is  the  fact  that  several  archaeologies  of  the  Holocaust  exist  when 
the  evidence  is  viewed  thematically.  These  archaeologies  not  only  represent  physical  entities 
but  they  also  reveal  information  about  the  behaviour,  attitudes  and  actions  of  those 
involved.  Clearly,  the  remains  represent  the  archaeology  of  the  victims;  their  deaths,  their 
lives  and  their  work,  as  well  as  the  archaeology  of  the  perpetrators;  the  structures  they 
ordered  to  be  built  for  extermination,  their  barracks,  zoos,  brothels,  weapons  and  daily 
utensils  (Bernbeck  and  Pollack  2007).  Expressions  of  religious  beliefs,  cultural  identity  and 
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personal  zeal  can  be  identified  in  the  structures  and  artefacts,  whilst  in  some  cases  efforts  of 


economic  exchange  and  daily  life  can  be  seen.  The  diverse  nature  of  oppression,  fear,  loss, 
labour,  brutality  and  deception  is  also  evident.  In  some  respects,  in  support  of  McGuire 
(2008)  and  Baker's  (1988)  comments  concerning  the  political  nature  of  archaeology,  the  very 
act  of  locating  and  recording  the  nature  of  sites  of  the  Holocaust  can  be  seen  as  an  act  of 
defiance  against  the  will  of  the  Nazis  to  keep  the  physical  remains,  and  thus  their  crimes, 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

7.11.  BEYOND  CAMPS? 

Studies  examining  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  Holocaust  to  date  have  in  the  main 
focused  on  the  camps.  Whilst  there  is  of  course  a  risk  here  of  further  heightening  the  widely 
held  belief  by  the  public  that  the  Holocaust  revolved  solely  around  such  sites,  these 
examinations  are  crucial  in  order  to  further  our  understanding  of  this  period.  As  this  study 
has  shown  using  the  example  of  Treblinka,  there  is  a  need  for  archaeological  evidence  to 
complement  and  supplement  existing  histories  and,  in  some  cases  such  as  this,  it  is  capable 
of  radically  altering  perceptions  regarding  the  survivability  of  remains  (Chapter  4).  The 
selection  of  the  examples  as  part  of  this  study  was  intended  to  demonstrate  how  little  is 
currently  known  about  even  purportedly  'well  known'  sites  such  as  Treblinka.  Given  that 
Holocaust  archaeology  has  not  yet  become  a  recognised  subject  area  in  its  own  right,  it  is 
likely  that  only  research  at  these  high  profile  sites  will  generate  wider  interest  and 
demonstrate  to  a  larger  audience  the  potential  of  archaeological  approaches.  Similarly, 
research  on  Alderney,  a  lesser  known  site,  was  intended  to  highlight  the  diversity  of  sites 
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and  acknowledge  that  similar  trends  exist  throughout  Europe.  Again,  such  revelations  are 


likely  to  invoke  acknowledgement  to  a  larger  extent. 

However,  this  thesis  has  highlighted  other  possible  avenues  of  research  in  the  form  of  an 
examination  of  the  diverse  range  of  other  sites,  aside  from  the  main  camps,  associated  with 
the  Holocaust.  Given  the  fact  that  these  sites  remain  as  the  dominant  image  of  the 
Holocaust,  and  the  fact  that  post-war  surveys  almost  exclusively  focused  on  these  sites, 
thousands  of  smaller  camps,  ghettos,  burial  sites  (mass  graves,  cremation  pits  and 
cemeteries),  prisons,  fortifications,  execution  sites  and  administrative  buildings  associated 
with  this  period  remain  unrecorded  (Czynska  1982:47-48).  In  order  to  move  towards 
developing  a  discipline  of  Holocaust  archaeology,  it  is  imperative  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
numerous  other  types  of  sites  exist  that  have  equal,  if  not  greater  potential  in  some  cases,  to 
reveal  information  about  the  past.  These  sites  remain  as  a  testament  to  the  suffering  of  the 
victim's  of  the  Third  Reich,  equal  in  terms  of  value  but  different  in  terms  of  the  unique, 
unexplored  insight  into  events  that  they  can  provide  compared  to  studies  of  the  death 
camps.  It  is  perhaps  in  relation  to  these  sites,  where  very  little  is  likely  to  remain  above 
ground  and  cultural  memory  relating  to  them  may  have  been  lost,  that  archaeology  can 
provide  a  source  of  evidence  that  is  more  perceptible  than  the  written  word. 

Similarly,  given  that  the  subject  is  in  its  infancy,  examinations  to  date  have  largely  been 
undertaken  in  isolation,  focusing  almost  exclusively  on  single  sites.  However,  there  is  a  need 
to  facilitate  inter-site  comparison  (Gilbert  1999);  if  this  is  not  possible  on  the  same  project, 
then  at  the  very  least  this  should  take  place  between  individuals  and  organisations  studying 
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this  period.  The  comparison  of  two  seemingly  very  different  sites  as  part  of  this  study,  and 


their  comparison  with  other  examples  throughout  Europe,  demonstrated  similarities  and  the 
need  to  examine  Holocaust  archaeology  in  its  wider  context.  Essentially,  what  is  advocated 
here  is  that  archaeologists  move  away  from  simply  considering  sites  as  a  collection  of 
structures  and  associated  features  but  begin  to  recognise  their  wider  landscape  context  and 
their  inter-connectedness  with  other  sites  across  Europe.  Just  as  the  events  of  the  Holocaust 
transcended  political  and  geographical  boundaries,  so  too  should  analyses  of  the  sites 
relating  to  it.  At  micro  level,  the  sites  have  been  shown  to  sit  within  an  immediate  landscape 
which  influenced  their  location,  the  ability  to  conceal  the  crimes  being  perpetrated  and  the 
ability  of  the  Nazis  to  carry  out  extermination  and  forced  labour.  At  macro  level,  such  trends 
are  also  evident  but  cross-site  comparison  is  also  possible,  in  order  to  derive  wider  trends 
concerning  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Europe,  similarities  and  differences  between  nations,  and, 
thus,  conceptualise  the  larger  European  Holocaust  landscape.  The  results  of  this  thesis, 
coupled  with  the  potential  for  a  network  of  practitioners  to  be  created  as  a  result,  are  the 
first  steps  towards  such  an  approach. 

In  particular,  the  author  intends,  using  the  methodology  developed  as  part  of  this  study,  to 
pursue  a  project  examining  the  Jewish  cemeteries  in  Poland.  These  sites  were  destroyed  by 
the  Nazis  and  were  often  used  as  massacre  sites,  the  majority  of  which  are  now  dilapidated 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  modern,  local  Jewish  community  (Gruber  and  Myers  1995).  Surveys  of 
these  sites  will  allow  mass  grave  sites  to  be  marked  to  prevent  further  damage  through 
manmade  landscape  change  and  they  have  the  potential  to  reveal  valuable  information 
about  Jewish  life  during  the  Holocaust,  as  well  as  pre-war  Jewish  communities  (Graf 
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1989:86).  Similarly,  the  author  is  collaborating  with  other  specialists  throughout  Europe  on  a 


project  examining  the  sites  pertaining  to  Organisation  Todt  and  forced  labour  programme 
along  the  Atlantic  Wall.  This  will  allow  cross-site  comparisons  to  be  made  with  regards  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  labourers,  and  aims  to  refocus  attention  away  from  the 
engineering  of  the  Atlantic  Wall,  in  particular  its  bunkers,  and  towards  the  suffering  of  the 
individuals  involved  in  its  construction.  These  projects  will  draw  on  the  lessons  learnt  as  part 
of  this  research,  in  terms  of  the  need  to  develop  a  methodology  that  considers  the  various 
political,  social,  religious  and  ethical  issues  surrounding  the  specific  sites  addressed. 

Thematic  projects  that  consider  specific  aspects  of  the  Holocaust  and  which  facilitate  cross¬ 
site  comparison  are  also  advocated.  For  example,  over  70,000  people  deemed  'unworthy  of 
life'  were  killed  as  part  of  the  'Euthanasia  Aktion'  or  'T-4'  programme  throughout  Germany 
and  the  General  Government  (Burleigh  1994:101;  Evans  2004).  Although  many  of  the  former 
hospitals  have  memorial  plaques  detailing  the  events  that  took  place  there,  as  the  war 
progressed  many  of  the  killings  took  place  at  remote  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
facilities,  and  many  of  these  massacre  sites  remain  unmarked  and  poorly  defined  (Batawia 
1982;  Evans  1941).  A  number  of  false  graveyards  were  also  created  to  give  the  illusion  to 
relatives  that  patients  had  died  of  natural  causes  (Hojan  and  Webb  2008).  An  examination  of 
these  sites  has  the  potential  to  demonstrate  the  geographical  and  spatial  differences  in 
disposal  patterns  during  the  'Euthanasia  Aktion',  reveal  significant  information  about  the 
development  of  the  Nazi  extermination  policy  and  facilitate  the  appropriate  demarcation  of 
the  graves  of  the  victims.  Other  potential  research  areas  include  those  sites  relating  to  the 
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activities  of  the  Einsatzgruppen  and  grave  sites  of  those  buried  by  the  liberating  forces. 


many  of  which  still  remain  unrecorded  and  unmarked  (Evans  2001;  Morrison  2000). 

7.12.  HOLOCAUST  ARCHAEOLOGY:  THE  FUTURE? 

As  already  noted,  significant  archaeological  work  has  clearly  been  undertaken  at  Holocaust 
sites  over  the  last  thirty  years,  with  all  projects  demonstrating  the  capabilities  of  the  remains 
to  reveal  additional  information  about  the  buried  past. 

There  is  now  a  body  of  archaeological  evidence  pertaining  to  the  Holocaust  that  is 
significantly  large  enough  to  facilitate  the  development  of  exchanges  between  researchers 
However,  researchers  are  only  just  beginning  to  talk  to  each  other;  differing  priorities 
concerning  publications,  language  differences  and  the  remits  of  the  projects  have  limited 
collaborations  and,  in  most  cases,  have  resulted  in  a  situation  where  each  did  not  know  the 
other  existed.  The  lack  of  a  concise  body  of  literature  on  the  nature  and  issues  involved  in 
Holocaust  archaeology,  as  well  as  the  isolation  involved  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  inter¬ 
practitioner  exchange  can  result  in  individuals  involved  in  the  study  of  this  subject  feeling 
that  they  are  progressing  through  their  research  with  very  little  in  the  way  of  guidance. 

Thus,  a  network  of  researchers  is  advocated  in  order  to  open  up  lines  of  communication, 
devise  policy  and  share  experiences,  particularly  with  regards  to  the  issues  involved  in  the 
study  of  this  period  and  attitudes  to  the  work.  In  particular,  those  who  find  themselves 
involved  in  the  examination  of  Holocaust  sites  through  commercial  work  or  the 
serendipitous  discovery  of  human  remains  would  benefit  from  this.  It  is  not  suggested  that  a 
fixed  approach  to  examining  Holocaust  sites  should  be  devised  by  such  a  group,  given  the 
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diversity  of  sites,  circumstances  and  issues  identified  throughout  this  thesis.  However,  there 


is  clearly  a  need  for  a  consistent  approach  and  a  wider  recognition  of  the  full  value  of 
remains,  whilst  specific  guidance  in  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethical  issues  involved  in  the 
examination  of  Holocaust  archaeology,  in  particular  the  study  of  human  remains,  is  required. 
Such  networks  have  been  seen  to  be  successful  with  respect  to  the  study  of  other  conflicts 
or  aspects  of  archaeological  heritage  (e.g.  No  Man's  Land  and  ESTOC);  some  have  even 
assisted  in  the  formulation  of  what  are  now  widely  accepted  sub-disciplines,  such  as  those  in 
the  field  of  First  World  War  Archaeology. 

At  the  outset  of  this  research  project,  few  active  projects  were  being  undertaken  in  this  field. 
The  emergence  of  several  projects  in  the  last  six  months,  for  example  at  Westerbork  (The 
Netherlands),  Stutthof  (Poland)  and  Auschwitz  (Poland),  suggests  an  increased  interest  in  the 
archaeological  remains  from  this  period  and  further  cements  the  need  for  a  recognised 
discipline  (pers.  comm.  Rob  van  der  Laarse  and  Jacob  Wrzosek). 

This  thesis  has  demonstrated  the  potential  of  such  a  discipline  to  contribute  to  knowledge  of 
this  period.  The  challenge  for  the  future  is  one  of  raising  awareness;  awareness  of  the  value 
of,  and  need  for,  the  investigation  of  the  physical  remains,  in  particular  the  potential  of 
these  investigations  to  contribute  to  education;  awareness  of  the  commemorative  value  of 
the  remains  and  the  fact  that  they  do  survive  in  various  forms;  and,  finally,  awareness  that 
studies  which  consider  the  post-abandonment  history  of  the  sites  in  question,  when 
compared  to  other  sites,  can  reveal  the  diversity  and  constantly  changing  nature  of  the 
European  Holocaust  landscape. 
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APPENDICES 


Appendix  3.1.  Levels  of  survey  as  defined  by  English  Heritage  (2007:23-24) 


Level  I 

Level  1  it  mainly  a  visual  record, 
supplemented  by  the  minimum  of 
information  needed  to  identify*  the 
archaeological  site's  location,  possible 
date  and  type  (Case  Studies  1  and  2). 

This  is  the  least  complex  record,  and  will 
typically  be  undertaken  when  the  aim  is 
to  provide  essential  core  information  to 
agreed  standards,  including  structured 
indexes  of  the  location,  period,  condition 
and  type  of  the  monument  that,  typically, 
would  result  from  rapid  field  investigation 
(ice  The  written  account,  Motr.  Items 
1-5),  such  as  assessments  of  change  to 
the  historic  environment,  historic 
landscape  characterisation,  for  an  initial 
assessment  determining  the  scope  of  a 
project,  or  whenever  resources  arc  limited 
and  much  ground  has  to  be  covered  in 
a  short  time.  This  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  simplified  cartographic  record,  often 
at  1:10  000,  of  the  location  and  extent 
of  the  site. 

There  should  be  basic  consultation  of 
easily  available  related  information  sets: 
these  may  include  field  surveys,  records  of 
buildings,  archives,  aerial  and  ground 
photography,  geophysical  survey,  field  - 
walking,  excavation  records  and  other 
local  sources. 

A  Level  1  record  will  typically  consist  of: 

•  The  core  monument  record 

•  The  written  account:  Items  1-5,  and  12 

•  Survey  drawings:  an  annotated  1:10  000 
map  (either  digital  or  hardcopy), 

enhancement  will  be  included  in  the 
design  of  the  project  or  task  and  will  form 
an  integrated  part  of  the  resulting  record 
and  analysis  (rather  than  bong  simply  an 
information  set  that  has  been  consulted, 
or  a  separate  event).  Taken  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  Urn  Level  extends  to  an  all- 
inclusive  ideal  of  interdisciplinary 
investigation. 

This  record  will  provide  a  quality  of 
description,  interpretation,  graphical 
depiction  and  analysis  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  Level  2  entry.  It  must  include  the 
core  monument  data.  Level  3  investigation 
will  normally  be  used  only  for  selected 
monuments,  reflecting  their  importance, 
or  where  a  specific  management  client 
need  has  been  identified  that  makes  this 
level  of  detail  appropriate  (eg  threat, 
Scheduling  requirement,  research,  etc).  An 


indicating  location  and  extent  (Item  1  3) 
and  a  cartographic  record  (Item  14) 

Level  2 

This  is  a  descriptive  record  that  provides 
qualitative  information  beyond  the  scope 
of  Level  I  inspection  (Case  Studies  3-5). 

It  may  be  made  of  an  archaeological  site 
that  is  judged  not  to  require  any  fuller 
record,  or  it  may  sene  to  gather  data  for  a 
wider  protect. 

A  Level  2  record  provides  a  basic 
descriptive  and  interpretive  record  of 
on  archaeological  monument  or 
landscape,  as  a  result  of  field  investigation. 
It  is  both  metrically  accurate  and 
analytical,  depicting  the  real  landscape 
context  of  the  archaeological  features. 

The  examination  of  the  site  will  have 
produced  an  analysis  of  its  development 
and  use,  and  the  record  will  include  the 
conclusions  reached,  but  it  will  not 
discuss  in  detail  the  evidence  on  which 
this  analysis  is  based. 

This  record  must  include  the  core 
monument  data.  Beyond  that,  the 
information  provided  at  Level  2  should  be 
able  to  satisfy*  broad  academic  and 
management  requirements.  It  will 
normally  include  a  divorced  (ic  non-map 
based)  measured  survey  or  an  accurately 
located  map-based  survey*  at  a  scale  that 
will  represent  the  form  of  the  monument. 
In  addition,  the  location  and  extent  will  be 
indicated  on  a  1:10  000  index  map  to 
ensure  consistency  with  other  levels  of 
recording.  Some  statement  of  method, 

accurately  located,  measured  survey  (map- 
based  or  divorced)  at  an  appropriate  scale 
(at  1:1  250  or  larger),  designed  to 
represent  adequately  the  form  and 
complexity  of  the  monument,  will  always 
be  part  of  the  record;  additional 
documentary  and  cartographic  material 
may  also  be  generated  as  part  of  the 
detailed  recording  and  analysis. 

To  some  extent,  Level  3  field  investigation 
may  be  seen  as  being  open  ended,  with 
specifications  tailored  individually  to  suit  a 
variety  of  requirements,  but  it  always 
demands  a  detailed  descriptive  and 
analytical  approach,  complemented  by  an 
accurate  measured  survey  or  surveys.  A 
statement  of  method,  of  accuracy  and  of 
the  quality  of  investigation  and  survey  will 
always  be  included.  All  related  and  readily 
accessible  information  sets  should  be 


accuracy,  and  of  the  quality  of 
investigation  and  survey  will  normally  be 
included.  Related  information  sets 
consulted  at  this  Level  may  include  field 
surveys,  records  of  buildings,  archives, 
aenal  and  ground  photography, 
geophysical  survey,  field -walking, 
excavation  records  and  other  local 
sources. 

A  I-cvcl  2  record  will  typically  consist  of: 

•  the  core  monument  record 

•  the  written  account:  Items  1-5,  8-12 

•  survey  drawings:  accurate  cartographic 
location  and  extent  of  the  monument  (s) 
at  scales  of  1:10  000  and  1 :2  500;  site 
plan  at  a  scale  of  up  to  1 :2  500.  Items 
13-14  and  18  (and  in  exceptional  cases 
Item  15) 

•  ground  photography:  as  appropriate 
Level  3 

A  Level  3  record  provides  an  enhanced 
and  integrated,  multi-disciplinary  record 
of  an  archaeological  field  monument  or 
landscape,  resulting  from  the  process  of 
field  investigation  (Case  Studies  6-12). 
This  u  often  enhanced  ui  one  or  more 
ways  by  additional  specialist  research  or 
fieldwork  such  as  geophysical  survey; 
aerial  survey;  field-walking  programmes; 
specialist  assessment  of  artefacts;  the 
analytical  recording  of  standing  structures; 
and  excavation.  In  many  cases  such 
enhancements  would  result  from 
contracted -out  arrangements  of  negotiated 
partnerships.  A  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  Level  is  that  the 

consulted  at  this  Level.  These  may  include 
field  surveys,  records  of  buildings, 
unpublished  documents,  aerial  and 
ground  photography,  geophysical  survey, 
field-walking,  excavation  records  and 
other  local  sources. 

A  Level  3  record  will  typically  consist  of: 

•  the  core  monument  record 

•  the  written  account:  Items  1-12 

•  survey  drawings:  accurate  location  of 
the  monument(s)  at  scales  of  1 : 10  000 
and  1:2  500 

•  site  plan  at  a  scale  of  1 :2  500  or  larger. 
Items  15-21 

•  ground  photography:  as  appropriate 

A  guide  to  potential  uses  of  the  Levels  is 
outlined  below: 
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Appendix  3.2.  The  National  Aerial  Reconnaissance  Archive 


The  Aerial  Reconnaissance  Archive,  also  known  as  TARA,  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Ancient  and  Historical  Monuments  in  Scotland  who  are  in  the  process 
of  cataloguing  and  digitising  this  untapped  aerial  imagery  resource,  which  was  formally 
housed  at  Keele  University  until  2008  (RCAHMS  2010).  The  collection  houses  over  ten  million 
Allied  and  German  aerial  photographs  taken  before,  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War, 
thus  providing  a  comprehensive  aerial  landscape  history  for  Europe  and  some  parts  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  TARA  repository  contains  thousands  of  images  of  sites  relating  to  the 
Holocaust  and,  given  the  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  material  has  been 
catalogued,  it  represents  a  previously  unexplored  resource  for  archaeologists  and  historians 
of  this  period.  Although  images  have  been  acquired  from  the  NARA  archive,  the  National 
Archives  at  Kew  and  the  Alderney  Museum  archive,  TARA  represents  the  primary  aerial 
imagery  resource  utilised  as  part  of  this  research,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
archive  for  Holocaust  research  and  in  order  to  utilise  photographs  that  have  not  previously 
been  published. 
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Appendix  3.3.  Factors  that  limit  the  use  of  GPS  (Ainsworth  and  Thomason  2003:19) 


Despite  the  fact  that  GPS  offers  many  advantages  to  the  archaeological  site  or  landscape 
surveyor,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  that  affect  how  and  where  it  might  be  used: 

•GPS  signals  are  weak  radio  signals  that  are  easily  blocked  by  foliage,  buildings  or  other 
obstructions.  GPS  receivers  have  to  be  able  to  'see'  a  minimum  of  four  satellites  to  work,  five 
to  work  in  real-time  kinematic  mode. 

•Signals  might  be  affected  near  high-voltage  power  lines  and  transmitters  and  these  are 
best  avoided  if  possible.  Problems  have  also  been  encountered  close  to  airfields  and  military 
establishments. 

•  The  environment  can  introduce  an  error  source  in  GPS,  for  example  multipath.  Multipath 
occurs  when  the  signals  received  by  the  antenna  have  not  arrived  by  a  direct  path  but  have 
been  reflected  off  another  surface,  such  as  a  building,  foliage  or  fencing.  Multipath  cannot 
be  corrected  by  differential  GPS  as  it  is  specific  to  a  site  and  satellite  constellation.  The 
antenna,  receiver  and  post-processing  software  detect  and  resolve  multipath  errors,  but  it 
might  still  introduce  errors  to  a  survey. 

•  Other  major  error  sources  in  GPS  are  due  to  the  troposphere,  the  ionosphere,  the  satellite 
and  receiver  clocks  and  the  satellite  orbits.  Careful  survey  practice  together  with  choice  of 
equipment  and  software  will  limit  these  effects. 

•GPS  satellites  operate  in  circular  20,200km  orbits,  in  six  orbital  planes.  Because  of  the  way 
in  which  these  orbits  have  been  arranged,  satellite  availability  is  always  biased  towards  the 
Equator.  Thus  in  the  UK  and  the  rest  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  obstructions  to  the  south 
of  the  user,  such  as  steep  slopes  or  buildings,  can  be  a  problem. 

•Since  GPS  reached  full  operational  capability  in  April  1995  the  availability  of  sufficient 
satellites  for  surveying  is  rarely  a  problem.  Very  occasionally,  however,  satellites  are 
switched  off  electronically  for  maintenance,  or  they  become  'unhealthy'  because  there  is  a 
problem  with  the  broadcast  signal.  Such  an  occurrence  might  create  troughs  follower 
coverage  that  cannot  be  predicted. 

•  Real-time  kinematic  GPS  often  uses  VHF/UHF  telemetry  to  transmit  the  correction  data 
between  the  base  station  and  the  rover.  In  the  UK  the  power  and  frequency  of  radio 
transmissions  are  controlled  and  they  limit  the  operational  range  to  about  3km. Obstructions 
such  as  hills  or  buildings  can  also  adversely  affect  radio  communications.  Real-time  surveying 
systems,  however,  do  allow  the  collection  of  data  for  post-processing  if  the  radio  link  is  lost; 
this  means  that  the  survey  can  carry  on  until  the  link  is  re-established.  This  can  be  a  common 
occurrence  in  very  hilly  areas,  but  is  easily  overcome  by  simply  moving  the  base  station  to  a 
more  suitable  location  or  by  using  repeater  stations.  Other  delivery  methods  are  available, 
such  as  the  use  of  mobile  phones;  this  solution,  however,  incurs  higher  running  costs. 
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Appendix  3.4.  Dielectric  permittivity  values  for  some  common  materials  (GSSI 2003) 


Material 

Dielectric 

Velocity 

(mm/ns) 

Air 

1 

300 

Water  (fresh) 

81 

33 

Water  (sea) 

81 

33 

Polar  snow 

1.4-3 

194  -  252 

Polar  ice 

3-3.15 

168 

Temperate 

ice 

3.2 

167 

Pure  ice 

3.2 

167 

Freshwater 
lake  ice 

4 

150 

Sea  ice 

2.5-8 

78  -  157 

Permafrost 

1-8 

106  -  300 

Coastal  sand 
(dry) 

10 

95 

Sand  (dry) 

3-6 

120-  170 

Sand  (wet) 

25-30 

55  -  60 

Silt  (wet) 

10 

95 

Clay  (wet) 

8-15 

86-110 

Clay  soil 
(dry) 

3 

173 

Marsh 

12 

86 

Agricultural 

land 

15 

77 

Pastoral  land 

13 

83 

“Average 

soil” 

16 

75 

Granite 

5-8 

106-120 

Limestone 

7-9 

100-113 

Dolomite 

6.8-8 

106-115 

Basalt  (wet) 

8 

106 

Shale  (wet) 

7 

113 

Sandstone 

(wet) 

6 

112 

Coal 

4-5 

134-150 

Quartz 

4.3 

145 

Concrete 

5-8 

55-120 

Asphalt 

3-5 

134-173 

PVC 

3 

173 
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Appendix  4.1.  Witness  Plans  of  Treblinka  II 
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(a)  Plan  drawn  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto ,  1942  (after  ARC  2005a) 
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(b)  Plan  byJankel  Wiernik  (after  Wiernik  1944) 
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(c)Plan  by  Krzepicki  ( after  Baxter  2010) 
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(d)  Plan  by  Kudlik,  Laks  and  Platkiewicz,  1945  (after  Kudlik  et  al  1945  and  ARC  2005a) 
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(e)  Plan  of  Treblinka  II  'as  of  July  31, 1943 '  (after  Donat  1979 ) 
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Legend 

1.  Guardhouse 

2.  Ukrainian  barracks  and  kitchen 

3.  German  barrack  and  arsenal 

4.  Barracks  for  Jews,  workshops  and  kitchen 

5.  Undressing  barrack  for  women  and  men 

6.  Sorting  barrack  for  clothes 

7.  "Lazarett" 

8.  Way  to  the  gas  chambers 


9.  Gas  chambers 

10.  Cremation  site 

11  Place  for  burning  the  waste 

1 2. Watchtowers 

1 3. Warehouse  for  clothing 

14.  Different  administration  and  economic  barracks 

15.  Barbed  wire  fence 


I  Administration  and  economical  part  of  the  camp 

II  Death  camp 


(f)  Adapted  survey  plan  by  tukaszkiewicz,  1945  (after  ARC  2005a) 
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Extermination  CampTreblinka  -  Wiernik's  Map  from  1946 


(h)  Plan  byJankel  Wiernik,  1946  (after  Wiernik  in  Friedman  1946 ) 
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(i)  Plan  by  Richard  Glazar  (after  Glazar  1999) 


Appendix  4.2.  Methodology  employed  at  Treblinka  II 


1.  Equipment  Used 

1.1  Digital  Kinematic  GPS  (DGPS) 

To  facilitate  the  production  of  the  digital  terrain  model  (DTM),  a  survey  was  conducted  using 
a  Leica  GPS500,  which  combines  Differential  GPS  with  Real-Time  Kinematic  (RTK)  survey, 
thus  permitting  the  collection  of  coordinate  and  elevation  data  to  sub-centimetre  accuracy 
at  the  walking  speed  of  the  surveyor  (Leica  2002).  The  data  was  collected  in  the  Polish  '2000' 
planar  coordinate  system  (Geoida  niwelacyjna  2001)  recommended  for  use  by  the  Head 
Office  of  Geodesy  and  Cartography  in  Poland  (pers.  comm.  Krzysztof  Karsznia).  A  control 
network  of  waypoints  was  established  across  the  site  to  provide  inter-visible  stations  and 
backsights  for  the  Total  Station  (see  below),  and  to  provide  a  framework  into  which  the 
other  survey  data  could  be  placed  (Bowden  1999). 

1.2.  Total  Station  Survey 

Site  visits  had  highlighted  the  density  of  tree  cover  at  Treblinka  which  would  potentially 
restrict  the  use  of  DGPS,  owing  to  the  fact  the  signal  from  the  equipment  to  the  satellite 
could  be  blocked.  As  a  result  of  this  a  Total  Station  survey  was  also  undertaken.  Whilst  the 
Total  Station  is  not  suitable  for  detail  recording  on  a  large  scale,  it  facilitated  the  completion 
of  the  topographic  model  at  Treblinka  in  areas  inaccessible  to  the  DGPS. 

1.3.  Geophysical  Survey 

1.3.1.  Resistance  Survey 

A  resistance  survey  was  undertaken  using  the  TR  Resistivity  Meter  with  a  Twin  Probe  Array. 
Although  a  considerable  amount  of  rain  fell  over  the  course  of  the  survey,  the  high 
temperatures  (30-35  degrees  Celsius)  meant  that  it  was  usually  possible  to  edge  match  the 
grids  effectively  on  site  and  obtain  consistent  ohm  ranges  across  the  grids.  Readings  from 
272  to  2179  ohms  were  recorded  across  the  site,  likely  as  a  result  of  the  diversity  of  remains 
present  and  their  effects  on  the  underlying  geology.  In  some  areas,  a  considerable  number 
of  null  readings  had  to  be  logged  due  to  high  resistance  ranges.  This  was  likely  due  to  a 
considerably  disturbed,  loose  sand  layer  present  in  some  areas  which  was  later  shown  with 
the  GPR  to  overly  areas  of  apparent  structural  debris. 

1.3.2.  Electrical  Imaging 

A  twenty-probe,  Wenner  array  configuration  was  employed  using  the  electrical  imaging 
extension  kit  for  the  TR  Resistivity  Meter. 

1.3.3.  GPR  Survey 

The  GPR  survey  was  carried  out  using  the  GSSI  TerraSIRch  SIR  System-3000  with  a  400MhZ 
antenna,  which  facilitated  high  resolution  mapping  to  a  maximum  depth  of  4  metres.  Given 
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the  sandy  geology  and  the  large  amount  of  rain  that  had  fallen,  and  continued  to  fall 
throughout  the  survey,  the  dielectric  constant  for  all  grids  was  set  to  8  (GSSI  2003).  Initially, 
the  Range  was  set  to  50ns  and  a  Gain  of  5  was  applied.  However,  likely  given  the  nature  of 
the  geology,  this  resulted  in  an  inadequate  depth  reading,  a  stronger  signal  attenuation  at 
the  deepest  extent  of  the  profile  and  a  lack  of  signal  reflection  in  the  first  2m  of  the 
subsurface.  Subsequently,  the  settings  were  altered  to  a  Range  of  70ns  and  a  Gain  of  4  for  all 
of  the  grids.  Given  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  surveyed  and  the  likely  size  of  the  features  being 
sought,  traverses  were  walked  at  lm  spacing  with  64  scans  being  recorded  per  metre. 
Although  zig-zag  traversing  is  faster,  parallel  traverses  were  chosen  to  facilitate  more 
accurate  data  collection,  with  one  of  the  grids  being  surveyed  using  both  traverse  methods 
to  demonstrate  this.  All  traverses  were  collected  along  a  west  to  east  alignment  for 
consistency  and  for  ease  of  post-processing. 

1.3.4.  Locating  the  geophysics  grids 

The  locations  of  the  geophysics  grids  were  determined  using  a  combination  of  Total  Station 
and  tape  measures,  and  their  positions  were  recorded  digitally.  This  ensured  that  spatial 
data  was  obtained,  thus  allowing  grids  to  be  relocated  after  the  survey  was  completed,  and 
guaranteed  the  recommended  +/-  10cm  accuracy  rule  defined  by  English  Heritage  (1995) 
was  adhered  to,  even  where  obstacles  existed. 

2.  AREA  SURVEY 

Owing  to  the  observations  made  during  the  desk-based  assessment,  and  in  light  of  the 
project's  aims,  Treblinka  II  was  divided  into  survey  areas  (Figure  4.3).  Plans  showing  the 
locations  of  the  resistance  and  GPR  grids  within  these  areas  are  shown  in  Figures  4.14  and 
4.15. 

2.1.  TOPOGRAPHIC  MODEL 

Using  the  DGPS  and  Total  Station,  the  accessible  areas  of  Treblinka  II  were  surveyed  to 
provide  data  for  a  digital  terrain  model  of  the  camp.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to 
facilitate  the  creation  of  a  base  map  into  which  the  other  data  could  be  placed  and  to  record 
any  surviving  microtopographic  features  consistent  with  archaeological  remains.  A  variety  of 
surface  and  shaded  relief  models  were  produced  from  this  data  using  Surfer. 

2.2.  AREA  A 

This  area  focused  on  the  currently-marked  camp  boundary,  in  order  to  define  the  accuracy 
of  the  layout  that  is  currently  depicted  on  the  ground.  Aerial  photographs  taken  in  1944 
indicate  that  the  current  boundary  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  site's  former  layout 
(Figure  4.10)  and  so  alternative  potential  boundary  lines  were  to  be  sought  and  recorded  in 
this  area  using  both  the  DGPS  and  Total  Station. 

2.3.  AREA  B 

Area  B  comprised  of  the  central  part  of  the  current  memorial,  which  is  believed  the  cover 
part  of  the  area  of  the  former  death  camp.  The  desk-based  assessment  indicated  that, 
contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  site  was  not  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Nazis  and  that  the 
remains  of  camp  structures,  mass  graves  and  cremation  pits  may  survive  below  the  ground. 
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This  area  chosen  was  the  most  accessible,  owing  to  obstructive  vegetation  across  much  of 
this  part  of  the  site. 

An  area  covering  19,600m2  was  surveyed  in  this  area  using  the  resistance  meter.  This  was 
divided  into  20m  x  20m  grids,  which  were  surveyed  using  a  zig-zag  traverse  method. 
Readings  were  logged  every  metre. 

A  total  of  14,400m2  was  surveyed  using  the  GPR.  A  parallel  traverse  method  was  used.  Given 
the  limited  duration  of  the  survey,  not  all  of  the  grids  surveyed  with  the  resistance  meter 
could  be  completed  using  the  GPR.  However,  this  represents  a  priority  area  for  future  field 
seasons. 

Having  identified  a  large  pit  during  the  resistance  survey  (Gl),  further  targeted  investigation 
of  this  feature  was  required.  The  location  of  the  feature  in  question  was  determined  from 
the  resistance  data  in  relation  to  the  grid  system  laid  out  across  the  site.  The  position  of  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west  extents  of  the  feature  were  marked  on  the  ground  using  pegs. 
Three  profile  lines  were  surveyed  on  a  roughly  west-east  alignment  and  four  survey  lines 
along  a  south-north  alignment.  West  to  east  the  survey  lines  measured  35m,  as  it  was 
known  that  the  feature  itself  measured  17m.  This  facilitated  the  survey  of  three  twenty- 
probe  lines  (Line  1  =  0-19m,  Line  2  =  8-27m,  Line  3  =  16-35m)  which  overlapped  to  ensure 
the  edges  of  the  feature  would  be  adequately  represented  and  would  lie  at  the  centre  of 
two  of  the  profiles  The  feature  measured  approximately  26m  from  north  to  south  and, 
subsequently,  a  line  measuring  42m,  comprising  of  four  twenty-probe  lines  (Line  4  =  0-19m, 
Line  5  =  8-27m,  Line  6  =  16-35m,  Line  7  =  23-42m)  was  established  on  this  alignment.  The 
result  was  a  cross  section  of  survey  lines  through  the  feature  which  would  reveal 
information  about  its  length,  width,  depth  and  construction.  The  locations  of  the  survey  lines 
were  recorded  using  the  EDM,  so  facilitate  their  integration  with  the  other  survey  data  and 
in  order  to  locate  them  spatially.  A  plan  showing  the  locations  of  the  electrical  imaging  lines, 
over  feature  Gl,  is  shown  below.  A  probe  spacing  of  lm  was  used  for  each  survey  line  and 
readings  were  taken  by  moving  the  cables  at  lm,  2m,  3m,  4m,  5m  and  6m  spacing.  Although 
the  optimum  range  of  the  electrical  imaging  is  20  ohms,  given  the  sandy  geology,  the  range 
had  to  be  set  at  2000  ohms  (TR  Systems  2007). 
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2.4.  AREA  C 

This  area  is  located  to  the  east  of  the  symbolic  railway  platform,  bisected  by  the  path  leading 
towards  the  central  monument.  The  desk-based  assessment  suggested  that  this  is  the  only 
openly  accessible  part  of  the  Reception  Camp  upon  which  it  will  be  possible  to  conduct 
topographic  and  geophysical  survey.  Preliminary  site  visits  and  discussions  with  Edward 
Kopowka  also  identified  considerable  taphonomic  change  in  this  area,  which  may  be 
consistent  with  surviving  structures  such  as  the  sorting  and  undressing  barracks.  This  area 
was  also  extended  into  the  forest  to  the  west  of  the  memorial,  where  possible,  in  order  to 
connect  with  Area  D. 

An  area  covering  8000m2  was  surveyed  using  the  resistance  meter.  In  this  area,  the  GPR  was 
also  used  to  target  areas  where  it  was  not  possible  to  take  readings  with  the  resistance 
meter,  to  ensure  comprehensive  coverage.  Consequently,  two  grids  were  established  in  Area 
C,  located  adjacent  to  the  railway  platform. 

2.5.  AREA  D 

Area  D  is  located  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  camp  and  is  characterised  by  distinct, 
abundant  vegetation  and  a  lack  of  trees,  which  is  likely  to  be  indicative  of  subsurface 
remains.  The  desk-based  assessment  and  research  by  the  Museum  Director  placed  the 
Lazarett  and  early  grave  pits  in  this  area;  geophysical  methods  were  employed  to  examine 
this  theory  further. 

Due  to  the  density  of  the  vegetation  to  the  south  and  west  of  this  area,  it  was  only  possible 
to  establish  three  grids  (two  20  x  20m  and  one  14  x  7m)  in  this  area.  Additionally,  only  the 
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resistance  meter  could  be  used,  as  the  density  of  the  woodland  prevented  topographic 
survey  and  the  harsh  ground  cover  made  it  unsuitable  for  the  use  of  GPR. 

2.6.  AREA  E 

This  area  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  purported  camp  gate  and  runs  along  the  full 
extent  of  the  railway  line  until  it  passes  the  currently  marked  southern  boundary  of  the 
camp.  It  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  track  known  during  the  war  as  the  "Black  Road",  and 
by  main  road  into  the  camp  (Kurt  Seidel  Street).  This  area  was  targeted  due  to  the  visibility 
of  earthworks  in  this  area  (noted  during  earlier  site  visits)  and  at  the  request  of  the  Museum 
Director.  Additionally,  the  identification  of  any  surviving  structures  in  this  area  offers  the 
greatest  possibility  of  gaining  information  about  the  Living  Camp  and  the  camp  entrance, 
given  that  the  remainder  of  this  area  is  now  in  the  woodland.  Grids  covering  100m  x  20m 
were  established  in  this  area. 

2.7.  AREA  F 

Area  F  is  defined  as  the  forested  area  that  now  lies  within  the  former  camp  boundary. 
Witness  accounts  suggest  that  the  woodland  to  the  south  and  east  would  have  contained 
mass  graves,  cremation  pits,  structures,  the  inner  camp  boundary  and  watchtowers,  whilst 
the  northern  portion  covers  the  former  Living  Camp.  Given  its  scale  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
densely  forested,  only  walkover  survey  was  undertaken  across  the  majority  of  this  area,  in 
order  to  record  any  taphonomic  indicators  that  may  be  indicative  of  buried  remains.  Also, 
the  search  largely  focused  upon  the  eastern  and  southern  areas  in  order  to  contribute 
further  to  knowledge  about  the  Death  Camp. 

This  area  was  walked  in  evenly  spaced  transects  by  members  of  the  field  team  and  a 
description,  the  orientation,  approximate  dimensions  and  any  taphonomic  indicators  of  any 
features  were  recorded  in  a  standardised  format.  Each  feature  was  assigned  a  code, 
photographed  and  was  recorded  in  plan  using  the  Total  Station.  Due  the  density  of  the  forest 
and  the  limited  time  frame  of  the  project,  only  a  limited  number  of  features  were  recorded 
in  the  northern  forest,  thus  this  represents  an  area  for  further  investigation  in  the  future. 

2.8.  DATA  PROCESSING 

2.7.1.  DGPS 

The  GPS  data  was  downloaded  into  Leica  Geosite  Office,  software  which  is  specific  to  the 
equipment  being  used.  As  no  correctional  data  was  used,  it  was  only  necessary  to  download 
the  data  from  the  rover,  which  was  then  exported  as  an  ASCII  .csvfile. 

2.7.2.  Total  Station 

The  data  from  the  Total  Station  was  downloaded  into  Geosite  Office  from  which  it  was 
exported  as  an  XYZ  file  into  Microsoft  Excel  and  a  DWG  file  for  use  in  AutoCAD.  By  assigning 
a  different  colour  to  each  feature  code,  and  by  utilising  site  drawings  and  photographs,  it 
was  possible  to  join  the  survey  points  in  AutoCAD  to  show  the  outlines  of  the  features 
present  on  the  site. 
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2.7.3.  Resistance  Data 

The  resistance  data  was  downloaded  into  Resistivity,  a  program  specifically  designed  for  the 
TR  Systems  machine,  and  composites  formed  of  the  survey  grids  for  each  area.  Due  to  the 
successful  normalisation  of  the  probes  on  site,  edge  matching  was  only  required  in  a  select 
number  of  areas,  where  considerable  changes  in  weather  or  obstructions  had  prevented 
normalisation  in  the  field.  Each  data  composite  was  clipped  to  remove  spurious  readings  and 
to  give  greater  clarity  to  more  subtle  features.  The  composites  were  then  saved  as  both  DAT 
(data)  files  and  TXT  (text)  files  so  that  the  results  could  be  processed  in  a  variety  of  other 
appropriate  software  packages. 

Given  the  limited  processing  capabilities  of  the  Resistivity  software,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
alternative  models  of  the  data  can  aid  interpretation,  the  resistance  results  were  exported 
and  gridded  in  Surfer.  The  Kriging  method  was  applied  to  interpolate  the  data  and  boundary 
files  were  then  created  to  mask  artificial  data  and  highlight  the  null  readings  taken  in  the 
field.  Image  plots  of  all  of  the  composites  were  then  created.  A  rainbow  colour  scale  was 
used  for  some  composites  to  highlight  the  subtleties  in  the  data.  A  number  of  other  plots, 
such  as  surface  models  and  shaded  relied  were  also  produced  to  aid  data  interpretation. 

2.7.4.  Electrical  Imaging 

The  data  was  downloaded  into  Resistivity  2,  a  software  programme  specifically  developed 
for  the  RM15,  and  each  line  was  saved  as  an  individual  DAT  file.  Each  file  was  then  opened 
and  the  data  resaved  as  a  RES2DINV  file.  The  files  were  then  individually  imported  into 
RES2DINV,  a  software  programme  specifically  designed  for  the  Inversion  and  display  of 
electrical  imaging  data.  Each  was  subject  to  the  Least  Squares  Inversion  process  to  produce 
the  slice  profiles.  The  software  produces  three  data  models  for  each  survey  line:  the 
Measured  Apparent  Resistivity  Pseudosection,  the  Calculated  Apparent  Resistivity 
Pseudosection  and  the  Inverse  Model  Resistivity  Pseudosection,  the  latter  of  which  shows 
the  most  realistic  representation  of  the  data.  Given  that  the  aim  of  the  electrical  imaging 
was  to  define  the  edges  of  the  feature,  a  Robust  Inversion  was  applied,  as  this  is  recognised 
as  the  best  method  to  use  where  sharp  boundaries  are  likely  to  be  present  (Loke  et  al  2003). 
The  robust  model  constraint  factor  for  both  data  and  model  constraint  was  set  to  0.001,  as 
this  is  stated  to  create  the  most  accurate  representation  of  the  data.  The  option  to  reduce 
the  effect  of  side  blocks  in  the  data  was  also  selected.  Additionally,  the  "Use  Model 
Refinement"  option  was  selected  to  represent  the  data  with  half  the  spacing  between 
electrodes  in  order  to  add  greater  clarity. 


2.7.5.  Ground  Penetrating  Radar 

The  data  was  downloaded  using  Microsoft  ActiveSync  as  DAT  files.  Each  individual  line  was 
saved  as  a  separate  file.  These  files  were  then  imported  into  RADAN  software,  which  is 
capable  of  displaying  the  data  in  both  two  and  three  dimensions,  and  3D  project  file 
composites  were  formed  for  each  grid.  Each  grid  was  then  processed  individually,  using  the 
Time  Zero,  High  Pass  Filter,  Range  Gain  and  Migration  functions,  to  correct  the  position  of 
the  data,  remove  spurious  readings  and  determine  the  origins  of  hyperbolas.  Super  3D  files 
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were  then  created  for  each  area,  where  they  contained  more  than  one  grid,  to  allow  a 
composite  of  each  area  to  be  formed. 
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Appendix  4.3.  Survey  data  from  Treblinka  II 


4.3.1.  AREA  A  -  DEFINING  THE  CAMP  BOUNDARY 


T26 


0  JMfi  150  2»  MO 


Key 

T24  -  Modern  camp  boundary 
T25  -  Road 

T26  -  Probable  northern 
boundary 


This  image  represents  the  raw  data  plot  of  the  DGPS  and  Total  Station  survey  of  the  modern  memorial 
boundary  and  that  of  the  proposed  northern  camp  boundary. 

The  modern  camp  boundary  (T24)  can  be  seen  as  forming  a  quadrangle,  whilst  the  position  of  the  road 
was  also  recorded  (T25).  A  clearing  noted  during  walkover  survey  is  marked  T26  and  can  seen  to 
extend  from  the  currently  marked  northern  boundary,  and  lies  on  an  east-west  alignment.  When  this 
data  was  overlaid  onto  aerial  images  of  the  site,  both  contemporary  and  modern,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  currently  marked  boundary  does  not  correspond  with  the  boundary  apparent  in  the  1944  aerial 
imagery  on  the  southern  or  northern  sides,  and  that  T26  likely  represents  the  actual  northern 
boundary. 
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4.3.2.  TOPOGRAPHIC  FEATURES,  SHOWN  IN  FIGURES  4.21  AND  4.22 


Feature  Number 

Description 

Visible  approximate 
length  x  width  (in 
metres) 

Orientation 

T6 

Rectangular  feature  adjacent  to 
railway  spur.  Has  raised  outer  edge 

and  is  visible  as  an  earthwork 

12.6  x  11 

NS 

T7 

Four  small  depressions 

Largest  6x4 

T8 

Rectilinear  depression 

21  x  19 

T9 

Area  of  small,  irregular  depressions 

T10 

Semi-circular  feature,  cut  in  centre  by 
a  small  depression 

6x3.5 

Til 

Narrow,  linear  feature.  Culminates  in 
two  small  pits  (largest  7.5  x  3.5m) 

EW 

T12 

Large  irregular  area  of  disturbance 

54  x  22 

T13 

Large  depression.  More  defined  on 
southern  edge 

29  x  14.5 

NNW-NNE 

T14 

Small  depression.  Located  adjacent  to 

memorial 

9.5x5 

T15 

Irregular  area  of  disturbance.  Probablt 

disturbance  due  to  metal  web-cam 

poles. 

T16 

Large,  oval  depression.  Corresponds  t< 
vegetation  change  visible  on  the 

surface 

26.5  x  18.5 

NS 

T17 

Rectilinear  earthwork 

16.5x8.5 

NE-SW 

T18 

Rectilinear  earthwork 

16.5x8 

NE-SW 
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Feature  Number 

Description 

Visible  approximate 
length  x  width  (in 
metres) 

Orientation 

T19 

Rectilinear  feature 

15x8 

NE-SW 

T20 

Rectilinear  feature 

T21 

Irregular  depression,  adjacent  to  T20 

16.7  x  15 

T22 

Raised,  linear  feature.  Lies  between 

T14  and  T18 

55  x  12.5 

NNE-SSW 

T23 

Linear  feature,  bounded  by  the 
memorial  and  forest.  Likely  extends 
outside  the  survey  area 

21x3.6 

NNE-SSW 
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4.3.3.  FEATURES  IDENTIFIED  IN  AREA  B 


Feature 

Number 

Topographic 

Feature 

Number 

Resistance  Survey 

Ground 

Penetrating 
Radar (GPR) 

Vegetation 

change 

Shape  in  Plan 

Length  of  feature  (in 
metres) 

Width  of  feature  in 

metres) 

Depth  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Additional  Information 

Low 

Resistance 

High 

Resistance 

G1 

T16 

X 

X 

X 

Oval 

26 

17 

Probable  pit 

G2 

X 

X 

X 

Rectangular 

24 

20 

c.  0.5-1. 8m 

Probable  structure.  Bisected  by 

G3. 

G3 

T17 

X 

L-shaped 

23  N-S,  17  E-W 

4 

Possible  track 

G4 

T23 

X 

X 

X 

Oval 

16 

10 

Probable  pit.  May  extend  beyond 
the  survey  area. 

G5 

Small 

depression 

X 

X 

X 

Rectangular 

20 

18 

c.0.8  -  depth  of 

survey 

Probable  structure/debris. 

Bisected  by  G6. 

G6 

T21 

X 

X 

Linear 

20 

2.5 

G7 

X 

X 

X 

Irregular 

22.5 

Probable  structure/debris.  May 

extend  to  the  north. 

G8 

X 

X 

X 

Irregular 

10 

9 

Probable  structure/debris. 

G9 

X 

X 

Linear 

14  N-S  8m  E-W,  8m 

N-S 

G10 

X 

Irregular 

Continues  into  the  forest. 

Gil 

X 

X 

X 

Circular 

Three  circular  anomalies.  Lie 

adjacent  to  G12. 

G12 

X 

X 

L-shaped 

52  E-W,  37  N-S 

3  (maximum) 

G13 

X 

Linear 

34 

<1 

Extends  beyond  the  survey  area. 

Bisects  G14.  Probable  webcam 

cable. 

G14 

T12 

X 

Irregular 

G15 

T15 

X 

X 

Circular 

7 

5 
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Feature 

Number 

Topographic 

Feature 

Number 

Resistance  Survey 

Ground 

Penetrating 
Radar  (GPR) 

Vegetation 

change 

Shape  in  Plan 

Length  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Width  of  feature 

in  metres) 

Depth  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Additional  Information 

Low 

Resistance 

High 

Resistance 

G16 

X 

Linear 

Possibly  extends  under  the 

monument. 

G17 

X 

Irregular 

G18 

X 

Linear 

39 

Extends  from  the  NW  cotner  of  G2  to 

the  edge  of  the  monument. 

G38 

X 

X 

Irregular 

Visble  to  10m 

Visble  to  10m 

0.8m  -  depth  of 

survey 

Probable  pit.  Cut  visible  in  section 
from  0.8  -  3.60m.  Possibly  extends 
beyond  the  survey  area  to  the  east, 

west  and  south. 

G39 

X 

5 

2 

0.2-1. 4m 

Probable  structure. 

G40 

T17  and  T18 

X 

Rectangular 

22 

15 

0.4-2m 

Probable  structure/debris. 

G41 

X 

Rectangular 

Visible  to  c.18 

Visible  to  8.8m 

(maximum) 

c.  0.8-1. 8m 

Probable  structure/debris. 

G42 

X 

Rectangular 

c.  15 

c.  9 

c.  1-1. 5m 

Probable  structure/debris. 

G43 

X 

Linear 

24 

c.2m 

0.56-1. 54m 

Probable  track 

G44 

X 

Rectangular 

25 

19 

0.47m  -  depth  of 

survey 

Probable  pit.  Probably  extends 

under  the  monument.  On  NNW- 

SSE  alignment.  Possibly  same 

feature  as  G16  and  G17. 

G45 

L-shaped 

20m  N-S,  16m  E-W 

G46 

Irregular 

G47 

Irregular 

Considerable  feature  visible  in 

section 

G48 

Irregular 

G49 

X 

Oval  -  Curvilinear 

15 

10 

0-lm 

In  SW  corner  of  grid.  NNW-SSE 
alignment. 
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Feature 

Number 

Topographic 

Feature 

Number 

Resistance  Survey 

Ground 

Penetrating 
Radar  (GPR) 

Vegetation 

change 

Shape  in  Plan 

Length  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Width  of  feature 

in  metres) 

Depth  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Additional  Information 

Low 

Resistance 

High 

Resistance 

G50 

X 

Curvilinear 

Visible  to  34m 

Visible  to  12m 

0.2m  -  depth  of 

survey 

Probable  pit.  Possibly  extends 

under  the  monument  to  the  north 

and  east.  Apparent  cut  visible  at 
lm-full  depth  of  survey.  Sloped 
edge  visible  to  west  in  section. 

G51 

X 

Rectangular 

19 

12 

lm-2m 

Probable  pit.  Aligned  NE-SW. 

G52 

X 

Rectangular 

22 

Visible  to  15m 

lm  -  depth  of 

survey 

G53 

X 

Rectangular 

c.  18m 

c.7m 

lm-2m 

Aligned  N-S. 

G54 

X 

Rectangular 

Visible  to  20.5m 

c.  14m 

1.5m  -  depth  of 

survey 

Probable  pit.  Aligned  NE-SW. 
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4.3.4.  FEATURES  IDENTIFIED  IN  AREA  C 


Feature 

Number 

Topographic 

Feature 

Number 

Resistance  Survey 

Ground  Penetrating 
Radar  (GPR) 

Vegetation  Change 

Shape  in  Plan 

Length  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Width  of  feature 

(in  metres) 

Depth  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Additional  Information 

Low  Resistance 

High 

Resistance 

G19 

T10 

X 

X 

X 

Rectangular 

28 

20 

Probable  structure.  High 
resistance  around  edges  and 

low  resistance  in  the  centre. 

G20 

Adjacent  to 

Til 

X 

Rectangular 

19  (possibly 
extends  to  23m) 

7.7 

Probable  structure 

G21 

X 

X 

Linear 

30 

13.5 

Possible  structure.  Overall 

dimensions  include  its 

continuation  as  G22 

G22 

X 

Linear 

As  above 

G23 

X 

Irregular 

53 

7 

Possible  structure.  Masked  by 

forest 

G24 

Adjacent  to 

T5 

X 

X 

Irregular 

20 

13 

Probable  structure. 

Corresponds  to  an  area  of 
exposed  sand.  Several  null 
readings  logged. 

G25 

X 

Irregular 

20  (maximum) 

13  (maximum) 

G26 

T5 

X 

X 

Linear 

Extends  full  width 

of  survey. 

Modern  pathway. 

G27 

T5 

X 

X 

Circular 

Twelve  circular  anomalies. 

Correspond  to  area  of  modern 
pathway. 

G28 

X 

X 

Circular 

7 

5 

G29 

X 

X 

Rectangular 

32  (minimum) 

28 

Probable  structure.  Extends 

into  Area  D  and  possibly  SW 
outside  the  survey  area. 

G30 

X 

X 

Irregular 

12 

Possibly  extends  beyond  the 

survey  area. 
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Feature 

Number 

Topographic 

Feature 

Number 

Resistance  Survey 

Ground  Penetrating 
Radar  (GPR) 

Vegetation  Change 

Shape  in  Plan 

Length  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Width  of  feature 

(in  metres) 

Depth  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Additional  Information 

Low  Resistance 

High 

Resistance 

G31 

X 

X 

Irregular 

May  be  associated  with 

G20/G21 

G55 

X 

X 

Irregular 

38 

20m  (full  extent  of 
survey  area) 

Full  depth  of 

survey  area 

Linear  reflections  across  extent 

at  c.0.4m  and  lm.  Ground 

disturbance  for  full  depth  of 

survey 
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4.3.5.  FEATURES  IDENTIFIED  IN  AREA  D 


Feature 

Number 

Topographic 

Feature 

Number 

Resistance  Survey 

Ground  Penetrating 
Radar  (GPR) 

Vegetation  Change 

Shape  in  Plan 

Length  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Width  of 

feature  (in 
metres) 

Depth  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Additional  Information 

Low  Resistance 

High 

Resistance 

G32 

X 

X 

Irregular 

20  (minimum) 

16  (minimum) 

Probable  pit 

G33 

X 

Irregular 

Extends  the 

width  of  the 

survey  grid 
(20m) 

Probably  continues  to  the 

south. 

4.3.6.  FEATURES  IDENTIFIED  IN  AREA  E 


Feature 

Number 

Topographic 

Feature  Number 

Resistance  Survey 

Vegetation  Change 

Shape  in  Plan 

Length  of  feature  (in 
metres) 

Width  of  feature  (in 
metres) 

Additional  Information 

Low  Resistance 

High  Resistance 

Medium  Resistance 

G34 

T6 

X 

X 

Irregular 

25 

10 

Probable  structure.  Several 

null  readings  logged.  Visible 
as  earthwork  and  exposed 
sand.  May  continue  to  the 

north. 

G36 

X 

X 

Rectangular 

9 

6 

Probable  structure 
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4.3.7.  FEATURES  IDENTIFIED  IN  AREA  F 


Feature  Number 

Vegetation  change 

Shape  in 
Plan 

Length  of  feature 
(in  metres) 

Width  of  feature  (in  metres) 

Additional  Information 

Abundant 

Restricted 

Growth 

FI 

X 

Irregular 

c.  40m 

18m 

F2 

X 

X 

Linear 

c.40m 

c.  0.5m 

Bank  and  ditch.  Aligned  E-W 

F3 

X 

X 

Linear 

c.  80m 

c.  0.5m 

Ditch.  Similar  to  F2.  Runs  parallel  to 
outer  boundary.  Continues  to  west 

F4 

Oval 

Small  pit.  c.  1.5m  in  diameter. 

Possible  tree  bowl 

F5 

X 

Rectangular 

c.  9m 

c.  9m 

Close  to  marked  boundary 

F6 

X 

Linear 

c.  4m 

F7 

X 

Irregular 

c.  33m 

c.  11m 

Clearing 

F8 

X 

Linear 

c.  20.25 

Bank.  Runs  parallel  to  outer 
boundary.  Continues  to  west 

F9 

X 

Linear 

c,10.6m 

c.  10.1m 

Similar  to  F5 

F10 

X 

Linear 

c.  26m 

Bank.  Possible  continuation  of  F2,  F3 
and  F8 

Fll 

X 

Irregular 

c.  15m 

c.  14.5m 

F12 

X 

Linear 

c.  52m 

Bank.  Continuation  of  F10 

F13 

X 

Linear 

c.  44m 

c.  6m 

Track  leading  to  clearing  of  dry 
vegetation.  Continues  to  west 

F14 

X 

Linear 

35 

27 

Clearing 

F15 

X 

Oval 

7 

6.4 

Mound  of  soil,  adjacent  to  F16 

F16 

Oval 

c  ,10m 

c.  9m 

Pit.  Candles  and  stones  on  east  edge. 

F17 

Oval 

Pit.  c.6.5m  in  diameter 

F18 

Oval 

Pit.  c.7.5m  in  diameter 

F19 

Key-hole 

c.  10.3m 

c.  9m 

Earthwork 
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Feature  Number 

Vegetation  Change 

Shape  in 
Plan 

Length  of 
feature  (in  metres) 

Width  of  feature  (in  metres) 

Additional  Information 

Abundant 

Restricted 

Growth 

F20 

Oval 

Pit.  c.llm  in  diameter.  Adjacent  to 

F21  and  F22 

F21 

Oval 

Pit.  c.  8m  in  diameter.  Adjacent  to 

F20  and  F22 

F22 

Oval 

Pit.  c.  6m  in  diameter.  Adjacent  to 

F20  and  F21 

F23 

Linear 

c.  20m 

Bank.  Continues  to  west 

F24 

X 

Irregular 

F25 

X 

Irregular 

F26 

X 

Oval 

48 

34 

Devoid  of  large  trees 

F27 

X 

Linear 

37 

14 

Devoid  of  large  trees 

F28 

Rectangular 

9 

7.2 

Pit  with  banked  edges 

F29 

X 

Rectangular 

Bricks,  one  of  which  bears  the 
lettering  'SZN',  were  also  located  in 
the  vicinity 

F30 

X 

Irregular 

Depression 

F31 

X 

Rectangular 

Large  area  of  gorse-like,  thick  and 
distinct  vegetation  but  with  notable 
absence  of  tree  growth.  Linear  edges. 
Largely  impassable.  Eventually  results 
in  a  clearing  at  its  extreme  north 
where  several  artefacts  noted  in 
topsoil  and  on  the  surface.  Some 
recovered,  photographed  and 
handed  to  museum 
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Feature  Number 

Vegetation  Change 

Shape  in 
Plan 

Length  of 
feature  (in  metres) 

Width  of  feature  (in  metres) 

Additional  Information 

F32 

Rectangular 

6 

5 

Pit  with  banked 
edges 

F33 

Rectangular 

Pit  with  banked 
edges.  Similar  to 
F32.  Front  side 

recorded  but  line 
of  sight  to  other 
sides  restricted  by 
trees 
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Appendix  5.1.  Key  to  map  produced  by  M.1.19  (shown  in  Figure  5.5) 


Tracing  of  Map  of  ALDERNEY  (G.S.G.S.  2558  Third  Edition)  with  details  added  with  the  help  of 
Air  Photographs  (R. A. 819:140  of  3  Oct  1943). 


1  =  Two  blank  cone  buoys  to  mark  rocks  put  into  position  by  the  Germans 

2  =  The  beacons  on  these  rocks  have  gone 

3  =  Trench  was  at  3  April  being  dug  here  by  political  prisoners.  Width  4  ft,  depth  8  ft  to  10  ft 

4  =  100  yards  of  herisson  anti-tank  obstacles,  each  touching  the  next.  These  close  slope  up 
from  slip  and  beach. 

5  =  Site  of  O.T.  timber  dumps.  This  has  now  been  used  up  and  practically  cleared. 

6  =  Minefield  enclosed  by  barbed  wire  front  and  back.  The  wire  is  fixed  on  angle  iron  posts 
with  a  square  flat  base  welded  to  the  posts.  This  is  buried  about  2  ft  down  leaving  4  ft 
projecting.  The  posts  are  10-12  ft  apart.  Each  post  has  a  couple  of  barbed  stanchions.  The 
wire  between  posts  is  barbed  and  the  strands  are  9  inches  apart.  At  intervals  there  are 
warning  boards  with  black  letters  on  white  fields.  There  is  evidence  of  trip  wires  in  the 
mined  area.  Informants  have  never  seen  any  Germans  attending  to  tehse  mines  which  were 
laid  before  informants  came  to  the  island.  The  angle  irons  posts  of  the  barbed  wire  get 
knocked  down  occassionally  by  the  sea.  The  beach  in  front  of  this  mine  belt  is  not  mined. 
Informants  have  walked  all  round  BRAYE  BAY  beach. 

7  =  Here  is  a  gap  in  the  minefield  for  bathers  to  get  to  the  beach.  They  have  to  walk  in  single 
file  through  the  gap  which  is  clearly  marked  by  wire  on  both  sides. 

8  =  Cart  ramp  to  beach  blocked  by  4-inch  ll-section  iron  posts.  There  are  about  a  dozen  to 
eighteen  of  these.  Pedestrians  can  walk  through  them. 

9  =  There  is  a  dump  of  derelict  oars  at  this  corner  of  the  beach.  The  barbed  wire  continues 
up  from  the  minefield  behind  this  oar  dump. 

10  =  Up  against  the  wall  of  the  Arsenal  is  a  pill-box  surmounted  with  a  transversable  turret. 

11  =  At  this  angle  of  the  Arsenal  wall  there  is  always  a  sentry  posted  with  tommy  gun.  He 
stands  behind  the  wall  which  comes  up  to  his  chest. 

12  =  There  is  barbed  wire  round  the  top  of  the  Arsenal  wall  but  informants  do  not  know 
what  happens  inside  the  Arsenal. 
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13  =  There  is  sporadic  barbed  wire  round  this  rocky  promontory. 

14  =  Two  German  built  concrete  blockhouses  with  slits  to  seaward.  Not  regularly  manned. 
These  measure  12  ft  sqaure  by  8ft  high. 

15  =  A  British  built  pill-box,  not  used  by  the  Germans. 

16  =  FORT  ALBERT.  No  details  but  known  to  be  occupied. 

17  =  An  old,  ball  shaped  beacon  on  this  rock. 

18  =  From  the  sea  informants  have  seen  a  a  searchlight  raised  up  on  a  pedestal.  A  crew  hut  is 
nearby. 

19  =  Barbed  wire  as  at  fig.  6  behind  this  beach.  Possibly  mines  as  well. 

20  =  This  camp  is  not  visible  from  seaward  as  it  lies  in  a  hollow.  Infomant  (s)  has  seen  it  from 
inland  but  has  the  impression  that  it  is  now  empty.  The  huts  are  all  brown  painted. 

21  =  This  fort  is  occupied.  Informants  have  seen  a  sentry  with  tommy  gun  on  the  walls.  There 
is  also  possibly  a  Radar  apparatus.  This  is  a  3  ft  square  frame  of  pencil  thin  wire,  the  flat  face 
towards  the  sea.  The  tops  of  the  verticle  wires  curve  outwards. 

22  =  There  are  more  barbed  wire  and  mines  behind  this  bay. 

23  =  CORBLETS  Fort.  Apparently  uninhabited.  On  each  occasion  informants  have  passed  here 
they  have  seen  no  sign  of  life.  There  is  a  gap  through  the  mine  field,  down  to  the  beach, 
immediately  to  the  west  of  Fort  CORBLETS. 

24  =  In  this  area  there  are  some  heavy  A.A.  and  possibly  C.D.  defences.  Seven  to  eight  weeks 
ago  a  Flying  Fortress,  passing  at  1000  ft,  was  fit  by  these  batteries. 

25  =  QUENARD  Lighthouse  is  occupied  by  naval  and  marine  personnel.  It  lights  for  convoys 
only. 

26  =  This  fort  is  occupied  by  about  12  men. 

27  =  Cottages  and  villas  occupied  by  Germans. 

28  =  Informants  have  no  knowledge  of  these  two  forts. 

29  =  Two  stretches  of  A/T  herissons  on  either  side  of  the  RAZ  ISLAND  Causeway. 

30  =  RAZ  Island  Causeway  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  Germans.  It  is  now  8  ft  wide  and 
concreted.  Shingle-loaded  lorries  use  it. 
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31  =  RAZ  ISLAND  Fort  is  being  fortified.  Informant  (a)  has  seen  political  prisoners  working 
there  with  concrete  mixers.  Informant  (b)  had  the  impression  that  it  was  used  as  a  firing 
practice  target  because  he  saw  gaping  holes  in  the  walls. 

32  =  Forro-concrete  A/T  wall  in  section  as  under:- 

This  anti-tank  wall  starts  right  up  against  the  containing  wall  of  the  Nunnery. 

33  =  The  Nunnery  is  occupied,  and  fortified.  There  have  been  alteration  at  the  rear  and  the 
rear  bastions  have  been  pulled  down. 

34  =  A  short  distance  from  the  Nunnery  behind  the  A/T  wall  has  been  built  a  massive  bunker. 
It  is  as  high  as  the  wall  and  dome-topped.  From  this  blockhouse  a  2  ft  square  loophole  has 
been  cut  in  the  A/T  wall.  The  whole  bunker  is  well  covered  with  camouflage  netting. 

35  =  Behind  the  wall  at  this  point  is  a  flat-roofed  building  containing  a  gun  on  wheels  (?  A/T 
gun_.  The  entrance  for  the  gun  is  at  the  rear  of  the  building  and  a  loophole  for  its  barrel  has 
been  cut  in  the  A/T  wall. 

36  =  At  this  point  there  is  a  break  in  the  wall  to  allow  exit  onto  the  beach.  The  break  is 
covered  by  a  small  pill-box  built  at  the  end  of  the  wall.  Viz  in  plan  :  - 

37  =  At  this  end  of  the  wall  and  behind  it  is  another  concrete  shed.  Possibly  contains  a  gun  as 
at  emplacement  at  fig.  35 

38  =  Here  is  a  graveyard  for  several  hundred  dead  Russian  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  not  at  all 
kept  up  or  marked  with  crosses. 

39  =  Between  these  two  arrow-heads  there  is  no  way  down  to  the  beach.  All  the  coast  is 
closed  by  barbed  wire.  In  fact  the  only  way  down  to  LONGY  BAY  beach  is  through  the  break 
in  the  wall  at  figure  36. 

40  =  The  Germans  have  excavated  a  tunnel  into  the  face  of  this  old  quarry.  It  is  about  9  ft 
high  and  6  ft  wide.  Informants  have  not  been  inside  but  think  that  it  is  an  ammunition  dump. 

41  =  All  these  huts  are  taken  over  by  the  O.T.  for  drivers.  Many  lorries  are  parked  around 
these  huts  at  night.  Informants  have  heard  girls  say  they  were  going  to  spend  the  evening 
with  the  N.S.K.K.  down  LONGY  way,  so  this  is  probably  the  N.S.K.K  camp. 

42  =  FORT  ESSEX  is  occupied  by  infantry  troops  with  white  shoulder  piping.  Informants  have 
no  more  details. 

43  =  Coastguard  cottages,  occupied. 

44  =  Whitegates,  occupied. 
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45  =  Informant  (b)  has  seen  A.A.  guns  and  building  activity  in  this  area,  but  from  a  distance 
only. 

46  =  Under  the  scrub  along  the  right  side  of  this  road  going  into  town  are  ammunition 
dumps.  The  entrance  to  these  underground  compartments  are  in  the  face  of  the  bank  along 
the  roadside.  There  are  4  entrances  each  closed  by  a  single  leaf  iron  door  3'6"  wide  x  4'  high. 
There  is  a  sentry  always  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  these  doors. 

47  =  This  is  a  new,  German-built,  concrete  road  wide  enough  for  two  lines  of  traffic. 

48  =  This  group  of  huts  is  the  O.T.  Lazarett. 

49  =  BORKUM  Camp.  Originally  a  large  O.T.  camp,  but  now  inhabited  by  a  few  French 
workers  only.  There  is  still  a  guard  of  German  O.T.  men  armed  with  long,  French  type,  rifles. 

50  =  In  this  area  several  A.A.  guns  in  earth  walled  pits. 

51  =  Two  wooden  huts,  raised  up  4  ft  from  the  ground  on  brick  or  concrete  piers.  Barbed 
wire  coils  all  round.  Germans  inside.  Opposite  these  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  they  are 
building  an  underground  A.R.F.  shelter  for  200  men. 

52  =  Another  defence  position,  guns  and  bunkers  seen  from  a  distance  only. 

53  =  All  round  this  position  the  fields  are  littered  with  barbed  wire  entanglements. 

54  =  This  is  the  only  quarry  now  being  worked  on  the  island. 

55  =  Behind  the  new  civilian  cemetery  is  a  German  graveyard,  neatly  kept  with  about  200 
graves. 

56  =  This  house  is  occupied  by  Germans. 

57  =  30-35  telephone  lines  are  carried  along  the  line  marked  green  on  the  map.  They  are 
carried  on  T  posts  which  are  about  3  ft  high. 

58  =  They  pass  behind  this  house  but  two  lines  are  detached  and  lead  into  the  house 

59  =  At  this  point  all  the  telephone  wires  enter  a  vertical  pipe  and  from  here  are  taken 
underground.  Informants  do  not  know  where  they  go  to. 

60  =  This  camp  of  beaverboard  huts  is  empty.  It  is  surrounded  by  barbed  wire. 

61  =  There  is  a  battery  (?  A.A.)  hidden  in  among  the  scrub  on  this  hill. 

62  =  This  was  an  O.T.  saw  mill  (DEEBAU'S  mill  -  phonetic  spelling)  now  dismantled. 

63  =  This  hut  houses  a  contingent  of  political  prisoners.  Barbed  wire  all  round. 
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64  =  Cottages  on  LONGY  Road.  Occupied,  with  rabbit  netting  at  all  windows. 

65  =  BALMORAL.  Occupied  by  German  officers.  A  wooden  watch  tower  has  been  built  in 
among  the  trees  in  the  garden.  It  projects  above  the  tree  tops.  There  is  a  rangefinder  on  top 
of  this  tower. 

66  =  30  political  prisoners  in  these  two  houses. 

67  =  Farm  buildings  occupied  by  Germans.  Six  horses  in  stables. 

68  =  A. A.  guns  in  this  area. 

69  =  In  this  area  several  bunkers  are  being  built.  There  is  also  a  Radar  installation,  a  frame  10 
'  swaure  standing  about  3  ft  abov  its  turf  protected  base.  It  turns  round  slowly  all  the  time. 
Politicals  are  building  the  bunkers. 

70  =  Two  barrack  huts  lived  in  by  Germans.  They  are  sunk  into  the  ground  as  that  there  roofs 
are  level  with  the  earth. 

71  =  At  the  end  of  this  road  informant  (b)  has  seen  a  line  of  concertine  wire  stretching  away 
on  both  sides  with  mine  warning  boards. 

72  =  Power  station  still  working. 

73  =  Well  dressed  lines  of  low  corrugated  iron,  semi-circular  huts,  each  about  6  ft  high. 
Informants  do  not  know  what  is  in  them. 

74  =  This  farm  house  has  Germans  upstairs  and  the  Guernseyman  WELLHAM  and  the 
shephard  DEMAREL  downstairs.  In  the  outbuildings  are  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
lambing  season. 

75  =  Row  of  houses,  now  used  for  German  stores.  Informants  have  seen  barbed  wire  stored 
inside. 

76  =  One  light  Flak  gun  out  in  the  open. 

77  =  This  road,  marked  on  the  map,  does  not  exist.  In  the  corner  at  the  cross  roads  is  a 
German  office  and  next  to  it  on  the  north  side  of  LONGY  Road  is  a  30  ft  high,  square, 
concrete  watch  tower  with  windows  up  the  walls  and  with  a  glass-fronted  look-out  platform 
on  top.  Above  the  platform  is  a  low-pitched,  pyramidical  roof  which  overhangs  the  tower 
walls. 

78  =  Cinema. 

79  =  Occupied  farmhouse.  3  German  lorries  in  the  barn. 
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80  =  Two  huts.  Stores  of  German  bedding,  tables  and  other  barrack  room  furniture. 

81  =  German  Carpenter's  shop. 

82  =  Coal  dump.  About  20  tons  at  8  April  1944. 

83  =  Germans  in  this  house. 

84  =  Greenshouse  adjoining  the  old  slaughter  house,  which  is  still  being  used  until  the  new 
one  is  ready. 

85  =  Open  ended  barn  full  of  German  straw. 

86  =  Two  German  buildings.  The  one  parallel  to  the  road  is  the  new  slaughter  house  which  is 
not  yet  finished.  The  one  at  the  right  angles  to  the  road  is  the  Marketenderei. 

87  =  House  taken  over  by  the  German  officers.  Name  on  board  in  front  is  LUFTRAUM.  They 
are  building  an  underground  shelter  on  the  north  side  of  this  house. 

88  =  Here  the  Germans  are  making  an  embankment  into  the  gulley.  On  top  of  the  filled  in 
part  is  a  new  road  running  up  the  valley  into  the  trees.  The  embankment  is  made  of 
excavated  rubble. 

89  =  Informant  (b)  says  this  building  is  the  new  German  power  house  which  is  nearing 
completion.  Informant  (a)  is  certain  that  the  new  power  house  is  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  new  embankment  at  fig.  88. 

90  =  Into  the  hillside  at  this  point  are  several  tunnels.  These  are  14  ft  high  and  wide  enough 
for  lorries.  Informants  have  seen  one  opening  but  were  told  that  there  are  five  in  all.  The 
embankment  at  figure  88  is  built  out  of  the  eart  excavated  from  these  tunnels.  The  tunnels 
are  always  guarded  and,  although  well  hideen  by  trees,  their  entrances  are  camouflaged 
with  netting.  Informants  guess  that  this  is  the  main  ammunition  dump  of  the  island. 

91  =  There  is  an  anti-tank  gun  often  mounted  here  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  going 
to  the  harbour.  It  stands  at  the  northern  extremety  of  a  small  copse.  It  is  covered  over  with 
canvas  and  is  left  unguarded.  Next  to  this,  a  few  yards  further  down  the  road  is  a  tank  turret 
mounted  at  the  same  side  of  the  road  about  13  inches  above  the  road  level.  As  land  falls 
steeply  away  from  the  road  on  the  east  side  the  entrance  to  this  turret  is  from  this  side  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  road. 

92  =  In  this  hut  is  the  main  P.O.L.  dump.  About  200-300  drums  of  fuel,  each  drums  50  galls. 

93  =  These  houses  on  the  west  side  of  BRAYE  Road  are  lived  in  by  the  crews  who  man  the 
A/T  gun  and  turret  at  fig.  91. 
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94  =  These  houses  are  lived  in  by  naval  personnel,  the  Hafenschutz  boats'  crews.  The  middle 
house  of  the  five  has  two  wireless  masts  on  the  roof  and  a  constant  hum  of  a  dynamo 
coming  from  inside.  A.R.P.  shelters  in  all  the  back  gardens. 

95  =  NEWTOWN  appears  derelict  and  uninhabited.  The  gas  works  are  abandoned.  Only  one 
or  two  cottages  occupied. 

96  =  House  occupied  by  Kit.  GASSMANN,  the  Hafenkommandant.  Behind  are  wooden  huts 
for  other  naval  personnel.  Small  A.R.P.  bunker  built  against  south  wall  of  GASSMANN's 
house. 

97  =  At  least  4  A.A.  guns  on  this  hill. 

98  =  The  red  dots  indicate  positions  of  two  possible  flame  throwers.  Informants  were  told  by 
the  Irish  carpenter  that  they  are  land  mine  positions.  They  described  them  as  below:  -  (See 
overpage) 

There  us  a  low  cloche  roof  of  corrugated  iron  with  a  3  inch  diameter  pipe  just  protruding  at 
one  end.  The  end  of  the  pipe  is  closed  with  a  red  seal. 

99  =  Camouflaged  A.R.P.  bunker  built  close  by  a  disussed  sand  pit. 

100  =  ST.  ANNES  Church.  Food  store. 

101  =  Prison  and  Court  House. 

102  =  Schools.  Empty  but  being  repaired  and  equipped  possibly  as  a  kitchen.  Clock  tower, 
opposite  is  derelict. 

103  =  Convent,  now  Soldantenhein. 

104  =  35  ft  high  observation  tower.  Same  type  as  at  fig.  77.  Always  manned. 

105  =  Stables.  There  are  some  horses  kept  here. 

106  =  Lived  in  by  lorry  drivers.  Some  lorries  kept  here. 

107  =  All  this  block  is  devoted  to  garages  and  M/T  painting  shops.  The  M/T  are  camouflaged 
with  spray  paint  here 

108  =  All  the  houses  in  this  block  are  lived  in  by  Moroccan  prisoners  of  war. 

109  =  MARAIS  HALL.  Occupied. 

110  =  The  two  buildings  marked  in  red  here  each  contain  two  small  tanks. 

111  =  Feldkommandantr  in  Lloyds  Bank. 
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112  =  W.H.  repair  garage,  well  equipped  with  German  lathes  and  machinery. 

113  =  Row  of  houses  occupied  by  Germans. 

114  =  New  German  building  at  corner.  Informants  do  not  know  its  use. 

115  =  This  house  and  the  one  diagonally  opposite  on  the  other  corner  are  occupied  and  both 
are  German  telephone  exchanges.  Nearby,  but  not  pinpointed,  is  another  watch  tower. 

116  =  These  two  groups  of  buildings  are  now  sheep  and  cattle  sheds. 

117  =  Informants  do  not  know  whethr  Mr.  ROFER's  bungalow  is  occupied  or  not. 

118  =  In  this  area  are  more  A. A.  and/or  C.D.  guns.  No  details. 

119  =  Occupied  house. 

120  =  House  occupied.  Two  W/T  pylons  and  aerials  in  garden. 

121  =  Large  firing  bunker  being  built  here  by  political  prisoners. 

122  =  HIGNOT  Farm,  now  the  O.T.  Farm.  Mainly  British  labour. 

123  =  ROSE  Farm,  occupied. 

124  =  Three  corrugated  iron  ammunition  sheds  on  the  left  side  of  approach  road  to  farm. 
Entrance  to  sheds  is  through  high  left  bank  of  the  road. 

125  =  On  the  left  hand  side  of  this  road  going  west  is  a  row  of  six  small  sheds.  Under  each  is 
a  German  tank. 

126  =  Here  two  more  tanks  are  hidden  inside  an  excavated  mound. 

127  =  Germans  keep  there  sheep-dogs  here. 

128  =  This  is  the  main  camp  on  the  island  for  the  Political  Prisoners.  There  are  many  fewer 
than  there  were  in  1943,  probably  because  most  of  the  buisding  programme  is  now 
complete.  Round  about  Christmas  1943  all  the  politicals  were  taken  off  the  island  by  some 
1500  (many  of  them  the  same  ones)  came  back  in  January  or  February  1944. 

129  =  Well  built  new  bungalow,  built  by  the  politicals  for  the  S.S.  man  who  is  their  chief 
warder. 

130  =  Informant  (b)  has  seen  minefields  and  barbed  wire  along  the  south  side  of  this  road, 
apparently  stretching  to  the  coast. 
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131  =  WEST  BATTERIE.  Informant  has  no  details  about  this  except  that  the  position  is  still 
being  given  its  finishing  touches.  Camouflage  of  positions  is  not  complete  and  the  mines  to 
westward  were  not  laid  till  March  1944. 

132  =  In  this  area  informant  has  seen  a  very  large,  earth  covered,  personnel  shelter.  The 
chief  of  the  guard  at  the  gate  of  this  battery  wore  military  uniform  with  silver  shoulder 
piping  and  two  silver  stars  side  by  side  on  the  epaulette. 

133  =  This  building  is  the  workers'  canteen. 

134  =  Area  of  another  defence  position.  Plenty  of  A. A.  No  further  details. 

135  =  Flat-roofed  villa  of  a  doctor,  now  occupied.  The  Germans  have  built  a  sandbagged 
emplacement  on  the  roof  for  a  searchlight  and  a  Radar  frame.  This  is  similar  to  the  one 
described  at  figure  21. 

136  =  This  causeway  has  been  reconditioned  and  is  now  used  by  lorries  taking  shingle  and 
cement  to  the  fort. 

137  -  This  fort  is  occupied  by  a  handful  of  troops. 

138  =  Informant  (b)  thinks  that  the  Germans  have  mined  this  road  by  now.  He  overheard 
two  German  soldiers  discussing  this.  They  were  measuring  the  road  at  this  corner. 

139  =  Fort  TOURGIS  occupied.  Informants  have  seen  A. A.  fire  from  here  and  a  searchlight. 

140  =  A  strong  firing  bunker  is  being  built  here  on  the  rocks  outside  the  fort.  The  bunker  is 
right  up  against  the  fort  wall.  It  will  cover  SALINE  BAY  from  westwards. 

141  =  Mr.  OSSELTON's  Farmhouse.  He  is  the  second  remaining  Alderneyman  who  did  not 
leave  with  the  evacuation.  (Mr.  POPE  is  the  other). 

142  =  HELGOLAND  CAMP.  This  is  the  main  camp  for  Jewish  prisoners.  Some  French  workers 
live  here  too.  Armed  O.T.  guards. 

143  =  FORT  PLATTE  SALINE  is  in  ruins  and  is  not  used. 

144  =  There  is  an  18  inch  thick  concrete  sea  wall  from  FORT  TOURGIS  to  FORT  DOYLE.  The 
Germans  have  taken  most  of  the  shingle  off  PLATE  SALINE  beach.  Behind  the  wall,  which  is 
about  four  feet  high  from  the  beach  and  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  level  on  the 
inside,  tehre  is  a  footpath  and  then,  before  reaching  the  main  road,  a  stretch  of  mined 
ground  shown  in  red  on  this  map.  This  mine  belt  is  bounded  by  barbed  wire  like  the  others. 
The  concrete  wall  is  not  itseld  continuous  but  gives  way  to  field  boundary  walls  where  they 
existed. 
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145  =  This  row  of  detached  houses  has  been  pulled  down. 

146  =  Informant  (b)  has  seen  some  A. A.  guns  in  the  distance  on  this  high  ground. 

147  =  German  pig  farm.  Only  7  or  8  pigs. 

148  =  On  the  east  side  of  this  path,  in  a  bank  about  25  ft  away,  is  a  hidden  M.G.  position.  All 
that  is  visible  is  a  firing  slit  in  the  side  of  the  sloping  bank  but  barbed  wire  entanglements  on 
wither  side  of  the  path  would  prevent  anyone  climbing  this  hill  except  the  path  which  then 
comes  under  fire. 

149  =  R.C.  Church.  Now  a  flour  store. 

150  =  O.T.  shed,  full  of  metal  sheeting. 

151  =  These  houses  have  also  been  pulled  down. 

152  =  This  camp  is  now  empty.  Was  formerly  an  O.T.  camp  and  housed  the  "DEEBAU" 
canteen. 

153  =  New  German  bakery.  German  bakers;  5  or  6  new  electric  ovens. 

154  =  Tennis  courts  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 

155  =  Grand  Hotel.  Now  occupied  by  Flak  troops  and  officers. 

156  =  Shed  for  German  cars  with  three  sides  open.  Side  towards  the  sea  is  closed. 

157  =  30-35  ft  high  concrete  watch  tower  similar  to  the  one  at  fig.  77. 

158  =  Large  searchlight  with  shed  nearby  for  3  man  crew. 

159  =  Two  derilict  houses. 

160  =  This  beach  in  CRABBY  BAY  is  made  of  stone  dust  and  granite  chips.  Recently  the 
Germans  have  planted  in  the  middle  of  it  two  concrete  posts  6  ft  high  by  6"  square.  Behind 
this  bay  and  before  the  road  is  a  mine  belt  about  30  ft  wide  with  barbed  wire  on  both  sides. 
The  road  behind  the  bay  is  also  perpared  for  mining. 

161  =  In  this  quarry  is  a  dump  of  scrap  iron  which  is  being  taken  away  to  France  by  the 
coasters.  The  warer  from  quarry  appears  to  be  being  pumped  out  for  use  in  the  island. 

162  =  At  this  end  of  CRABBY  BAY  is  a  line  of  disused  Alderney  Railway  wagons. 

163  =  Where  possible  the  Germans  have  mined  the  ground  outside  the  walls  of  FORT 
GROSNEZ. 
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164  =  A  firing  bunker  is  built  here  outside  the  fort  walls  to  cover  the  outside  of  the 
breakwater. 

165  =  The  middle  house  of  this  row  is  the  German  Feldpostamt.  The  road  in  fron  leading 
from  the  old  pier  to  BRAYE  ROAD  is  prepared  for  mines  (see  black  dots  on  map). 

166  =  Fort  DOYLE  is  occupied.  A  bunker  is  being  built  on  the  west  side,  outside  the  fort  walls 
to  enfilade  PLATTE  SALINE  from  eastwards.  This  is  complementaty  to  the  bunker  at  fig.  140. 
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Appendix  5.2.  Burial  lists  for  the  slave  worker  graves  on  Alderney,  compiled  by  various 
organisations 

(a)  IWGC 


ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

Further  Info 

1 

Kowalschuck 

R 

17.5.43 

2 

Staniczweski 

S 

1.5.43 

3 

Derkatschow 

D 

28.3.43 

4 

Unknown 

5 

Unknown 

6 

Krupadezow 

W 

7.7.43 

7 

Unknown 

8 

Reswij 

N 

1.5.43 

9 

Demetiuk 

J 

18.6.43 

10 

Unknown 

11 

Unknown 

12 

Ricaux 

B 

3.12.42 

13 

Pawnel 

S 

7.2.44 

14 

Amanij 

M 

8.2.44 

15 

Unknown 

16 

Sazepa 

A 

28.2.44 

17 

Korickij 

D 

26.2.44 

18 

Ksenofontow 

P 

26.2.44 

19 

Brauning 

R 

26.2.44 

20 

Pobrawka 

N 

29.2.44 

(0)  Reverse  side  Masytchu  P  D  20.11.42 

21 

Krikun 

B 

29.2.44 

(1)  Underneath  Bassantetz  P  D  20.11.42 

22 

Salisny 

W 

7.4.44 

(2)  Reverse  side  Gubin  1  D  18.11.42 

23 

Pledsduk 

E 

18.4.44 

(3)  Reverse  side  Schlehoff  H  D  6.1.43 

24 

Bezzapnnij 

J 

18.4.44 

(4)  Reverse  side  Kutzin  1  D  17.11.42 

25 

Bernikow 

M 

28.4.44 

(5)  Reverse  sude  Dukow  1  D  22.11.42 

26 

Pobereeshnjuk 

W 

29.4.44 

27 

Zalewski 

E 

7.5.44 

28 

Jltschuk 

K 

11.5.44 

(6)  Underneath  Willcota  W  D  19.11.44 

29 

Stushuk 

N 

18.5.44 

(7)  Reverse  side  Kowaltchuk  1  D  20.11.42 

30 

Scherhun 

P 

16.6.44 

(8)  Reverse  Saikowski  E  D  17.11.42 
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IWGC  1953  Row  B 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

1 

Unknown 

15.4.43 

2 

Kschevinski 

J 

18.5.43 

3 

Podotoka 

J 

24.5.43 

4 

Krupi 

E 

3.4.43 

5 

Skammenko 

M 

1.5.43 

6 

Unknown 

22.4.43 

7 

Bokum 

1 

23.4.43 

8 

Fedischenko 

M 

4.6.43 

9 

Melschin 

M 

29.2.42 

10 

Demjanuk 

K 

4.7.43 

11 

Sidcrow 

G 

2.7.43 

12 

Mikantschuki 

W 

16.4.43 

13 

Kowal 

M 

25.5.43 

14 

Eschke 

F 

28.6.43 

15 

Kogutschuk 

J 

22.4.43 

16 

Unknown 

17 

Dybalin 

A 

22.4.43 

18 

Manujenko 

M 

19 

Derkatsch 

A 

23.5.43 

20 

Cleschko 

A 

7.2.43 

21 

Diumon 

K 

22 

Denisow 

W 

29.3.43 

23 

Unknown 

24 

Zelenski 

M 

6.2.43 

25 

Menakow 

G 

11.3.43 

26 

Jijenko 

W 

2.4.43 

27 

Naumowicz 

A 

6.9.42 

28 

Afantschenko 

V 

2.10.43 

29 

Sindut 

S 

11.10.43 

30 

Knapp 

S 

14.9.42 

31 

Ryndin 

T 

13.5.43 

32 

Demetink 

J 

18.6.43 

33 

Kissanow 

G 

5.6.43 

34 

Folkin 

W 

30.8.43 

35 

Uschakow 

P 

1.8.43 

36 

Ploch 

S 

2.2.43 

37 

Udot 

16.4.43 
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IWGC  1953  Row  B 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

38 

Unknown 

39 

Muineck 

S 

9.10.42 

IWGC  1953  Row  C 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

1 

Setnef 

M 

21.6.43 

2 

Charchuk 

T 

7.2.43 

3 

Paulisen 

H.L. 

1.12.42 

4 

Kotok 

S 

30.1.45 

5 

Pereleinos 

T 

3.3.43 

6 

Dofgal 

J 

11.8.43 

7 

Staschuk 

P 

27.8.43 

8 

Ifewiska 

1 

27.8.43 

9 

Zcarzcinski 

1 

30.8.42 

10 

Semenuk 

P 

2.2.43 

11 

Sakarof 

M 

18.3.43 

12 

Stamschuk 

S 

17.6.43 

13 

Stepanenko 

P 

16.4.43 

14 

Totski 

A 

8.4.43 

15 

Pilat 

R 

8.4.43 

16 

Petcerza 

F 

8.4.43 

17 

Scha;ineko 

K 

24.4.43 

18 

Rudyantschko 

S 

12.3.43 

19 

Hoffmann 

K 

16.3.43 

20 

Wannikow 

S 

14.3.43 

21 

Lefschi 

S 

15.3.43 

22 

Batilenko 

N 

16.3.43 

23 

Grizkow 

1 

20.4.43 

24 

Unknown 

6.6.43 

25 

Rose 

R 

6.6.43 

26 

Orioff 

6.5.43 

27 

Jaron 

E 

22.9.43 

28 

Zula 

W 

22.7.43 

29 

Bronski 

1 

25.8.42 

30 

Schuwalijewska 

A 

2.3.43 

31 

Teskiw 

M 

32 

Boganoff 

1 

14.11.43 
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IWGC  1953  Row  C 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

33 

Kotol 

U.L. 

23.8.43 

34 

Onnuschwiki 

A 

28.9.42 

35 

Olkanski 

S 

8.9.42 

36 

Koleda 

L 

26.2.42 

37 

Schukof 

1 

21.2.43 

38 

Rasofski 

A 

30.1.43 

39 

Nowilski 

1 

25.9.43 

IWGC  1953  Row  D 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

1 

Kra  -  (Illegible) 

24.4.43 

2 

Jermolenko 

J 

3.4.43 

3 

Bogatier 

G 

9.6.43 

4 

Nikitenko 

A 

8.3.43 

5 

Panaschewicz 

S 

--43 

6 

Kurlagin 

A 

17.3.43 

7 

Forster 

J 

8 

Gontscharow 

N 

9 

Koschuchun 

J 

2.2.43 

10 

Brikow 

W 

12.7.43 

11 

Mischek 

A 

12.11.42 

12 

Dawidow 

J 

3.2.43 

13 

Morosuw 

W 

17.10.43 

14 

Unknown 

15 

Kraszewski 

N 

2.4.43 

16 

Sadownikow 

G 

3.2.43 

17 

Gojda 

J 

18 

Bojko 

J 

6.6.43 

19 

Unknown 

20 

Schalimow 

T 

2.4.43 

21 

Unknown 

30.1.43 

22 

Politewitz 

J 

4.5.43 

23 

Ratuschni 

C 

18.2.43 

24 

Gorbatsch 

w 

29.12.42 

25 

Njamin 

M 

4.1.43 

26 

Unknown 

27 

Otadnik 

P 

5.1.43 
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IWGC  1953  Row  D 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

28 

Unknown 

29 

Unknown 

30 

Petranzow 

P 

30.12.42 

31 

Unknown 

32 

Unknown 

33 

Unknown 

29.12.42 

34 

Sukonaiyko 

W 

11.1.43 

35 

Nowak 

J 

1.6.43 

36 

Horin 

J 

3.7.43 

37 

Unknown 

38 

Jaunoz 

A 

5.5.43 

IWGC  1953  Row  E 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

1 

Bugoanowitsch 

M 

29.11.42 

2 

Jaroschenko 

G 

23.11.42 

3 

Butrovik 

N 

29.1.42 

4 

Wondes 

J 

26.11.42 

5 

Kozol 

P 

26.11.42 

6 

Tschechovski 

J 

13.11.42 

7 

Kosuk 

G 

14.12.42 

8 

Lowotschkis 

1 

15.12.42 

9 

Drusda 

M 

15.12.42 

10 

Rossitschuk 

F 

21.11.42 

11 

Iwanow 

M 

21.12.42 

12 

Schechot 

T 

6.12.42 

13 

Gadrison 

1 

6.12.42 

14 

Roskewski 

E 

6.12.42 

15 

Rawnski 

J 

4.12.42 

16 

Kalak 

M 

25.12.42 

17 

Bouizik 

S 

21.12.42 

18 

Tscherniga 

A 

24.12.42 

19 

Ostapenko 

W 

24.12.42 

20 

Fremrantschuk 

M 

27.12.42 

21 

Gomoff 

L 

27.12.42 

22 

Iwantschuk 

W 

28.12.42 

23 

Pogoreloff 

N 

28.12.42 
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IWGC  1953  Row  E 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

24 

Selesuki 

A 

1.1.43 

25 

Lysniuk 

1 

1.1.43 

26 

Aleka 

W 

2.1.43 

27 

Kunoffek 

1 

23.1.43 

28 

Korpinski 

A 

25.1.43 

29 

Friedrich 

1 

25.1.43 

30 

Okrainski 

1 

31 

Jadozki 

S 

23.1.43 

32 

Demtschenko 

J 

33 

Schanorik 

F 

26.1.43 

34 

Iwanof 

N 

26.1.43 

35 

Schwewergin 

F 

24.1.43 

36 

Swedvetzki 

M 

10.12.42 

37 

Arischof 

V 

20.1.43 

38 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

1 

Jschuba 

D 

?.?.42 

2 

Obanow 

L 

3 

Samtschuck 

M 

?.?.42 

4 

Unknown 

5 

Stefa  nak 

?.?.42 

6 

Nikola 

T 

30.12.42 

7 

Didenko 

1 

8 

Bandarenko 

A 

9.1.43 

9 

Alenschenko 

W 

6.1.43 

10 

Toroschwo 

T 

12.1.43 

11 

Marischenko 

W 

8.2.43 

12 

Statscheiwetsch 

A 

9.1.43 

13 

Unknown 

20.1.43 

14 

Borko 

M 

?.2.43 

15 

Kicha 

N 

10.11.42 

16 

Lepilof 

A 

23.11.42 

17 

Machza 

R 

22.11.42 

18 

Nowak 

P 

17.11.42 

19 

Morosoff 

1 

17.11.42 

20 

Gawalik 

A 

22.11.42 
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ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

21 

Kajat 

B 

3.12.42 

22 

Stawanski 

1 

22.11.42 

23 

Zipko 

N 

29.11.42 

24 

Tzulpa 

1 

29.11.42 

25 

Petrina 

S 

2.12.42 

26 

Bondzakoff 

G 

29.11.42 

27 

Nowak 

J 

23.11.42 

28 

Kolesnik 

D 

30.11.42 

29 

Odartschuk 

A 

2.12.42 

30 

Baranoff 

A 

2.12.42 

31 

Brokepenko 

W 

2.12.42 

32 

Tamin 

P 

27.11.42 

33 

Kirschko 

P 

27.11.42 

34 

Wanarenko 

1 

4.12.42 

35 

Kudenok 

1 

3.12.42 

36 

Tzukowski 

A 

5.12.42 

37 

Korilof 

N 

3.12.42 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

1 

Komabuko 

J 

22.11.42 

2 

Towanetz 

W 

24.11.42 

3 

Nowiko 

G 

24.11.42 

4 

Tschernischenko 

P 

26.11.42 

5 

Tziganow 

1 

26.11.42 

6 

Musel 

W 

26.11.42 

7 

Malisch 

P 

30.11.42 

8 

Orchimenko 

1.12.42 

9 

Adamtschuk 

A 

2.12.42 

10 

Polissen 

A 

2.12.42 

11 

Petrancha 

P 

2.12.42 

12 

Jarnak 

N 

3.12.42 

13 

Swinarenko 

Peter 

3.12.42 

14 

Hartschuk 

S 

8.12.42 

15 

Gawriluck 

N 

9.12.42 

16 

Wlassenko 

L 

9.12.42 

17 

Schulga 

M 

11.12.42 

18 

Filonik 

N 

11.12.42 

19 

Olentschko 

N 

13.12.42 

20 

Jankowenko 

Stepan 

14.12.42 
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ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Died 

21 

Jwenin 

P 

14.12.42 

22 

Olnik 

J 

17.12.42 

23 

Ustugow 

L 

18.12.42 

24 

Wamzinowic 

B 

?. 12.42 

25 

Droscha 

M 

?.  12.42? 

26 

Gretschuchin 

B 

17.12.42 

27 

Barttesch 

N 

20.12.42 

28 

Schuck 

B 

29 

Orlensk 

J 

21.12.42 

30 

Okschinski 

J 

31 

Kirhow 

A 

32 

Osadtschi 

J 

22.12.42 

33 

Ohnk 

K 

34 

Kormilitzin 

T 

5.1.43 

39 

Sawrich 

P 

23.12.42 

40 

Pelepinko 

A 

23.12.42 

41 

Pachonof 

Feodor? 

IWGC  1953  Jewish  Graves 

ID 

Surname 

First  Name 

Nationality 

Died 

1 

Goldin 

C 

French  National 

7.2.45 

2 

Perlstein 

R 

French  National 

22.12.43 

3 

Becker 

S 

French  National 

30.12.43 

4 

Worms 

L 

French  National 

7.1.44 

5 

Stresskoski 

French  National 

8.2.44 

6 

Gordesson 

W 

French  National 

26.2.44 

7 

Lipmann 

H 

French  National 

2.3.44 

8 

Kirschblatt 

S 

French  National 

26.4.44 

9 

43  Unknown  Russians. 

Names  unknown 
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(b)  Alderney  Museum  Archive  List 


A 

B 

C 

D 

1.  J 

SnIlKMlI 

S«ImM  KhIm*). 

Kr»w 

X 

K  lain 

IkaNiWl  Irfiawn 

X>S~4»W  U.s 

J  iUV»n. 

FUianla  loan 

lUlWH  »«Am. 

Uul.r  (*oy«ri- 

•  »  k  k  Lf**  ' 

mfw  Lana . 

IU*V  Srrf«i. 

MIlfHLt  l.ulm 

3  fiAi  in 

fcvW*M«  u»* 

(InliniTwit . 

rWa..(^l  U.S. 

UHnpU  AA/.u^Lt 

>  Mmub 

blail  M^ak  |r|if| 

Uilf^  J~(. 

t  tu*<)  j  . 

#  rw*tv 

I~J.r.^ss  | _ 

t«h.ktU«U 

fU»U  M..I...I 

2uni»^  Ua 

UiVmUi 

»  tWknMJM 

NjaatJt  K**J*J>« 

UvaJl  P^rr 

hrik-o 

u  m«un. 

limoij. 

W.r»((  M«k.U 

HwKrx  nUn.i 

II  RiaMkJ  fWul. 

N<k«,.»<h.Jk  ty.Xiwr 

Mi.IHwU  S44*» 

TVw4»m  tM«« 

II  (W< 

HhU 

IUmI  M*«W4 

— -Ar  iy- 

LilKlul  fraal. 

TWrk,  *U*~J*r 

4mm  Iw«h 

IS  iMmtiuii 

HaM.lMli»k  JU«i 

r*» 

fcn.nk>. 

Mi  &*  Mpi  /UhI4. 

Il  ^Akkij 

Plwr 

liliillmu  U» 

^AbiaiUt  Um 

ryuU 

SrkaUnU*  KurA 

('<ry4*  lw«n 

l|  kuojmjms  Cfr 

M-»-VnU  R*ar« 

Kl.4r|..Uw  Vr^k, 

l^lfc.  lua.. 

It  iiakirl. 

VU}vl»  AiJmj 

JtwJ 

Uakanui, 

14  HythmU  , 

Olniilbt  ^fnnw 

U>«  jifciu 

y»k  aliai*aj  Inti 

Xi  Knlh«  Pg<  l 

TV-1-* 

LmmUi  Url.„ 

IMhn" t 

21  S*Imm  y4««vli|. 

IWt«M  I  Jtii^ixif 

NJ.Uk..  fckU.,-, 

KMnak  In 

Ul^wUk  Lay. 

(tffgkmd  Ua 

V  ahtxfcm  (n»«4nK< 

1*  Nrwf«iiwi  k«i  H 

Zl^in  J|a  Itllulw.  # 

LUmIi 

xalWr».bo 

G«*rfnrV 

Ii«ii  k'>Xl 

Hsk.,,1 

lfclWr«ikM.l  W.U 

llp.kj  UMwt, 

H  bam. 

kirn)  NtkJ.i 

XT  ZJnAi  Ua  ti. 

X.™  U.«nC. 

••Inill  V5>|/r 

K  wva 

A(„laK,..k.. 

2wla  (JUiuUtt' 

UnkvaMi 

49  SfniiuiK  HAoKij. 

3C  «\^rriiM  Hull 

S4m4«/ 

Utrummj  Hlrr 
«Jk^waH  La  «M 

14 

b.«<k*  W 

Fniu  MkW< 

It 

NsUi.k  JUs..i 

Ivnn  IU«a 

An  - w ■ w 

31 

Klf  MM'i  *m  (M«rfi|. 

K^um^bWi  UuU 

lUaaa..  U,  U*x 

r-A-,  (jw..,6 1 

OniiMiVaUllli  UtiMi/ 

Smmm|U  LUhIi 

IJuhak.-sr 

rVVu.iak,  Wlln.li 

lUnk  Un 

H 

KJ«k  JaTCr. 

M.sr...  TJ-.... 

ft 

hm%4 

Ckukoff  Iwn 

tUkww.x  Wa«M 

M 

J*  _ 

btJi^n. 

Hi«vr^  SaiAai,  . 

^niw*ui]|^  ^Inaatlir. 

NcuKtki  U<m. 

Jq»«ii  Adtm 

1 


E 

F 

T1 

a*li  inilwA  (UUU 

UnaiUka  brVM. 

laU.  rw««l. 

<JMm  lWi 

UaiLaLi 

Ti’k<.in<ll  (.Lilli 

Kkf-'IV  KUia, 
Uataiaa  J.  ^ 

k-.-.is,i,s,v  n.k.a 

U4*  Onyi 

&>{»kHk  UhsmII. 

kX™n.kok’.  P.k, 

TiWaru.*,  W 

Strpnauli 

W  ^ 

V«  u» 

H.U 

Ka,,A...  (mi.. 

rWmk  VHn 

UUkU.h  to... 

Ns.U.,„k..  (Ulr.. 

0nk..m4m 

'J.»iok».W  AlAk. 

IWk.  M.U..W . 

*Xs.«.Xs,  l.LUl. 

V..v.lw>.sk  I.U., 

T-mi 

Klim  Ik.... 

Imwwm 

Kuinlubak.  U 

UftvniK* 

s.u<ui  *n^, 

Uwittik  Laa. 

MJuiui^k  IKmU 
tUWwn. 

3Um.W  NiiJa 

SUiwni.  U>  Ulr 

lirnkmuk.  t.Mn 

Ku«  Nbliol 

tUlwkuV  s,,.,. 

Kannaik^  Jnnj 

Kutkar  Nkm. 

UmnUA  N.K. 

twUk  fVU 

Upl.nu  U...^r 

|  fnaUl 

S~<A  St^M. 

*Tr  i) 

Xhmlym  NmI ImI 

TiaWraa  •  liiua^n 

N«»k  t\JL> 

W-..k  UA.,. 

OftluftiAo  I.L>wf« 

Iy*. 

Olitil>iKW<>  NiUUi. 

^■alwibUI  HmA 

CwaJlll  Ark.,.. 

U«mk»  Sl^k. 
Ion,.,.  R(r 

u 

N.J 

UW 

UiMiuki  ^Ikufk  f 

0tn.il  imul. 

Z^ks...  Mk  J.. 

U4 

i.tu fwmb 

ULxfc.  Av«i 

1  Hrr  . 

LiyMak  Kim. 

Rlrtxib  Sy«rt}|Ti 

IVowk.  M.rk.,.1 

AUaxa 

tfiaxll..^  iniyi 

*~T*  »— « 

h«.k  XM1J.  * 

N.rHaJt  Nifcdo 

k.-r*A>  PUi„  • 

M..»k  TV...J 

J<U  BwU. 

Irvlmi  1  uaH 

(klaiUkuk  flu. 

(VlmOt  l.v,k.„ 

I'knuNil^  Uian 

Aiom. 

UktJki.^ 

lUMlkl  W 

Tok^Xmb.  Mu.J. 

knlau  AlriMiiirr. 

UnUwkmkr, 

Urn  fMtt 

SdHMrik  Frrbr. 

Urail...  Nrln* 

(Lino  mu 

IfikaUi 

UiMMCntui  to..,. 

MMiUim  mijim. 

NUmrffin  U4n 

6<U.~k  Jo.... 

uoMni  K  Wrr. 

M.k, 

TakNltaoJ,.  ^..ok 

C  (irpnlxi  Airktfi. 

AnJ«o  Vklit 

Xr'Lu,  N.L»L 
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(c)  Chronological  sequence  of  deaths  of  foreign  workers  on  Island  of  Alderney  (PRO 
W0311/13) 


ggSBPIflgfifth. 


■ 


is — 


ro  Eicr.g  cat  isia?o  or  Ausaqar 


1942 

Fob  26 

SXOtt 

•/yuM 

H.C.5 

29 

l<3L9C;H2r 

R.C.6 

Apr 

27 

00SZUES 

rectors  , 

8.  A. 

Jun 

?1 

P~ni, 

*.A 

1  Thoio  tow  greevoo 

rv f tar  to 

21 

IA2DI K 

rar.aa.*sl 

1  the  *oi»  pc rocr. 

JuX 

20 

hdc-tdc 

Z^i-n 

S.A. 

• 

Aug 

25 

inooc&n: 

X„Y3a 

n.c.5 

Those  two  graves 

rofer  to 

26 

amex;A: 

w  -iA 

S.A. 

th<5  scr»  pernor. 

27 

stak'iWktt 

P'Ki  •  / 

'  S.A. 

Thono  two  graves 

rofsr  tp 

27 

s^XTurr:. 

^JciCC 

IUC.5 

the  sane  person 

30 

1*0  ? 

S.A. 

Tjjoce  two  graves 

refsr  to 

30 

zc^zcix3xr 

iWi 

1U0.5 

the  sane  person 

Sop 

5 

CAIRO 

'•iut-cr.  V 

S.A. 

6’ 

S.A. 

Those  two  graves 

rofsr  to  the 

6 

kaukkucz 

Ar.t  nrxi  0 

R.C.6 

sene  person 

8 

canzac-Gn 

Stolen 

8.  A. 

8 

dikwiski 

Otanlrtlnua 

R.C.5.1 

These  two  graven 

refer  to  tho 

9 

DIKASSC 

iiUjisIan 

S.A.  . 

sane  parson. 

9 

FCIXTA/ 

Grigori 

S.A. 

• 

14. 

1C1AP? 

Stcuai.cX.cJ10 

S.A.  ■ 

These  two  graves 

refsr  to  tho 

IV 

KNAPP 

StsjXXLaua 

R.C.'J.J 

once  person. 

16 

JI3HKUK 

Arson! 

S.A. 

2V 

DOiaVAZ 

Igor- 

S.A. 

25 

NODITZKt 

Iran 

R.C.5. 

26 

KDVA1STZ 

Kiohaul 

S.A. 

0 

26 

DELVAU 

Ev&ristc 

S.A. 

27 

K/JJTDT 

Qoosili 

S.A. 

20 

cnhuchowski 

Antoni 

R.C.5  ) 

These  two  grave*  refer  to  tho 

28 

cwnrHOttSE 

Anton 

S.A. 

sme  person. 

28 

TDCGCHIK 

Parol 

S.A. 

28 

svrcanoFy 

Kiohuil 

S.A. 

Oot 

1 

nkluqa 

JfLo'.ctcl 

3  .A . 

2 

SCHUKDV 

Stefan 

S.A. 

3 

JUHEVITSCH 

Mm  ion 

S.A. 

3 

QAKDMKZ 

A1  exundr 

S.A?. 

V 

9CHITOV 

Potr 

S.A. 

V 

a’XCHOK 

Solowa 

S.j*. 

V 

KARASO??UX 

Dorado 

S.A. 

8 

JEJTIS? 

XD'clal 

S.A. 

0 

THRT,vr\ry 

Jokobus 

S.A. 

9 

MUIWHCX 

Stefan 

R.C.6. 

t* 

ischalow  . 

Paul 

S.A. 

13 

IIARTDIBNXD 

Nous. 

S.A. 

IV 

KIAPraCKCX 

Kerlonik 

S.A. 

20 

jojiasdwics 

Eroain 

S.A. 

22 

KDITtt 

Loo 

S.A. 

23 

HAPTSCMJK 

Alexei 

.S.A. 

26 

3CH0L0DBSKI 

Sencn 

S.A. 

#. 

20 

AnAKTSCHUK 

A dan 

S.A. 

29 

EZ23CKVriL 

miiton 

S.A. 

31 

Aias 

Cr noli ue 

S.A. 

31 

TOU7TOIK 

Potro 

S.A. 

•  or  2 

TTtTT.TA 

vnex 

X 

aaaasno 

Ivan 

3 

Tunaema 

U.  t-  !A«lw 

7 

SCHEuTJJKia 

f&U-ll 

•i 

rtsoit 

5ono 

11 

S3SA 

gikdn 

12 

nracas* 

,.nton 

1«. 

KAPrsrearux 

?0<d0C 

15 

‘TKjlNSXI 

Teodor 

16 

TJimn 

Kikolcu 

17 

X2TZC1 

rvm 

17 

asiauan 

Suren 

17 

MJOOOOW 

in 

C/QCt 

~-&cr 

19 

71U£0TA.  ? 

Vis»ali 

so 

IC-TYTacJIJK 

Truihisin 

20 

ssss^nrr;  7 

Paul 

20 

Kl'VuDXfftX 

Ivas 

2C 

KUCHA* 

VI  Vnn 

21 

IWESICOCEUK 

TrocSer 

22 

DC KW 

m*. 

22 

MifHTSA 

Ixctn 

Z2 

GAVLII 

Itea 

?? 

SSlVAKna 

CUtiak 

22 

KPi'HSOCO 

7<*tt n 

2*. 

10  .  J«ff» 

Ttensili 

2W 

WC^'S 

fir'll*- 

2i 

W35K-vnao25uiL)  rotor 

as 

TaQAJXlW 

XUu 

2$ 

WtSSL 

died  sins 

tf 

WATUtf 

Jcsof 

26 

WToOT, 

ritor 

2) 

WCKKK7V8KI 

Isn 

27 

r:x& 

2b  U- 

27 

JCESCHKD 

Sotro 

*9 

KCJ1AX77XXSCH  lich&il 

21 

rutriKiwnt 

Nikolai 

2$ 

zrntew 

RUcoln 

#9 

WUXWJT* 

X 

MUISCH 

Ibtoi* 

Wo  i*t« 

Koctsarir. 

Deastt 

Woo  1 

OKOCjnC  12003 

1 

i-Ai’uUMW 

IHgo  L. 

2 

AniiCBUHBK 

2 

irjLisaaf 

EV.O 

9 

•.ntlATtOD 

riwtr 

2 

.v:tDU. 

STlvcfltsr 

2 

-.tanacwm 

Vassill 

3 

JAWAX 

Nikola 

3 

KATIT 

£csU 

3 

xurvt 

Jror 

3 

102  LOW 

WiVnln 

3 

.UCl’XX 

>*11 

4 

rev*- 

4 

ffrjUJroTtD 

Jwn 

4 

'VJSHSCH 

Jben 

4 

Tsruwiwn 

jLlaxcrvWr 

6 

caicHcy? 

Tlnofo 

6 

*occ»c«ia 

*cc«n 

0 

JUJTSCbUCX 

Sar  ei 

9 

GAMULUOX 

NloJci 

9 

ruSBMXED 

Loonli 

3tC.2 

3.X. 

3.X, 

3*  «« 

S.C.41 

3.X, 

3.X. 

3.X, 

Ko  -  r«o*  on  <*•««■  «r<*»* 

Wo  rTcro  -  tone  on  otvar  oroas 

n.C.2 

Ho  rrvro  -  bom  «*»  m  w  *r«o* 
Wo  rrcvo  -  rano  on  ot  xr  cross 
>lu  -  nano  on  otRor  cross 

Wo  rproro  -  ncn»  on  othos-  cross 
W<%  ’TT-Vo  *  nano  on  other  oross 

B.o.a 

1. C.3 

Wo  "r«ro  -  run*  on  otbor  orcss 

R..C.2 

R.C.2 

B.C.2 

R.C.1 

2. C.1 
7.C.1 

3. *-2* 

3.C.1 

3.C.1 

a.o.3 

>.o.3 

a.c.3 

2.U.2 

JLC.2 

2.0.3 

».o.3 

2.C.2 

*.0.2 

*.0.1 

2.0.2 

2.0.1  ^  _ _  . 

t.C.5  (»*gr  bo  '.den Ucal  dth 

2.C.1 

(soo  *x 'HTUXS3S  -  ob«r 

JuC.1 

5.C.1 

U.0J2 

2.0.1 

B.C.2 

2.0.1 

n.o.a 

2*0.7 

2*0*1 

2.0*1 

2.C.J 

2.0.1 

R.C.J 

U.C.JT 

n.o.i 

n.o.i 

a.c.» 
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DoO  1U  3CHCLCA 

ilioh&fil 

11 

Hike  lei 

12 

ssbdc®tzxi 

Holes 

13 

0LH«T3C^O 

Nikolai 

13 

LCILOT 

jwlojuinlr 

it 

JAJJlCWlSOn 

St  <r<d 

It 

now* 

IXitr 

It 

KDSUX 

Crej'ar 

•  15 

OLBUX 

Jakob 

15 

T.-umrocJociy 

X-J*. 

16 

UBTUOrr; 

Leonid 

16 

'•’t'JCINOVXC 

Hranis 

16 

mCGWA 

Michael 

1 C  or  17 

’B09C3CA 

14  oh ael 

17 

winejamiLB 

Lari 

17 

mux 

:iiUin> 

20 

ixjivnscii 

Nikolai 

20 

scuucK 

LeslX 

21 

cstaeac 

Ersookin 

21 

CfcflaiKVr 

Jrttof 

21 

awamia 

Jcaof 

22 

nnami 

Aleicjikr 

22 

rQ AOTKJH 

i*an 

23 

sjaciCH 

Toter 

23 

rats:  bod 

Alckao. 

23 

ISCHTTi. 

nanlol 

23 

Xvrn 

23 

JOOtt 

l&ohaol 

24 

DOCIZIX 

atofoji 

24 

TSC.XBUGA 

.\\*/cuvU>r 

27 

TKnt..TSCJ1CK  Mark 

27 

ooacvr 

Ivan 

2.- 

SA1380H1 JCK 

Michel'. 

2r. 

IKUR93XQC 

TJOSaili 

2C 

)’o  naiw  thoi-uar. 

29 

;.’o  naso  therun 

25 

sacvjrucx 

• 

30 

"C£tOG 

Nikola 

3i 

rrsuxcOT 

lN»tor 

*0  do. to 

myiCTcax* 

Ales. 

>0  da to 

onawr 

tXLohncl 

Xo  date 

cckbatbch 

Was  si  11 

Tho  follcetitf  also  die.’, in 

ccmr.-rin 

Baaslli 

1AKAN 

Adrn 

i2t,L 

Jen  1 

k-  ohaol 

1 

AJCilKU  ? 

7 

2 

Ko  narc  therein 

5 

XZjBXOJTZDt 

Trooln 

5 

STAIKDC 

rotor 

6 

AU9<*3LHfrX> 

Vasili 

6 

aCKUB1C2V 

Horsnn 

7 

nctrann 

A»v>. 

9 

STATXXi'SITOCH  Anr.tul 

11 

saartUHia  ? 

V/assill 

11 

000*1  ?  » 

Stanislaus 

16 

SCKANCSilK 

Feeder 

.  20 

AKSTCW 

Vllrtor 

23 

Kcecr??? 

Ivan 

23 

JADOtOKI 

Soryo 

24 

9CKnwa.GDt 

Foodur 

XC.1 
XC.1 
ii.C.3 
H.C.1 

.  a.c.2 

2. C.1 

R.0.1 

a.c.3 
a.c.i 
a.  e.3 
a.c.i 
a.c.i 

a.C.3  V  Tse«c  two  rrarom  rofor 
a.C.1  )  tho  eanc  persco 

3. C.1 

U.0.2 

a.c.i 
a.c.i 
a.c.i 
a.c.i 
a.c.3 
a.c.i 
a.c.i 
a.c.i 
a.c.1 
a.c.2 
a.c.2 
a.c.3 
a.c.3 
a.c.3 
a.c.3 
8.0.3 
u.o.t 
a.c.3 
a.  0.4 
a.c.i. 
a.c.2 
a.c.2 
a.c.4 
a.c.2 
a.c.3 
B.C.4 

1 942,  i ’-Ay  njvl  nonth  unknuvn:- 

a.0.2 

fi.C.2 


a.c.4 

a.c.4 

a.c.2 

a.o:i 

a.c.4 

a.c.2 

No  rrorro  -  none  cr.  other  erase 

8.0.  a 
a.c.2 
a.c.4 
a.c.6 
a.c.3 
a.c.3 
a.  e.3 
a.c.3 
a.c.3 


An:an 

R.C.3 

(contd)26  Unroodalilo 

H.C.4 

30 

JOTOK 

Sorpoi 

R.C.5 

30 

Kusoroia 

Aloxaiulor 

n.c.5 

31 

tfaDvJoi-mt 

B.C.4 

No  date 

Ho  nuEw  thoTocn 

R.C.4 

Fob  1 

OGJXUff 

I win 

R.C.5 

2 

KLaXiCCHnN 

Iw.« 

R.C.4 

2 

SSCTIWC 

Tcter 

B.C.5 

2 

nncn 

Otanlalaus 

n.c.6 

3 

n&vmxvr 

Iwac 

B.C.4 

3 

SXKKMXPXt 

Oomr'rja 

B.C.4 

6 

ZKLEMBCf 

N.Molai 
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Appendix  5.3.  Sites  and  Monuments  Record  for  Alderney  in  advance  of  this  research  (after 
Alderney  Records  Centre)(Yellow  indicates  features  relating  to  the  Occupation) 


ID 

Description 

05/01 

Possible  megalith  material  in  old  field  wall. 

05/02 

A  second  wall  of  megalith  material  parallel  to  8805. 

06/01 

Megalith  material  near  Ladysmith  end  of  road  in  west  roadside  wall. 

06/03 

Flint,  Roman  tile,  oyster  shell,  pot  sherds  found  below  thin  sand  layer  on  lower  beach. 

06/04 

Possible  relic  of  wall  and  ditch  of  Iron  Age  promontery  fort. 

07/01 

Probable  megalith  site  WNW  of  Hammond  . 

07/02 

Ammunition  stores  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

07/03 

Jetty  Site.  Up  to  18th  century  this  jetty  survived  but  ceased  to  be  maintained  by  19th  century. 

07/04 

Megalith  site  crest  of  hill  overlooking  Val  de  las  Bonne  Terre. 

07/05  gate  posts  between  guards  camp  and  prisoners  compound 

07/07 

Megalith  sites.  Possibly  one  at  each  corner  but  broken  up  or  partly  buried. 

07/09 

Quarry.  Probable  source  of  stone  for  some  of  the  rotary  querns. 

07/09  D 

Site  of  brick  kiln  and  of  Helke's  fulminate  of  mercury  works  which  was  struck  by  lightening. 

07/10 

Megalith  remains  probably  in  situ  near  where  there  may  have  been  a  watch  house. 

07/6 

Remains  of  old  quayside  under  new  hotel  deck  and  pavement  below  it,  also  one  stone  bollard 

08/02  Remains  of  barrack  block  at  Corblets  identical  to  Longis  Barracks 

08/03 

restored  and  altered  19th  century  building. 

08/04 

Possible  watch  house,  now  a  ruin  covered  in  ivy. 

08/05  Gun  battery,  mostly  built  over  or  demolished. 

88/1 

A  curved  retaining  field  wall,  probably  composed  of  a  demolished  megolith. 

88/10 

Gallo-Roman  field  walls.  Walking  and  a  test  trench  in  1989  has  produced  pot  sherds. 

88/11 

Scattered  stones  and  Gallo-Roman  material. 

88/12 

Two  oval  stone  enclosures,  possible  huts.  A  quern  was  found  nearby. 

88/13 

A  large  ovoid  area  once  enclosed  by  a  curved  stone  faced  bank  at  northern  end.  Possible  a  Bronze  Age 
enclosure. 

88/14 

Iron  Age  pottery  site 

Hut  platforms.  When  the  area  was  ploughed  large  quantities  of  12th  to  14th  century  Normany  gritty  stoneware 
88/1 5  sherds  were  found. 
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ID 

Description 

88/16  Hut  platforms  on  slope  south  of  Iron  Age  Pottery. 

88/17 

A  large  mound  in  an  area  skirted  by  the  Blaye  wall.  A  probable  neolithic  site. 

88/18 

Partially  destroyed  monument.  Triangular  field  containing  many  large  stones.  Possibly  a  cliff-top  quarry. 

88/19 

A  mound  and  stones,  probably  geological. 

88/2 

A  large  but  not  well  defined  mound,  plutonic  boulder  in  a  sandstone  area  suggests  a  megalith. 

88/20 

Terraces  within  paddocks  just  outside  the  Blaye  boundary. 

88/22 

Foundation  of  a  large  building  or  possibly  a  quay,  found  when  the  owner  of  the  site  was  excavating  a  soak- 
away  beside  the  'The  Kennels',  Longis  Common. 

88/23 

Peat  deposit  in  a  pool,  good  flints  and  tools  found  in  deposit. 

88/24 

Napoleonic  war  period  small  barrack  building. 

88/25 

Stone-faced  turf  bank  and  large  stones  in  the  bank. 

88/26 

Walls  along  the  hillside,  on  steep  North  West  facing  slopes.  On  area  known  as  the  Zig  Zag. 

88/27 

Mesolithic  flint  making  site.  High  concentration  of  flint  flakes  found  here. 

88/28 

Trois  Vaux  Well  and  terrace  walls. 

88/29 

2  wells,  sinks  and  issues.  Logical  site  for  settlement  (pre-historic),  no  sign  of  'wells'  or  springs  by  1970s, 
presumably  visible  in  1945-1946. 

88/3 

A  stone  faced  bank  and  megalith  type  stones. 

88/30 

Farm  site  in  Vau  du  Saou.  The  walls  probably  predate  Blaye 

88/31 

Walls,  possibly  of  guard  house.  Known  to  have  been  one  in  18th  century. 

88/32 

Possibly  ancient  hedge  on  manmade  bank  of  extended  Blaye. 

88/33 

Small  medieval  shore  fort  known  as  'The  Nunnery’.  Possibly  site  used  as  a  fort  during  the  Roman  occupation. 

88/34 

Site  of  a  cottage  made  from  Bronze  Age  burial  material. 

88/35 

Site  of  a  possible  Bronze  Age  enclosure. 

88/36 

Stone  avenue  from  Longis  to  the  Clock  tower.  The  clock  tower  was  possibly  built  on  the  site  if  a  pre-Christian 
sacred  site. 

88/37 

Site  where  'huge  stones'  were  marked  on  a  1824  chart  by  Capt.  Martin  White.  These  have  since  been 
destroyed,  probably  broken  up  for  fort  building  materials  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

88/38 

Large  horizontal  stone,  typical  of  a  cyst. 

88/39 

Stone-faced  banks  possibly  Iron  Age.  These  are  probably  remnants  of  farming  before  the  open-field  system 
obliterated  the  fields  on  the  Blaye. 

88/4 

A  brick  kiln.  Now  a  cow  shed  and  possibly  used  as  a  militay  position  1940-45. 

88/40 

Hilltop  site 

88/41 

Passage  grave  coverened  by  spoil  from  gun  site  and  then  re-discovered  in  1989. 
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88/42 

Terraces  uncharacteristic  of  recent  farming,  possible  site  of  buildings  at  the  SE  end,  with  a  scatter  of  quite 
large  stones.  Gallo-Roman  and  later  pot  sherds  found  nearby. 

88/43 

Roc  a  L'Epine.  A  Bronze  Age  tomb  and  site  of  a  circular  mound. 

88/44 

Large  grano-diorite  stones  incoporated  into  road  walls 

88/45 

Large  stones  built  into  stone  embankment  of  the  road  at  Ladysmith. 

88/46 

'La  Hogue  Wind  Mill'  marked  on  chart  of  1824. 

88/47 

Three  parallel  hollows  across  the  field.  Maps  of  1833  and  1940  show  a  bank  or  stone  wall  across  this  field, 
removed  in  Second  World  War. 

88/49 

Cyst  fallen  to  the  beach 

88/5 

A  field  wall.  A  stone  faced  bank  possibly  incorportating  a  megalith. 

88/50 

Mesolithic  flint  floor. 

88/51 

A  passage  grave,  half  destroyed  by  German  military  position. 

88/53 

Cyst. 

88/54 

Orthostat  stone  (stone  standing  on  its  end)  possibly  used  as  a  boundary  mark.  This  was  a  typical  practice  of 
the  used  of  existing  large  stones  when  aligning  new  boundaries  of  property  circa  500  to  1000  BC. 

88/6 

A  stone,  possibly  an  orthostat  (a  large  stone  set  upright,  a  form  of  megalithic  monument). 

88/7 

Jumble  of  stones,  probably  from  an  Iron  Age  field  wall. 

88/8 

Excavation  in  1989  confirms  a  megalith. 

89/1 

Cysts  mentioned  in  Lukis's  notes  on  Alderney 

89/11 

Important  archeological  area,  unexcavated.  Iron  Age  urn  sherds  found  on  top  of  a  bed  of  limpet  shells, 
possibly  extant  Iron  Age  burial. 

89/12 

Ruined  remains  of  a  row  of  houses,  around  20  dwellings. 

89/2 

A  site  of  possible  archeological  importance,  mentioned  in  Lukis's  Collectinea  but  without  reference  to  what  it 
actually  is. 

89/3 

Possible  tumulus,  either  destroyed  during  the  Second  World  War  or  incorporated  in  German  military  structure. 

89/5 

Unexcavated  area  west  and  south  west  of  Chateau  a  L’Etoc. 

89/6 

Bronze  Age  burial  site,  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  building  of  Fort  Raz.  Possible  shallow  section  spotted 
on  north-east. 

89/7 

Longis  Pond,  pond  is  gradually  silting.  Once  connected  to  large  brackish  swamp  from  the  Barrackmasters 
stream  to  the  rifle  butts. 

89/8 

Dump,  probably  Roman.  Exact  position  unknown  but  probably  close  to  the  Nunnery.  Referred  to  by  Lukis  and 
Kendrick. 

89/9 

Bronze  Age  bronze  hoard.  Discovered  when  John  Herival  was  repairing  his  field  wall.  Now  in  Guernsey 

Museum. 

90/05 

Probable  megalith. 

90/1 

Large  four  foot  high  stone. 

90/10 

1 851  Census  shows  this  as  a  site  of  houses  for  1 , 1 00  people 
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90/11 

Ruined  vaults  of  pre-1850  barrack  building. 

90/12 

Possible  bank  and  ditch  on  edge  of  Iron  Age  promontary  fort. 

90/13 

Surface  finds  of  archeological  material  including  Roman  pot  sherds. 

90/14 

Peat  found  along  most  of  Longis  beach,  although  a  gap  in  the  centre  of  the  bay. 

90/15 

Site  of  2  houses  containing  13  people  in  1861  census. 

90/17 

Watermill  and  house. 

90/18 

Seven  houses  on  Braye  Road  containing  76  people. 

90/2 

Terraces  on  steep  sandy  north  north  east  facing  slope.  They  predate  the  Battery  Quarry. 

90/20 

24  dwellings  containing  209  people  in  1851  census.  Demolished  during  Second  World  War. 

90/21 

Site  of  a  brick  kiln  and  nearby  a  site  of  dwelling  of  quarryman. 

90/22 

Drilling  of  bore  holes  revealed  Newtown  Road  as  a  raised  beach. 

90/23 

Raised  beach,  containing  flint. 

90/24 

Megalith.  Group  of  stones. 

90/3 

Raised  beach  on  the  edge  of  a  quarry  site. 

90/4 

Site  of  brickworks  which  consisted  of  brick  and  lime  kiln,  sheds  and  other  buildings.  Sold  by  public  auction  in 
1851. 

90/6 

Building  workers'  cottages,  propably  in  two  rows.  On  1861  census. 

90/7 

Row  of  cottages  marked  in  19th  century  maps  called  Jackson's  Place  that  predates  the  quarry  spoil  tip. 

90/8 

Row  of  cottages  recorded  on  1861  census,  now  the  Strangers  Cemetary. 

91/07 

Mount  Hale  Battery.  Gun  battery  on  small  isolated  rocky  hill. 

91/1 

Tumulus  site. 

91/11 

Fort  Corblets.  Nineteenth  century  gun  battery  and  barrack. 

91/12 

Fort  Homeaux  Florians. 

91/13 

Fort  Quesnard. 

91/14 

Fort  Houmet  Herbe 

91/15 

Fort  Raz.  Nineteenth  century  fort  on  small  islet. 

91/16 

Fort  Essex.  Hilltop  fort  (inhabited)  also  called  Essex  Castle. 

91/18 

English  Row.  Site  of  a  row  of  houses. 

91/19 

Chateau  a  L'Etoc.  Promontary  nineteenth  century  fort. 
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91/19D 

Flint  finds  beside  Berry  Quarry. 

91/2 

Fort  Clonque.  Restored  19th  century  fort  and  now  owned  by  Landmark  Trust. 

91/21 

Field  west  of  airport  and  Close  des  Cables. 

91/22 

Possible  archeological  sites  among  many  WW2  structures  on  Bibette  Flead 

91/25 

Large  stones  in  a  curve  at  2  to  3  metres  depth. 

91/28 

Dry  stone  wall  and  slab  on  top  in  low  cliff. 

91/29 

Large  stones  making  a  low  wall. 

91/3 

Fort  Tougis.  Large  walled  area  and  barrack. 

91/31 

Squarish  'crater'  with  low  wall  around,  probably  a  WW2  hut. 

91/4 

Fort  Platte  Saline.  Small  walled  fort. 

91/6 

Fort  Groznez.  Large  promentary  fort  guarding  breakwater 

91/7 

Frying  Pan  Battery.  Eighteenth  century  gun  battery 

91/8 

Fort  Albert.  Large  hilltop  fort  with  arsenal  at  foot  of  south-west  slope.  Formerly  La  Touraille. 

91/9 

Roselle  Battery.  Nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  gun  batteries. 

94/1 

Airport  control  tower. 

94/2 

Possible  bronze  age  site.  'Fireplaces'  shown  up  by  geophysical  apparatus.  Bronze  Age  sherds  found  nearby. 

97/1 

Pont  Martin.  Walled  structure  and  culvert  with  a  cattle  trough  beside.  Typical  of  other  neolithic  megalithic  sites. 

98/1 

Breakwater  at  Grosnez  point.  Nineteenth  Century  civil  engineering  achievement. 

98/ID 

Possible  Bronze  Age  burial  ground. 

99/10 

Eighteenth  century  barrrack  building. 

99/11 

Thickly  vaulted  magazine  for  explosives  behind  outer  wall. 

99/12 

Ruin  of  a  small  building,  probably  the  shot  furnace  building. 

99/13 

Site  of  officers  quarters  and  barracks. 

99/14 

Northern  group  of  gun  sites. 

99/15 

Remains  of  buildings  and  garden  walls  among  trees  on  the  routes  from  the  pre-1 700  harbour  to  the  town. 

99/16 

Example  of  field  boundary  of  the  1830s  distribution  of  common  land  to  the  Island  families. 

99/17 

Parallel  stone  rows,  shown  on  mid  nineteenth  century  maps. 

99/18 

World  War  Two  German  military  sites  and  restored  Telephone  Building. 
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99/19 

Ruin  of  a  building,  probably  an  early  farm  house. 

99/2 

House  with  'Guernsey'  arched  doorway  with  medieval  details. 

99/20 

'Sugar  Loaf.  White  painted  stone  cone  on  slope  below  cliff  path. 

99/21 

Cachaliere  Quarry.  Nicknamed  'Chicargo',  early  twentieth  century  diorite  stone  quarry  and  loading  quary. 

99/22 

Probable  pre-historic  settlement  site. 

99/23 

Possible  site  of  earlier  Telegraph  tavern. 

99/24 

Large  stone  found  lying  at  site  erected  in  1950s. 

99/26 

Flints  found  along  cliff  path  near  L'Emauve  site. 

99/27 

Probable  mesolithic/neolithic  settlement. 

99/28 

Tower  built  during  Peninsular  war  supporting  a  'telegraph'.  A  telegraph  mast  was  later  established  on  the 
Giffoine.  Recently  converted  for  domestic  accomodation. 

99/29 

Terracing  (undated)  and  'well'  (for  sheep  or  cows)  short  distance  north. 

99/30  German  military  canteen  near  the  'Gun  Sites'. 

99/31  World  War  Two  structure  constructed  in  possible  megalith. 

99/32 

Walled  bank. 

99/33  Collection  of  German  World  War  Two  military  structures,  bunkers  and  AA  gun  sites. 

99/35 

Collection  tank  and  parts  of  the  19th  century  water  conduit  to  Ft.  Clonque,  supplied  from  springs  in  Val  des 
Pommiers. 

99/36 

Ancient  wall,  megalith  sized  stones,  possibly  from  megalith  site  or  incorporating  one,  terrace  wall. 

99/37 

Ruin  of  watermill  last  used  circa  1910,  work  on  restoration  of  whole  site  continued  in  1997. 

99/38 

Lower  water  storage  reservoir  for  milling  work. 

99/4 

Tunnel  under  road  to  Chateau  a  L'Etoc,  originally  built  for  railway  to  carry  stone  to  the  breakwater. 

99/40 

Lower  end  of  the  town  leat. 

99/41 

Dump  of  rotary  (Beehive)  querns,  mostly  now  at  the  museum,  damaged  during  manufacture. 

99/5 

Lighthouse  built  by  George  Baron  1904.  Made  automatic  in  1998. 

99/6 

Rifle  butts  and  stone  wall  to  protect  cottages. 

99/7 

Burial  sites.  Skeletons  found  when  digging  footings  for  Coastguard  Cotttages. 
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Appendix  5.1.  Methodology  employed  on  Alderney 


1.  NORDERNEY 
l.l.DGPS  Survey 

Two  levels  of  topographic  survey  were  undertaken  at  Norderney.  The  first  was  a  macro-scale 
survey  which  provided  data  to  facilitate  the  production  of  a  general  topographic  model  of 
the  site.  This  model  allowed  the  wider  landscape  of  the  former  site  of  Norderney  to  be 
assessed,  it  provided  a  context  to  the  individual  features  identified  and  it  represents  the  first 
map  of  its  kind  with  respect  to  the  mapping  of  Alderney  as  previously  only  simple  base 
mapping  existed.  The  second  level  of  survey  that  was  undertaken  was  micro-topographic 
survey.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  allow  subtle  depressions  caused  by  archaeological 
features  to  be  recorded.  However,  having  trialled  this  over  a  40m  x  40m  area  at  the  site,  it 
was  evident  that  levelling  activity  was  masking  any  other  topography.  The  detrend  function 
was  applied  within  ArcGIS  in  an  attempt  to  combat  this  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  As  such, 
micro-topographic  survey  was  not  undertaken  across  the  rest  of  the  site. 

Given  the  lack  of  local  datum  points  or  correctional  data  from  a  local  coordinate  system, 
data  was  collected  in  WGS84.  This  meant  that  the  base  station  was  utilized  only  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  rover  could  receive  positional  data  from  the  satellites,  as  opposed  to  its 
traditional  function  of  receiving  correctional  data. 

A  gridded  survey  was  employed  for  both  the  macro  and  micro  surveys  to  ensure  that  all 
potential  features  were  recorded  objectively.  The  macro  survey  was  undertaken  at  1.5 
metre  intervals,  along  a  north-south  orientation,  with  the  rover  set  to  automatically  record 
every  0.5m,  thus  providing  a  compromise  between  the  speed  of  data  collection  with  the 
level  of  detail  required  to  produce  an  accurate  digital  terrain  model  (DTM).  The  traverse 
interval  was  reduced  to  lm  for  the  more  topographically  diverse  areas,  such  as  the  sand 
dunes  which  bounded  the  site  to  the  north,  to  ensure  these  features  were  adequately 
represented  and  to  reduce  the  need  for  interpolation  during  the  creation  of  the  3D  models. 
The  roads  bounding  the  site  were  also  recorded  with  the  GPS  for  inclusion  in  the  model. 

The  micro-topographic  survey  took  place  over  a  40m  x  40m  area  located  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  site.  This  area  was  selected  based  on  the  likely  presence  of  surviving  hut 
platforms  in  this  area,  as  suggested  by  contemporary  aerial  photographs.  This  area  was 
surveyed  in  0.25m  traverses,  with  the  rover  set  to  automatically  record  every  0.25,  thus 
providing  dense  coverage  of  the  chosen  area. 

Drewett  (2004)  argues  that  an  accepted  level  of  accuracy  needs  to  be  determined  based  on 
the  precision  of  the  instruments  used  and  the  required  outputs  of  the  survey.  An  accepted 
absolute  level  of  accuracy  for  the  GPS  survey  was  set  at  0.05m  but  accuracy  of  0.01-0. 02m 
was  possible  across  the  majority  of  the  site.  Where  the  accuracy  level  rose  above  this 
maximum  level  or  a  loss  of  satellite  lock  occurred,  readings  were  not  taken.  Where 
obstacles,  such  as  gorse,  or  steep  topography  inhibited  the  surveyor,  points  were  taken  on 
an  individual  basis  using  the  Occupy  function,  as  opposed  to  in  real-time. 
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1.2.  Total  Station  Survey 

Total  Station  recording  with  a  Nikon  NPL-352  was  also  undertaken.  Whilst  the  Total  Station  is 
not  suitable  for  detail  recording  on  a  large  scale,  it  allows  the  subjective  survey  of  specific 
features  to  be  carried  out.  A  control  network  of  stations  and  backsights  was  created  across 
the  survey  area  to  facilitate  total  site  accessibility  and  the  accurate  integration  of  the  survey 
data.  Features,  such  as  concrete  foundations  and  other  structures  visible  from  the  surface, 
were  recorded  using  the  EDM.  Additionally,  a  vegetation  survey  was  undertaken  using  this 
equipment  so  that  the  taphonomy  of  the  site  could  be  compared  to  the  results  of  the  sub¬ 
surface  surveys. 


1.3.  Resistance  Survey 

The  locations  of  the  geophysics  grids  were  determined  using  the  Leica  GPS500  differential 
GPS.  This  ensured  that  spatial  data  was  obtained,  thus  allowing  grids  to  be  relocated  after 
the  survey  was  completed,  and  ensured  the  recommended  +/-  10cm  accuracy  rule  defined 
by  English  Heritage  (1995)  was  adhered  to.  Initially,  sixteen  20  x  20m  grids  were  laid  out 
across  the  west  side  of  the  site,  with  a  further  10  x  10m  grid  being  added  based  on  these 
results.  All  of  the  grids  were  surveyed  along  a  north-south  traverse,  in  the  direction  of  the 
natural  contours  for  ease  of  edge  matching  and  equipment  operation. 

One  of  the  key  factors  to  consider  when  carrying  out  a  resistance  survey  is  that  this  method 
will  be  influenced  by  the  conditions  in  which  the  survey  is  undertaken  (BAJR  2008).  During 
fieldwork,  the  sandy  geology  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  rain  on  Alderney 
for  two  months  meant  that  considerable  difficulties  were  encountered  trying  to  take 
readings  and  a  large  resistance  range  of  between  400  and  1950  ohms  was  recorded.  Often, 
the  machine  was  unable  to  take  a  reading  owing  to  high  resistance  values  and,  on  occasion, 
dummy  values  had  to  be  recorded.  As  the  results  of  the  survey  demonstrate,  whilst  this  was 
sometimes  likely  to  be  due  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  high 
resistance  values  were  caused  by  the  concrete  structures  present  just  below  the  surface. 


1.4.  Post-Processing 
1.4.1.  DGPS  Data 

The  DGPS  data  was  downloaded  into  Leica  Geosite  Office,  software  which  is  specific  to  the 
equipment  being  used.  As  no  correctional  data  was  used,  it  was  only  necessary  to  download 
the  data  from  the  rover,  which  was  then  exported  as  an  ASCII  .csv  file. 


1.4.2.  Total  Station 

The  data  from  the  Total  Station  was  downloaded  into  Geosite  Office  from  which  it  was 
exported  as  an  XYZ  file  into  Microsoft  Excel  and  a  DWG  file  for  use  in  AutoCAD.  By  assigning 
a  different  colour  to  each  feature  code,  and  by  utilising  site  drawings  and  photographs,  it 
was  possible  to  join  the  survey  points  in  AutoCAD  to  show  the  outlines  of  the  features 
present  on  the  site. 
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1.4.3.  Resistance  Data 

The  resistance  data  was  downloaded  into  Resistivity,  a  program  specifically  designed  for  the 
TR  Systems  machine,  and  composites  formed  of  the  survey  grids  for  each  area.  Due  to  the 
successful  normalisation  of  the  probes  on  site,  edge  matching  was  only  required  in  a  select 
number  of  areas,  where  considerable  changes  in  weather  or  obstructions  had  prevented 
normalisation  in  the  field.  Each  data  composite  was  clipped  to  remove  spurious  readings  and 
to  give  greater  clarity  to  more  subtle  features.  The  composites  were  then  saved  as  both  DAT 
(data)  files  and  TXT  (text)  files  so  that  the  results  could  be  processed  in  a  variety  of  other 
appropriate  software  packages. 

Given  the  limited  processing  capabilities  of  the  Resistivity  software,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
alternative  models  of  the  data  can  aid  interpretation,  the  resistance  results  were  exported 
and  gridded  in  Surfer.  The  Kriging  method  was  applied  to  interpolate  the  data  and  boundary 
files  were  then  created  to  mask  artificial  data  and  highlight  the  null  readings  taken  in  the 
field.  Image  plots  of  all  of  the  composites  were  then  created.  A  rainbow  colour  scale  was 
used  for  some  composites  to  highlight  the  subtleties  in  the  data.  A  number  of  other  plots, 
such  as  surface  models  and  shaded  relied  were  also  produced  to  aid  data  interpretation. 
These  models  projected  the  resistance  values  as  elevation  data,  thus  high  resistance  is 
shown  as  peaks  and  low  resistance  as  troughs.  Although  this  method  applies  too  broad  an 
assumption  to  the  data,  thus  not  making  it  suitable  as  a  sole  interpretation  source,  features 
may  be  more  readily  defined  in  these  types  of  plots  and  information  about  their  composition 
may  be  obtained. 


2.  LONGY  COMMON 

Resistance  survey  was  undertaken  using  the  same  methodology  detailed  above.  The 
equivalent  to  twenty  one  20  x  20m  grids  were  surveyed  in  this  area  and  their  location  was 
determined  based  on  information  derived  from  aerial  imagery  and  desk-based  research 
concerning  the  likely  location  of  the  former  cemetery.  Data  was  collected  at  one  metre 
intervals  across  the  entire  survey  area  and  then  four  grids  were  surveyed  at  0.5m  intervals  to 
further  clarify  the  extent  of  the  feature  believed  to  have  been  the  mass  grave.  Although 
electrical  imaging  was  attempted  in  this  area,  the  dry  conditions  meant  that  this  equipment 
was  unable  to  take  readings.  The  locations  of  the  resistance  survey  grids  were  recorded 
using  the  Total  Station.  Data  processing  for  the  resistance  and  Total  Station  survey  data  was 
the  same  as  detailed  above. 
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Appendix  5.5.  Walkover  survey  results  for  Longy  Common,  Alderney 


Rationale  for  site  selection 

Longis  Bay  houses  a  complex  of  Occupation  features,  such  as  the  former  burial  ground,  and 
fortifications,  ranging  from  tank  traps,  anti-tank  walls,  trench  systems,  flak  guns,  and 
bunkers.  As  such,  it  represents  one  of  the  main  locations  at  which  the  labourers  bought  to 
the  island  worked  and  the  anti-tank  wall  is  the  largest  Occupation  fortification  on  the  island. 
Additionally,  once  again,  Longis  Bay  represents  a  site  where  earlier  archaeology  is  likely  to 
have  been  utilised  and  affected  by  the  German  defence  programme.  The  archaeological 
remains  present  on  this  site  demonstrate  human  settlement  from  the  Palaeolithic  through 
to  the  dolmen,  Roman  and  Norman  periods,  and  military  installations  from  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  are  represented  by  the  former  rifle  range  and  trench  works. 

Walkover  survey  Methodology 

Walkover  survey  was  undertaken  along  Longy  Bay  and  76  sites  were  recorded  and 
photographed,  again  providing  data  for  use  in  the  SMR.  Detailed  recording,  using  a  Total 
Station,  was  also  undertaken  in  targeted  areas  in  order  to  represent  significant  features  in 
plan.  As  well  as  the  large  concrete  features  that  are  easily  visible  from  the  surface,  a  number 
of  more  discrete  features,  such  as  earthworks,  hidden  entrances  into  bunkers,  machine  gun 
posts  and  personnel  shelters,  as  well  as  further  vegetation  change  were  noted.  In  particular, 
remains  were  recorded  from  various  periods,  some  of  which  had  been  modified  by  the 
Germans  during  the  Occupation, 
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Northing 

Westing 

Feature 

Code 

Site  Type 

Length 

49  43  20.11 

2  9  58.6 

1 

Tank  trap 

22m 

49  42  40.6 

2  9  59.5 

2 

Practise  tank 

target 

49  43  19.1 

2  9  59.6 

3 

Smaller  tank 

target 

3.18m 

49  43  20.5 

2  10  2.8 

4 

Training  area 

25m 

49  43  19.3 

2  10  3.6 

5 

Smaller  training 

area 

12m 

49  43  20 

2  10  5 

6 

Concentrated 
vegetation  change 

5.3m 

49  43  19 

2  10  6 

7 

Concrete 
structure  partially 
hollow  on  the 

seaward  side 

1.6m 

49  43  19 

2  10  6 

8 

Concrete 
structure  partially 
hollow  on  the 

seaward  side 

II 

49  43  19 


2  10  6 


9 


Concrete 
structure  similar 
to  7  and  8 


1.7m 


Width  Depth  Orientation  Description 

Consists  of  a  man-made  sand  dune  7 
m.  tall  15  m.  wide,  this  trench  leads 

15m  7m  to  overhanging  concrete  wall 

2  49-cm  wide  pillars  of  concrete  and 
3.19m  2.06m  brick  holding  up  tank  wall. 

0.49m  1.6m  Broken  49-cm  pillars  around  it. 

Consists  of  trenches,  bank  and 
mounds.  Main  trench  in  centre  is  c. 
60  cm  tall  and  runs  from  side  to  side, 
35m  so  it  is  approx.  35  m.  across. 


6.1m 

Blocks  7  and  8  are  opposite  and 
similar  in  design,  found  in  a  gap  in  the 
tank  wall  leading  down  to  the 
causeway  most  likely  a  gate  or  a 
guard  post,  space  on  block  is  23  cm 
high  and  18cm  from  the  top  and 
1.02m  0.57m  69cm  long 


3.46  m  from  feature  7,  heavily 
"  "  covered 

Two  hollow  spaces,  opposite  it  is 
thought  to  be  another  concrete 
structure,  heavily  concealed  by 
vegetation,  both  appear  to  be 

1.02m  1.08m  reinforced  concrete. 
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Northing 

Westing 

Feature 

Code 

Site  Type 

Length 

Width 

Depth 

Orientation 

Description 

49  43  19 

2  10  5 

10 

Section  through 
tank  wall 

2.7m 

4.10m 

(visible) 

Gap  in  wall  to  allow  vehicles  up  from 
the  beach.  Evidence  of  wooden 
beams  used  in  construction  process. 

49  43  19 

2  10  7 

11 

Embanked  trench, 
anti-tank  ditch 

c.55m 

Dune  on  the  seaward  side  followed 
by  a  ditch  with  a  wider  dune  at  the 
back 

49  43  21 

2  10  7 

12 

Circular  trench 

Total  13.2m 

internal:  2.5m  right  bank:2.3m  left 
bank:4.2m  front  bank  2.1m 

Horse  shoe  shape,  entrance  facing 
away  from  the  sea 

49  43  20 

2  10  9 

13 

Building 

foundation 

8.4m 

3.41m 

0.37 

visible 

E/W 

Rectangular  shape,  surrounded  by 
heavy  vegetation 

49  43  21 

2  10  12 

14 

Vegetation  change 

31m 

23m 

Elevation  6.4  accuracy  4  patch  of 
grass  next  to  main  road 

49  43  20 

2  10  20 

15 

Exposed  section  of 

concrete 

0.5m  visible 

0.4m  visible 

Next  to  an  abrupt  vegetation  change 
e:  3.7  a:5.5 

49  43  20 

2  10  21 

16 

Concrete  bunker 

with  two  rooms. 

13.2m 

7.95m  total. 

Internal  left 

room:3.21m 

right 

room:3.22m 

2.6m.  Internal  left  room: 

2.33 

One  room  with  an  opening  onto  the 
beach  thought  to  be  a  machine  gun 
position  protected  by  an  iron  shutter 

49  43  24.7 

02  10 

36.4 

17 

Sunken  look-out 
post  and 
associated 

features. 

7.15m 

variable. 

Max  2.5m 

1.6m 

visible 

Faces  East 

N/S  orientation  tunnel  entering 
feature  w. 1.45m  h.l.2m.  Doorway 
entering  of  0.8m.  Lookout  post 
w.0.7m  h.0.3m.  Visible  chute  on 

western  side.  Iron  bars  on  lookout 
post,  likely  protection  from  thrown 
objects.  Stone  embankments  either 
side  of  local  material. 

49  43  24.6- 

24.7 

02  10 

35.7-36.8 

18 

4  small  grassy 
mounds 

variable 

variable 

variable 

Clear  mounds  on  landscape.  Case 
example  of  uniform  circular  elevated 
bumps  seen  across  Longis  Common. 
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Northing 


Westing 


Feature 

Code 


Site  Type 


Length 


49  43  24.2 

49  43  23.6 

49  43  23.9 

49  43  23.5 


49  43  22.5 


19 

Extensive  ditch 

with  connected 

trench. 

20a 

Interconnected 

feature  -  Tobruk 

Pit 

20b 

Interconnected 

feature  -  Vertical 

chute 

02  10 

37.5 

20c 

Interconnected 
feature  -  Sloped 
chute 

02  10 

37.6 

21 

Trench  System 

02  10 

37.5 

22 

Stone  and  turf 
boundary  wall 

02  10 

38.8 

23 

Trench  System 

24 

Small  stone  and 

cement  structure 

visible  1.0m 

Width  Depth  Orientation  Description 

Possibly  indicative  of  bomb  damage 
but  trench  does  support  this,  no  sign 
of  extant  remains.  Located 
immediately  in  front  of  wooded  area. 
Room  with  stairs  visible  leading  into 
room.  Original  iron  fittings  for  the 
machine  gun. 


Coordinates  at  SSW  end.  Central  =  N 

_ 49  43  23.8  W02  10  37.5 _ 

Indicative  of  enclosure,  probably  for 
farming.  Runs  parallel  to  road  one 
side  and  Longis  Common  on  the 
other.  Cut  by  feature  20,  indicating 
feature  22  existent  prior.  Change  of 

_ NE/SW _ direction  =  N  49  43  22.5;  W  02  10  38. 

Given  coordinates  are  Northern  end. 
Central  =  N49  42  22.4;  W02  10  38.1. 
SE  end  =  N49  43  22.5;  W02  10  36.5. 
Leads  to  circular  pit  N49  43  22.5; 

_ W02  10  36.8. _ 

Three  courses  high.  Possible  earlier 
structure,  e.g.  a  well.  Alternatively  a 
gun  emplacement  but  no  metal 
1.8m  0.35m  indicators. 
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Northing 

Westing 

Feature 

Code 

Site  Type 

Length 

Width 

Depth 

Orientation 

Description 

49  43  22 

25 

Sunken  bunker 

Total  visible  3.4m 

Wall  width  c0.15m.  Entrance  width 
cl.Om.  Minimal  concealment  by 
rubble. 

49  43  22.1 

02  10 

39.3 

26 

Trench  System 

N/S 

49  43  21.4 

02  10 

38.5 

27 

Boundary  Wall 

Northern  end  coordinates  given; 
Southern  end  =  N49  4320.4,  W02  10 
39.2.  Stone  and  turf  construction. 

49  43  21 

02  10 

39.7 

28 

Three  mounds  of 

rubble 

29 

Stone  and  turf 

wall 

visible 

0.27m 

Continues  to  N49  43  24,  W02  10  38.3. 
Cut  by  track  and  extends  to  N49  43 

24.1,  W02,  10,  38.1.  Evidence  of  iron 
hook  (see  SDC11599-600) 

49  43  24.4 

02  10 

38.4 

30 

Anderson  shelter  - 
only  roof  visible 

visible  1.9m 

max  0.6m 

One  man  shelter  adjacent  to  feature 

29  on  E/W  alignment. 

49  43  24.1 

31 

Trench  System 

Heavy  vegetation  cover,  runs 
adjacent  to  the  tree  line. 

49  43  23.2 

02  10 

33.9 

32 

Remains  of  stone 

structure 

49  43  25 

02  10  06 

33a 

Field/Machine  gun 
emplacement 
within  sunken 

structure 

3.8m 

5.2m 

1.7m 

Emplacement  faces  West 

As  above 

33b 

2xAnderson 

Shelters 

1.9m 

1.5m 

1.5m 

Shelters  coming  off  passage  way 
connecting  33a  to  33c.  Corrugated 

Iron  roofing.  Reconstructed  dry  stone 
walls  faced  with  concrete. 
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Northing 


Westing 


Feature 

Code 


Site  Type 


As  above 

33c 

Rock-cut  tunnel 

49  43  25.5 

33d 

Large  depression 

49  43  27.2 

34 

Rectangular 

differential 

vegetation 

49  43  25.2 

02  10  4.5 

35 

Fallen  megalith 

As  above 


36 


Small  bunker 


2.1m 


Width 


Width 

Depth 

Orientation 

Description 

1.67m 

1.7m 

S-Shaped  tunnel  (left  then  right  from 
33b).  Corrugated  Iron  Roof,  passing 
through  natural  gap  in  the  bedrock. 
Emerges  into  feature  33d, 
reconstructed  dry  stone  extends 
towards  centre. 

Circular  depression  surrounded  by 
evidence  of  a  dry  stone  wall. 
Dimensions  difficult  to  establish 

dimensions  due  to  brambles  c. 
10x10x5m.  Possible  prehistoric 
feature  (K. Colls  2010) 

No  gorse  or  or  other  vegetation 
encroachment  in  at  least  4  years. 
Spagnum  moss  on  surface.  Mass 
grave?  Boundary  wall  evident  on  N 
side. 

1.40m 

0.52m 

Reclining  megalith,  surround  by 
potential  setting  stone.  Possible 
grave. 

2m 

1.4m 

Possible  machine  gun  post.  Hollow 
within  under  gun-platform,  trench  at 
rear.  Window  faces  West  over 
common,  supporting  stones  probably 
knocked  over  to  enhance  viewpoint. 
Megalith  already  reclined  by 
occupation  (see  D. Johnston,  1973). 
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Northing 


Westing 


Feature 

Code 


Site  Type 


Length 


As  above 

37 

Rectangular 
lead(?)  box 

2.4m 

49  43  24.7 

02  10  4.3 

38 

Considerable 

elongated 

depression 

c,15m 

49  43  23 

02  10  3 

39 

Circular 

depression 

visible 

10.6m 

49  43  22 

02  10  9 

40 

2x  earthwork 

mounds  with 
abrupt  vegetation 
change 

see 

Description 

49  43  22 

02  10  11 

41 

Sizeable  set  of 

earthworks 

28.7m 

49  43  21 

02  10  14 

42 

Small  earthwork, 
stone  built 

12.6m 

Adjacent  to 
above 

43 

Large  depression 

c,16m 

49  43  22 

02  10  18 

44 

Flat  area, 

differential 

vegetation 

22.7m 

49  43  22 

02  10  21 

45 

Raised  anti-tank 

mound 

14+18m 

Width 


1.54m 


c.lOm 


14.6m 


Depth 


Orientation 


1.08m 


mound  5.4m,  depth 
depression  1.3m 


Description 

Hollow  lead  box  covered  by  later 
chicken  wire.  Depth  unobtainable, 
visible  height  1.08m.  Braced  across 
width  and  length,  suggest 
considerable  depth  therefore 
reinforced. 

Natural  rock  Western  side,  Eastern 
side  gradient  turf.  W.  side  large 
megalith  similar  35.  Depth  unknown. 
Probably  natural  formation. 

Dug  into  side  of  hill  by  the  road,  close 
to  the  boundary  wall  running  past 
house  and  megalithic  stone  (feature 
35).  Covered  by  Hottentot  fig. 

Grass  and  bramble  changing  to  just 
grass.  Two  mounds  adjacent.  First, 
closest  to  road  L.7.7m;  second  further 
from  road  L.6.1m. 

Depression  follow  by  raised  mound, 
followed  by  flat  area  and  subsequent 
further  mound. 


lm 


Probable  boundary  wall 
Next  to  road  very  similar  to  feature 
41.  Rotated  90degress  A.C.,  now 
facing  sea. 


7m 


Moss  covered  area. 

Not  continuous  break  in  middle.  1st 
half  18m,  second  14m. 


8m 
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Northing 

Westing 

Feature 

Code 

Site  Type 

Length 

49  43  20.5 

02  10 

22.7 

46 

Elongated 
depression  with 
differential 
vegetation 

20m 

49  43  20.2 

02  10 

23.7 

47 

Curved  mound 
adjacent  to 
rectangular 
depression 

c.25m 

49  43  20.2 

02  10 

24.5 

48 

Trench  system 

c.30m 

49  43  20.1 

02  10 

25.3 

49 

Rectangular 

depression, 

differential 

vegetation 

c.35m 

49  43  20.3 

02  10 

26.9 

50 

Elongated 
depression 
adjacent  to  road 

c.lOm 

49  43  19.1 

02  10 

26.3 

51 

Rectangular 
depression 
surrounded  by 
embankment 

visible  10m 

49  43  19 

02  10  28 

52 

Raised  plateau 

c.40m 

49  43  18.8 

02  10 

28.5 

53 

Vegetation  change 

over 

bunker/Anderson 

shelter 

49  43  20.5 


54 


Exposed  concrete 


4m 


Width 

Depth 

Orientation 

Description 

10m 

Sporadic  chunks  of  concrete.  Ferns 
covering  top.  Elevation  9m  acc  4m 

c.20m 

Rear  of  tank  wall.  Very  uniform 
shape.  Embankment  c.30m  in  length. 
Elevation  7.8m  acc  4.2m 

approx 

2m 

Linking  feature  47  and  49.  S-shape. 

End  of  trench  49  43  xx;  02  10  26.1. 

Large  embankment  on  wall  side 

c.20m 

Adjacent  to  trench  and  embankment 
of  feature  48.  Considerable  fern 
growth,  differential  vegetation  very 
apparent 

4m 

c.lm 

10m 

Parallel  to  wall  about  5m  back. 
Considerable  vegetation  change  - 
ferns.  Concentration  of  brambles  on 

NE  side. 

c.20m 

Immediately  back  from  tank  wall 
rising  up  to  similar  level  of  step-like 
feature  running  along  it. 

6m 

Brambles  growing  area  of  bunker. 

Two  entrances  aligned  NE/SW.  Room 
of  7x7m  with  corrugated  iron  roof. 
Evidence  of  trench  system  out  of  the 
feature  on  Northern  side. 

1.5m 

Uneven  leading  to  area  of  brambles. 
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Northing 

Westing 

49  43  18.9 

55 

02  10 

49  43  18.5 

30.2 

56 

49  43  16.1 

02  10  32 

57 

Feature 

Code 

Site  Type 

Length 

Circular  area  of 

differential 

vegetation. 

c.7.5m 

Large  area  of 
differential 
vegetation 
between  wall  and 

road. 

c.60m 

Large  bunker 
adjacent  to 
nunnery  or  fort 
directly  connected 
to  tank  wall. 

c.20m 

Width 


Depth 


Orientation 


Description 


c.7.5m 


c.30m 


c.5m 


Embanked  around  outside  no  sign  of 
c.lm  structural  presence. 

Just  before  reaching  bunker  and 
nunnery/Roman-period  fort. 
Extensive  bramble  coverage  some 
topographic  features.  Western  side 
large  mound  of  bracken  c. 7. 5x7. 5m. 
Wall  elevates  at  this  point  by  2m  to 
join  bunker  that  forms  feature  57. 
Bunker  in  entirety  photo  reference 
IMG-1317,  Vegetation  mounds  up  to 
top  of  bunker  on  Eastern  side 
possible  intentional  camouflage. 
Northern  side  two  doorways,  one  on 
Northern  end  up  to  a  Tobruk  pit 
(IMG-1354),  another  entering  the 
bunker  itself.  Immediately  inside 
machine  gun  post  covering  door 
(IMG-1336).  Down  corridor  through 
corrugated  iron  blast  door  (IMG- 
1334).  End  of  corridor,  door  to  right 
entering  a  machine  gun  post  (room  1; 
IMG-1333  for  exterior,  IMG-1337 
interior)  dimensions  1.3x2m. 
Returning  to  aforementioned 
corridor,  door  to  left  into  'room  2'  of 
3x4. 7m  (IMG-1338)  containing 
machine  gun  post  covering  entrance 
to  bunker  (IMG-1339),  shaft 
c. 1x0. 75x2. 5m  to  circular  area  with 
c.5m  iron-rung  ladder  leading  to  roof  of 
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bunker(IMG-1340),  brass  piping  and 
evidence  of  power  and  telephone 
system,  writing  on  wall  (IMG-1331). 
Southern  wall  of  room  2  doorway 
into  'room  3'  (IMG-1342):  small  room 
with  large  pipes  and  writing  on  both 
walls(IMG-1341),  possible  boiler 
room),  dimensions  3.05mxl.6m. 
Directly  opposite  entrance  into  room 
2  is  another  doorway  leading  into 
room  4  10x4m  (IMG-1350)  containing 
large  gun  emplacement  with  opening 
in  wall  leading  directly  out  over 
Longis  beach  (IMG-1343-44),  targeted 
along  Southern  side  of  wall  and 
protected  by  iron  shutters  (width 
hole  =  0.35cm,  total  cut  into  wall  = 
1.45m);  adjacent  on  right  hand  side  is 
large  shaft  into  lower  room  with  iron 
ladder-rungs  clxlm  (IMG-1346)  as 
well  as  smaller  shaft  next  to  gun 
emplacement  -  Probable  ammunition 
storage  room  with  pulley  system  to 
transport  munitions  (IMG-1345). 

Point  of  interest  in  room  4,  mid-20th 
century  graffiti  (IMG-1351)  left  wall 
of  room  4  entrance  into  room  5,  small 
enclosed  room  no  clear  evidence  of 
use  2. 6x3. 5m  (IMG-1347).  On  roof  of 
bunker  on  SW  side  a  shaft  of 
unknown  destination  can  be  seen 
with  iron-rung  ladder  (IMG-1353). 


Northing 


Westing 


Feature 

Code 


Site  Type 


Length 


As  above 

as  above 

58 

Assortment  of 

concrete  blocks 
covering  shafts 

0.8m 

(pictured) 

49  43  16.8 

02  10 

33.8 

59 

Stone  block  in 
concrete  setting, 
removed  from 
original  context. 

0.38m 

49  43  17.2 

02  10 

35.5 

60 

Large  area 
containing 
pockets  of 
differential 
vegetation 

80m 

49  43  20.6 

02  10 

32.2 

61 

Long  shallow 
ditch,  with 
differential 
vegetation. 

c.50m 

49  43  18.6 

02  10 

32.1 

62 

Area  of 

topographic  and 

vegetation 

variation. 

c.30m 

Width 


lm 

(pictured) 


0.3m 


80m 


3.75m 


c.30m 


Depth  Orientation  Description 

Situated  midway  between  tank  wall 
aforementioned  bunker  and 
fort/nunnery.  5  visible,  2  confirmed 
to  be  covering  some  form  of  shaft.  No 
obvious  evidence  of  ladders  but 
orientation  does  suggest  some  form 
of  connection  between  bunkers 
0.06m  outside  and  inside  the  fort. 

Possible  similar  to  ranging  blocks 
evident  on  Longis  Common.  Removed 
from  original  context  and  redeposited 
on  the  side  of  the  road.  Similar  stone 
0.2m  rubble  also  deposited  nearby. 

Varying  from  brambles  to  lusher  grass 
or  small  flowers.  Minimal  topographic 
variation  with  little  evidence  of 
structures  underneath. 


Very  lush  greener  grass  with  3 
sporadic  large  circular  bramble 
bushes.  No  clear  evidence  of 
structures.  Opposite  (eastern)  end  = 
49  43  18.5;  02  10  32.8 


Possible  trench  system,  ferns  and 
brambles.  Incorporates  one  large 
mound  with  adjacent  banks  and 
ditches  in  between.  Starts  adjacent  to 
road  and  travels  towards  feature  61, 
both  connected  to  feature  63. 
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Northing 

Westing 

Feature 

Code 

Site  Type 

Length 

49  43  18.1 

63 

Large  are  of 

differential 

vegetation 

49  43  19.1 

02  10 

30.3 

64 

Topographic 

feature. 

c.50m 

49  43  20.2 

02  10 

29.6 

65 

Differential 

vegetation 

c.40m 

49  43  29.7 

02  10 

31.5 

66 

Area  containing 
concentrated 

areas  of 

vegetation  change 

c.80 

49  43  31.5 

02  10 

30.3 

67 

Small  bunker. 

2.6m 

49  43  27.2 


02  10 
30.9 


68 


Concrete  block 
with  inscription 


0.3m 


Width 

Depth 

Orientation 

Description 

Varied  vegetation,  some  topographic 
change  and  no  visible  evidence  of 
subsurface  structures.  Possible  trench 
system  connecting  features  61-63 
max  depth  1.5m 

4.9m 

cl. 5m 

Connected  to  feature  62,  and 
immediately  connected  to  the  road. 
Depression  leading  to  embankment, 
some  gorse  encroachment. 

Connected  to  features  61-63. 

c.40m 

Extensive  circular  area  of  varied 
vegetation  coverage  around  10m  in 
from  the  road.  Little  topographic 
variation  or  evidence  of  structures. 

c.lOOm 

North  of  Longis  Common,  past  track 
north  of  site  grid  and  east  of  wooded 
hill  containing  some  form  of  bunker 
complex.  Some  topographic  variation 
with  concentrated  circular  pockets  of 
gorse,  around  12.  No  visible  evidence 
of  structures. 

2.1m 

2.3m 

Located  on  eastern  side  of  Longis 
Common.  Entrance  on  east,  very 
short  corridor  into  small  room. 

0.3m 

0.2m 

"W  [upwards  arrow]  D".  Pointing 
roughly  NW  in  direction  of  Norderney 
campsite. 
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Northing 

Westing 

Feature 

Code 

Site  Type 

Length 

Width 

Depth 

Orientation 

Description 

49  43  23.9- 

28.7 

02  10 

33.6-33.7 

69 

3x  concrete  blocks 

with  numerical 
inscriptions 

0.3m 

0.28m 

0.55m 

Equidistant  and  in  alignment  with 
each  other,  the  gap  in  the  tank  wall 
and  the  fortifications  on  the  top  of 
the  wooded  hill.  Marked  750(IMG- 
1379),  800(IMG-1378)  and  850(IMG- 
1376)  from  SE  to  NW.  Probably  used 
to  guide  indirect  artillery  fire  onto 
Longis  Common  in  the  event  of  an 
attack.  Only  three  visible,  presumed 
carried  on  over  Longis  Common  but 
not  confirmed. 

49  43  36.0 

02  10 

35.9 

70 

Extensive  area  of 

differential 

vegetation 

c.30m 

c.30m 

Brambles,  gorse,  ferns  and  other 
fauna.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
modern  farmhouse. 
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Appendix  5.6.  Features  identified  at  Lager  Norderney 


Feature 

Number 


Description 


Photograph  or  Figure  Reference 


N01 


N02 


N03 


Commandant's  House 


Outbuildings 


Camp  kitchen 


•  ii 
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Feature 

Number 


Description 


Photograph  or  Figure  Reference 


N04 


Greenhouse 


See  Plate  5.31. 


N05 


Stairs  and  earthwork  indicating 
the  location  of  a  barrack 


N06 


Stairs  and  earthwork  indicating 
the  location  of  a  barrack 
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531 


Feature 

Number 


N09 


N10 


Nil 


Description 


Partially  visible  concrete  bunker 


Partially  exposed  concrete 
located  within  a  sand  dune  in 
the  north  east  corner  of  the 
camp  area 


Tunnel  constructed  of  stone, 
leading  to  Corblett's  Bay 


Photograph  or  Figure  Reference 
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Feature 

Number 


533 


Feature 

Number 

N13 


N14 


Description 


Photograph  or  Figure  Reference 


Concrete  structure,  rectilinear  in 
plan  with  damage  to  south  west 
corner 

Earthwork  on  sand  dune 


Visible  as  a  barrack  in  Figure  5.16 
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Feature 

Number 


Description 


Photograph  or  Figure  Reference 


N15 


Concrete  foundation,  square  in 
plan 


N16 


N17 


Concrete  foundation,  square  in 
plan 

Concrete  feature,  diamond 
shape  in  plan.  Walls 
approximately  0.3m  wide. 


_ : _  i#W _ h _ 

Possible  continuation  of  N15.See  Figure  5.16. 
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Feature 

Number 


N18 


Description 


Photograph  or  Figure  Reference 


Concrete  area  now  used  as 
camping  site  car  park.  Possible 
roll  call  square 
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Feature 

Number 


N19 


N20 


N21 

N22 


N23 


Description 


Photograph  or  Figure  Reference 


Remains  of  concrete  road 
constructed  by  the  Occupying 
forces 


Area  of  vegetation  change, 

probable  location  of  small 

structure 

Exposed  concrete 

Track  at  north  of  camp 


Trench  system 


Visible  as  a  barrack  in  contemporary  aerial  images. 
See  Figure  5.16. 


See  Figure  5.15. 

Visible  as  trackway  within  the  camp  on 
contemporary  aerial  images.  See  Figure  5.16. 

Visible  in  contemporary  aerial  images.  See  Figure 


N24 

N25 


N26 


N27 


Trench  system 

Rectilinear  area  of  vegetation 
change.  Probable  barrack 
foundation 

Linear  area  of  vegetation 
change. 

Vegetation  change.  Probable 
barrack  foundation 


5.16. _ 

See  G9  in  geophysical  results  in  Figure  5.13. 

Visible  as  a  barrack  in  contemporary  aerial  images. 
See  Figure  5.16. 


Identified  during  field  survey  and  visible  on  modern 
aerial  images.  See  Figure  5.15. 
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Feature 

Number 


N28 


Description 


Photograph  or  Figure  Reference 


Concrete  structure,  rectilinear  in 
plan.  Archway  of  an  apparent 
door  is  visible.  Two  rooms 
apparent  at  northern  end. 


5.15. 


N30 


Rectilinear  feature,  identified 
using  resistance  survey  (Gl)  and 
visible  as  vegetation  change 


See  Figures  4.13-4.16. 
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Feature 

Number 

Description 

Photograph  or  Figure  Reference 

N31 

Rectilinear  feature,  identified 
using  resistance  survey  (G1  and 
G2)  and  visible  as  vegetation 
change 

See  Figures  4.13-4.16. 

N32 

Concrete  remains.  Probable 

barrack  foundation 

See  Figures  5.15  and  5.16. 

N33 

Concrete  remains,  Probable 
barrack  foundation 

See  Figures  5.15  and  5.16. 

N34 

Concrete  bunker,  partially 

concealed  by  a  sand  dune 

See  Figure  5.16. 

N35 

Topographic  feature,  also  visible 
as  distinct  vegetation.  Circular  in 
plan 

See  Figure  5.16. 

N36 

Area  lacking  in  vegetation 
growth.  Location  of  barracks 
outside  the  camp  boundary 

See  Figure  5.15  and  5.16. 

N37 

Area  of  distinct  vegetation 
change.  Location  of  barrack 

Visible  in  Figure  5.15. 

N38 

Circular  metal  feature  at  ground 
level.  Probable  rail  for  a  gun 
emplacement. 
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Appendix  5.7.  Data  derived  from  a  batch  of  death  certificates  held  in  the  Island  Archives,  Guernsey  (AQ875/03) 


Surname 

First  Name 

Arrived  in 
Alderney 

Died 

Nationality 

Occupation 

Firm 

Camp 

DOB 

Other 

Information 

Grave 

Sulikowski 

Stefan 

8.9.42 

18.9.42 

Pole 

Arbeiter 

Fa.  ?estd. 

Steinind. 

Feldpost 

No.  19  500 

WD 

Nordeney 

1.9.08 

St  Anne  32, 
spelt 

Schulimowski 

Zcarzcinsky 

Iwan 

30.8.42 

31.8.42 

Friedhof 

St  Anne 

Pole 

Landarbeiter 

Fa.  Wolfer 

and  Gobel 

Nordeney 

16.5.24 

St  Anne  and 

R.C.  5 

Dikanski 

Stanilaw 

8.9.42 

10.9.42 

Pole 

Arbeiter 

Fa. 

Neumayer 
Feldpost  Nr; 
19500  NR 

Nordeney 

25.1.01 

St  Anne  25  but 
says  died  on 

9th 

Bekowez 

Igor 

24.9.42 

26.9.42 

Russe 

Arbeiter 

Firme 

Strabag 
Feldpost  Nr. 
19500/SG 

Nordeney 

1917 

St  Anne  33, 
Surname  spelt 
Bokowez 

Bertin 

Susanne 

30.9.42 

2.10.42 

Franzosisch 

Arbeiterin 

Fa.  Kniffler 

F.P.  Nr  19 
500/KF 

Nordeney 

23.9.91 

C.O.D 

Angina  and 
dyptheria 

St.  Anne  19  but 
says  died 

30.6.42 

Schukow 

Stefan 

2.10.42 

3.10.42 

Russe 

Arbeiter 

Firma  Sager 
&  Worner 
Felpost  Nr. 
19500/SW 

unbekann 

t 

St  Anne  49 

Wilgota 

Wassili 

23.11.42 

24.11.42 

Russe 

Hilfsarbeiter 

Firma 

Wolfer  & 

Gobel 

Nordeney 

2.1.09 

Polipinko 

Alexei 

23.12.42 

24.12.42 

Ukrainer 

Schmied 

Firma  Sager 
&  Worner 
Felpost  Nr. 
19500/SW 

Sylt 

17.3.07 

C.O.D. 

Kechexio- 

Dysentherie 

R.C.  1,  spelt 
Pelepinko 
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Surname 

First  Name 

Arrived  in 
Alderney 

Died 

Nationality 

Occupation 

Firm 

Camp 

DOB 

Other 

Information 

Grave 

Kuchar 

Nikon 

20.11.42 

21.11.42 

Pole 

Steinbrecher 

Firma  Wolfer 

&  Gobel 

Nordeney 

20.11.42 

R.C.  2 

Mossitschuk 

Trechon 

21.11.42 

22.11.42 

Ukrainer 

Hilfsarbeiter 

Firma  Dau 

Bau  in  Einsatz 
Adolf, 

Feldpost  Nr. 
19500 

Nordeney 

1904 

Stepanski 

Sbischek 

22.11.42 

23.11.42 

Pole 

Schuhilfarbeiter 

Firma  Wolfer 

&  Gobel 

Nordeney 

4.6.22 

Gawlik 

Adam 

22.11.42 

23.11.42 

Pole 

Arbeiter 

Festdeutsche 

Steinindustrie 

Nordeney 

18.2.08? 

Seimatenschrift 

Norasch  Polen 

Lepilow 

Alexander 

23.11.42 

24.11.42 

Ukrainer 

Kraftfahrer 

Firma 

unbekannt im 
Einsatz  Adolf, 
Feldpost  Nr. 
19500 

Nordeney 

11.1.24 

Paulissen 

Hugo 

Leonardus 

1.12.42 

3.12.42 

Holland 

Vorarbeiter 

im  Einsatz 

Adolf, 

Feldpost  Nr. 
19500 

Nordeney 

21.9.12 

C.O.D. 

Tuberculosis 

Tziganow 

illia 

7.12.42 

8.12.42 

Ukrainer 

Hilfsarbeiter 

Firma  Wolfer 

&  Gobel 

Nordeney 

2.8.26 

Dysenterie  und 
Kachexie 

Olentschki 

Nikolai 

13.12.42 

15.12.42 

Ukrainer 

Bilfsarbeiter 

Firma  Westd. 

Steinindustrie 

Nordeney 

6.12.21 

Pflegamon 

Dysenterie 

Olenik 

Jakob 

14.12.42 

15.12.42 

Bolschewik 

Hilfsarbeiter 

Firma  Westd. 

Steinindustrie 

F.P.  Nr. 

19500WD 

Nordeney 

13.5.25 

on  Vergiftung 
durch 

Colchikum 

antonale 

Warwizinoni 

c 

Bronislaw 

16.12.42 

17.12.42 

Pole 

Hilfsarbeiter 

Fa.  Westd. 

Steinindustrie 

19500WD 

Nordeney 

1.4.24 

an  Enterite- 

Cachexic 

Bartesch 

Nikolo 

20.12.42 

22.12.42 

Ukrainer 

Hilfsarbeiter 

Sager  and 
Worner  F.P.N. 
19500/SW 

Nordeney 

13.10.22 

an  Flegmone- 
Septicernia 
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Surname 

First  Name 

Arrived  in 
Alderney 

Died 

Nationality 

Occupation 

Firm 

Camp 

DOB 

Other 

Information 

Grave 

Osadtschi 

Ivan 

20.12.42 

22.12.42 

Russe 

Koch 

Firma  Dau 

Bau  in  Einsatz 
Adolf, 

Feldpost  Nr. 
19500 

Nordeney 

20.7.21 

Empeisenneme 

nt 

Boutzik 

Stefan 

21.12.42 

23.12.42 

Ukrainer 

Hilfsarbeiter 

Fa.  Sager  and 
Worner  Fp. 

Nr.  19500/SW 

27.5.24 

Tuberculosis 

Tschuba 

Daniel 

22.12.42 

24.12.42 

Russe 

Hilfsarbeiter 

Firma 

Neumeyer 

Nordeney 

1923 

Nephrite 

Kinschko 

Pietro 

21.11.42 

28.11.42 

Ukrainer 

Hilfsarbeiter 

Firma 

Westdeutsche 

Stein.  Im 

Einsatz  Feldp. 
Nr.  19500 

Nordeney 

17.11.42 

Epellepsie 
Festellung  des 
Militar 

Inselarztec 

Alexeanko 

Archip 

30.9.42??? 

Russe 

Arbeiter 

Firma  Sager 
and  Worner 

8.5.23 

Jejelew 

Nikolai 

8.10.42 

10.10.42 

Russe 

Bauarbeiter 

Fa.  Deutsche- 

Strassenbau 
.G.  Fp.  19  500 

Nordeney 

6.11.93 

Dadaschuk 

Solowe 

4.10.42 

6.10.42 

Ukrainer 

Arbeiter 

Fa.  Sager  and 
Worner  Fp. 

Nr.  19500/SW 

Nordeney 

2.2.02 

St  Anne 

20,  spelt 
Dadachuk 
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Surname 

First  Name 

Arrived  in 
Alderney 

Died 

Nationality 

Occupation 

Firm 

Camp 

DOB 

Other 

Information 

Grave 

Jurewitsch 

Narian 

3.10.42 

5.10.42 

Pole 

Arbeiter 

Fa.  W.D. 

Steinindustrie 

F.P.  19  500 

Nordeney 

7.9.21 

St  Anne 
50,spelt 
Jurevits 

ch 

Bakomez 

Alexander 

3.10.42 

5.10.42 

Russe 

Landarbeiter 

Fa.  Westd. 

Steinindustrie 

19500WD 

Nordeney 

20.5.26 

St  Anne 

51 

Deuybel 

Jacobue 

8.10.42 

10.10.42 

Niederland 

er 

Maler 

Fa.  Sporek 

Nordeney 

29.8.15 

St  Anne 

40, 

spelt 

Deiyble 

Lisitza 

Waschili 

30.9.42 

1.10.42 

Ukrainer 

Arbeiter 

Fa.  Sager  and 
Worner  Fp.  19 
500 

Nordeney 

8.5.23 

St  Anne 

43 

Martinenko 

Hans 

13.10.42 

15.10.42 

Russe 

Landarbeiter 

Fa.  Wolfer 
and  Gobel  Fp. 

19  500 

Nordeney 

12.1.24 

St  Anne 

23, 

spelt 

Hads 

Mischuk 

Nicefor 

16.10.42 

17.10.42 

Ukrainer 

Landarbeiter 

Fa.  Wolfer 
and  Gobel  Fp. 

19  500 

Nordeney 

22.9.01 

Borisenko 

Basil 

16.10.42 

17.10.42 

Ukrainer 

Landarbeiter 

Fa.  Sager  and 
Worner 

Feldpost  19 

500 

Nordeney 

10.7.21 

Tschukowski 

Alexander 

5.12.42 

Ukrainer 

Arbeiter 

30.5.10 

Haptchuk 

Alexei 

23.10.42 

23.10.42 

Ukrainer 

Landarbeiter 

Firma  Wolfer 

&  Gobel 

Nordeney 

6.1.26 

St  Anne 

21 
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Appendix  6.1.  Results  of  coring  at  Betzec,  that  reveal  that  not  all  of  the  human  remains  at 
the  site  were  cremated  (after  Kola  2000) 


Bold  sections  represent  where  remains  were  found  which  were  not  fully  cremated. 


Grave  No. 

Dimensions  (LxWxD) 

Nature  of  Remains 

Area 

1 

40  x  12x4.8  (1500m2) 

Wax  fat,  burnt  and 
unburnt  layer  at  base 

(well  preserved  as  sealed 
by  water) 

NW 

2 

14x6x2  (170m2) 

Unburnt  layer  and 

'cremated  substances' 

NE 

3 

16  x  15x5  (960m2) 

Carbonised  wood.  Burnt 

remains,  skull  fragments 

with  skin  and  hair 

attached,  grey  human  fat 

and  unburnt  bone 

S 

4 

16  x  6  x  2.3(?)  (250m2) 

Cremated,  wax  fat, 

unburnt  remains  below 

water  level 

S 

5 

32  x  10x4.5  (1350m2) 

Densely  packed  burnt 
human  bone  (drill  could 
not  operate) 

SW 

6 

30  x  10x4  (1200m2) 

Carbonised  wood  and 

burnt  human  bone,  E  end 
covered  in  grey  sand 
containing  crushed  pieces 

of  burnt  and  unburned 

bone 

S-Central 

7 

13  x  14  x  4.5  (height 

27m?)  (1600m2) 

Carbonised  wood  and 

fragments  of  burnt 

human  bones  mixed  with 

dark  grey  ash 

E-Central 

8 

28  x  10x4  (850m2) 

Burnt  pieces  of  human 
bone  and  fragments  of 

SW 
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Grave  No. 

Dimensions  (LxWxD) 

Nature  of  Remains 

Area 

carbonised  wood 

9 

10x8x3.8  (280m2) 

Carbonised  wood  and 

fragments  of  burnt 

human  bones  mixed  with 

dark  grey  sand 

NE 

10 

24  x  18x5  (2100m2) 

Thick  layer  of  human  fat, 

unburned  human 

remains  and  pieces  of 
unburned  large  human 
bones.  Fatty  tissue  mixed 
with  greasy  lime 

N-central 

11 

9  x  5  x  1.9  (80m2) 

Fragments  of  burnt 

human  bone  with 

carbonised  wood 

NE 

12 

L  shaped,  20m  west,  28m 
north,  depth  4.4m 
(400m2) 

Unburnt  bone,  grey  sand 

and  carbonised  wood 

N  of  grave  10 

13 

12.5  x  11x4.8  (height 
17m?)  (920m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

W 

14 

70  x  30  x  5  (estimate) 
(1850m2) 

Burnt  bone,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sandy  soil 

N 

15 

13.5  6.5x4.5  (400m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

S  side  of  grave  14 

16 

18.5x9.5x4  (700m2) 

Burnt  human  bone  and 

carbonised  wood 

Adjacent  to  grave 

14  and  to  E  of  grave 

15 

17 

17x7.5x4  (500m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

S  of  graves  12+16 

18 

16x9x4  (570m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

Next  to  S  edge  of 
grave  15 

19 

12  x  12x4  (500m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

Within  area  formed 

by  14,  15,  18  and  20 
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Grave  No. 

Dimensions  (LxWxD) 

Nature  of  Remains 

Area 

20 

26  x  11x4  (1150m2) 

Dental  bridge  with  four 

false  teeth  -  doesn't 

describe  remains 

W  of  grave  14 

21 

1.7m  deep  (35m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

Central 

22 

Inverted  L  shape  27m 
east,  10m  south,  depth 
3.5m  (2002) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

E 

23 

16x8.5x4.2  (550m2) 

Burnt  remains 

Between  6+21 

24 

20x5.5x5  (520m2) 

Burnt  remains 

N 

25 

12x5x5  (250m2) 

Burnt  remains  inc 

skeletons  and  corpses, 
lm  layer  of  waxy  fat  and 
lime.  Decaying  tissue 
present  and  large  pieces 

of  bone 

East  of  12+14 

26 

13x7x4.2  (320m2) 

Burnt  remains 

E  of  25 

27 

18.5x6x6  (450m2) 

Burnt  bones  and 

carbonised  wood  above 

grey  waxy  lime  layer. 

Bottom  of  grave  contains 
completely  decomposed 
remains  and  greasy  fat 

N  end  of  25 

28 

6x6x5  (70m2) 

Burnt  remains  above  grey 
greasy  lime.  Human  fat 
layer  at  bottom 

Between  27  and  N 

fence 

29 

25x9x4.5  (900m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

NE  of  26 

30 

5  x  6  x  2.7  (75m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

NE  angle  between 

26+29 

31 

9  x  4  x  2.6  (90m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

Next  to  N  fence 

between  28+29 
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Grave  No. 

Dimensions  (LxWxD) 

Nature  of  Remains 

Area 

32 

15x5x4.1  (400m2) 

Burnt  remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 
above  grey,  greasy  lime 
and  decomposing 
remains.  Unburned  large 

bones  at  bottom 

N,  between  9+13 

33 

9x5x3  (120m2) 

Small  fragments  of  burnt 
remains,  carbonised 
wood  and  grey  sand 

NE  of  memorial  site 
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destroyed. 

c.  Treblinka,  Poland,  A  dredge  on  the  burial  grounds. 

YV  1868/10.  Valmiera,  Latvia,  Postwar,  Examination  of  corpses  after  exhumation. 

YV  3960/11.  Poland  ,Treblinka,  Postwar,  The  site  of  a  mass  grave. 

YV  3960/12.  Treblinka,  Poland,  Postwar,  The  site  of  a  mass  grave. 

YV  3960/19.  Treblinka,  Poland,  1960,  A  site  where  exhumation  was  performed. 

YV  3960/21.  Treblinka,  Poland,  1960,  A  site  where  exhumation  took  place. 
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YV  3960/26.  Treblinka,  Poland,  1960,  A  general  view  of  the  camp. 

YV  41E09.  Treblinka,  Poland,  Bones  in  the  camp,  after  the  liberation. 
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